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ray  of  hope  through  the  gloom  by  which  the})' 
were  furrounded ;  and  to  flatter  themfelves,  that,: 
under  the  adminiftration  of  the  fuccefior  of  Philip, 
they  fhould  enjoy  a  more  happy  and  amore  tranquil 
government,  than  that  which  they  had  fo  recently 
experienced.  John,  at  his  accefilon  to  the  Gallic 
throne,  was  in  the  thirty-firft,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  the  forty-firft  year  of  his  age.  Having, 
been  permitted  fome  lhare  in  the  adminiftration 
of  his  father,  it  was  naturally  fuppofed  that  he 
would  be  more  equal  to  encounter  the  cares,  and 
to  conduit  the  reins  of  monarchy,  than  had  beerr 
many  of  the  antecedent  Princes  of  the  Capetian 
race ;  and,  in  the  command  of  the  army  with  which 
he  had  been  intrufted,  he  had  not,  in  any  inftance, 
been  found  deficient,  either  in  conduit  or  in  cou¬ 
rage.  With  his  confort,  Jane  of  Boulogne,  whom 
he  had  recently  efpoufed,  the  French  Monarch 
celebrated  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  at 
Rheims,  with  a  magnificence  and  a  profufion  un¬ 
known  to  his  precieceffors ;  and,  upon  his  return 
to  his  capital,  where  thofe  recent  feenes  of  feftivity 
and  rejoicings  were  renewed,  he  commenced  his 
adminiftration  by  one  of  thofe  unjuftifiable  inftancea 
of  arbitrary  power,  to  which  the  example  had  been 
given  by  Philip,  the  late  Sovereign. 

Raoul,  Count  of  Eu,-and  Guifnes,  and  conftable 
of  France,  had  been  detained  in  England  fince  his 
capture  by  Edward  at  Caen.  T  o  nogociate  for 
his  ranfom,  and  to  confirm  and  prolong,  by  the 
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(Jefire  of  the  Englifti  Monarch,  the  truce,  he  had  A-  D* 
been  permitted  to  repair  to  Paris ;  where,  foon 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  feized,  imprifoned,  and, 
in  a  few  days,  without  the  common  obfervance  of 
juftice,  beheaded  by  the  command  of  the  King. 

It  was  pretended,  but  unfupported  by  contem¬ 
porary  hiftorians,  that  he  had  entered  into  a  fecret 
treaty  with  Edward,  to  deliver  to  him  his  county 
of  Gtiifnes,  important  from  its  approximate  fitua- 
tion  to  Calais.  His  poffeflions  and  effects  were 
confifcated,  and  divided  among  the  favourites  of 
the  Court.  Charles,  the  brother  of  Lewis  de  la 
Cerda,  and  the  imputed  inftigator  to  the  deed* 
obtained  the  vacant  dignity  of  conftable ;  to 
John  of  Artois  was  given  the  county  of  Eu ;  and 
that  of  Guifnes  was  re-united  to  the  demefnes  of 
the  crown. 

The  irregularity  of  this  proceeding  could  not 
fail  to  excite  an  univerfal  difaffection.  The  nobles 
were  alarmed  at  fo  dangerous  a  precedent;  and 
John,  fenfible  of  the  juftice  of  their  fears;  to  efface 
thefe  impreffions,  and  with  the  hope  of  conciliating 
and  attaching  them  to  his  perfon,  among  a  variety 
of  court-diverftons,  inftituted  the  Order  of  the 
Star,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Garter,  recently 
adopted  by  the  King  of  England  :  but,  to  depre¬ 
ciate,  as  he  fuppofed,  that  of  his  rival,  inftead  of 
twenty-five,  the  contracted  number  appointed  by 
Edward,  he  created  five  hundred  Knights  Com¬ 
panions.  Thus  multiplied  to-  excefs,  it  loft  its 
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A.D.  value,  and  was  annihilated  almoft  at  the  coffin 
mencement  of  its  inftitucion. 

The  truce,  which  dill  fubfifted,  fufpended  not  the 
war  in  Brittany,  where  a  variety  of  ufelefs  fkirmifhes 
ferved  but  to  redouble  the  fury  of  the  parties  of 
Blois,  and  Montfort,  without  any  decifive  advan¬ 
tages  obtained  on  either  fide  ;  and  which  recalled 
to  the  remembrance  the  indifcriminate  {laughter 
and  the  piratical  incurfions  of  the  Normans,  under 
the  reigns  of  the  Princes  of  the  Carlovingian  line. 
Koftilities  were  likewile  ftill  purfued  in  Guienr.e. 
In  a  bloody  engagement  in  Xaintonge,  the  Marfhal, 
Guy  of  Nefie,  was  vanauifhed  and  taken  prifoner : 
- — a  lofs  but  poorly  compenfated  by  the  furrender 
of  Saint  John  of  Angely  to  the  Gallic  arms. 

The  iurprife  and  capture  of  Guifnes  by  Aimery, 
governor  ot  Calais,  through  the  treachery  of  Beau- 
courray,  the  commander  of  the  town,  was  followed 
by  a  like  attempt  upon  Saint  Omers  ;  but  Charm, 
to  whom  that  important  fortrefs  had  been  intruded, 
apprifed  of  the  fecret  correfpondence  of  the  enemy, 
buffered  his  adverfary  to  advance  when,  having, 
by  a  detachment  under  Marfhal  Beaulieu,  cut  off 
his  retreat,  he  iffued  from  the  city,  and  an  obdi- 
nate  engagement  enfued.  The  better  fortune  of 
the  French  general  prevailed  ;  and  Aimery,  de¬ 
feated  and  taken  prifoner,  was  doomed  to  fatiate 
the  vengeance  of  the  vidlor,  who  commanded  him 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horfes — a  fignal  indance 
or  ferocity  for  an  intended  treachery,  to  which  he 
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himfelf  had,  fome  few  years  back,  given  the  prece¬ 
dent  ! 

Aroufed  by  thefe  attempts,  the  French  Monarch 
remonftrated  againfl:  the  various  infractions  of  the 
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truce  ;  butEdward  infukingly  replied,  thar,  taught  by 
the  example  of  Philip,  he  did  not  fuppofe  that  trea¬ 
ties  were  either  broken  by  the  capture,  or  by  the  fale 
of  towns.  The  weaknefs  of  the  kingdom,  defolated 
by  a  famine  which  had  obliged  John  to  remit  many 
of  thofe  taxes  impofed  in  the  laft  reign,  compelled 
that  Prince,  although  by  no  means  deficient  in 
fpirit,  to  diffemble  the  refentment  he  experienced 
from  the  treachery  of  the  King  of  England. 

His  embarraffments  were  further  increafed  by  a 
domeftic  enemy,  the  chief  fource  of  the  calamities 
of  this  reign.  Charles,  King  of  Navarre,  juftly 
furnamed  the  wicked,  was  the  fon  of  the  Count  of 
Evreux,  and  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  the 
Tenth  ;  and  poffeffed,  with  that  kingdom,  a  confi- 
derable  inheritance  in  the  dominions  of  the  French 
Monarch.  With  the  influence  he  enjoyed,  he 
united  all  thofe  qualities  w'hich,  in  an  ill  turned 
mind,  may  be  directed  fo  much  to  the  prejudice  of 
fociety— fenfe,  fpirit,  addrefs,  and  eloquence;  in- 
exhauftible  in  his  relources,  and,  withal,  one  of  the 
mofl  comely  men  of  the  age:  in  oppofition  to  thefe 
endowments,  he  was  turbulent,  perfidious,  cruel, 
vindictive,  and  unrefirained  by  any  principles  of 
duty.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the 
French  Monarch  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  give 
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A.  D.  him  his  deleft  daughter,  Joan,  in  marriage  ;  and  It 
aPPears>  however  unjuftifiable  may  have  been  the 
condud  of  the  Prince,  that  the  firft  caufe  of  offence 
had  proceeded  from  the  King,  in  his  transfer  of  the 
countv  of  Angouleme  to  his  favourite,  Charles  de 
la  Cerda  ;  thofe  territories  having  been  granted  by 
Philip  of  Valois,  to  the  late  Queen  of  Navarre,  as 
an  indemnification  for  Champagne,  and  Brie,  which 
had  been  ceded,  by  that  Princefs,  to  the  Gallic 
Crown. 

The  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  conftable,  and  the 
Infatuated  partiality  of  the  King  to  Charles  de  la 
Cerda,  by  whofe  counfels  he  was  folely  direded, 
had  excited  thejealoufy,  as  the  difaffedion,  of  the 
nobles ;  but  above  all,  the  King  of  N avarre,  fo 
nearly  allied  to  the  Monarch,  fupported  with  im¬ 
patience  his  decided  preference.  The  recent  grant 
of  AngouLeme,  which  he  confidered  as  wrefted 
from  his  territories,  with  an  open  rupture  that  had 
arifen  between  himfelf  and  the  favourite,  in  which 
John  had  taken  a  decided  part  againft  him,  wer$ 
Sufficient  to  awaken  the  refentment  of  the  Prince. 
"Withdrawing  himfelf  from  the  Court,  and  deter¬ 
mined  upon  vengeance,  he  found  the  means  to 
complete  the  affkffination  of  his  rival.  The  grief 
and  the  refentment  of  the  King  may  be  readily  con¬ 
ceived  ;  but  fuch  was  the  dangerous  influence  oi 
his  adverfary,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fubmit  to 
the  humiliation  of  delivering  up  his  fecond  fon,  as 
an  hoftage  for  the  fafety  of  the  Navarefe  Prince ; 
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>who  repaired  to  the  capital,  to  attend  a  mock  trial  A.  D. 
for  the  crime  he  had  committed,  and  to  receive  the 
forgivenefs  of  his  injured  fovereign. 

This  forced  reconciliation  did  not  long  continue. 
Apprifed  of  his  fecret  correfpondence,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Earl  of  Lancafter,  then  at  Avignon, 
with  the  Englifh  Court,  John  fent  a  force  into 
Normandy  to  attack  the  poffeffions  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  in  that  quarter:  but  Charles,  having 
aflembled,  in  his  regal  dominions,  a  confiderable 
armament,  and  the  King  of  England  having  pre¬ 
pared  a  vigorous  fupport  with  which  to  fecond  his 
new  ally,  he  was  obliged,  once  more,  to  enter  into 
an  ignominious  negociation.  With  an  indemnity 
to  all  his  adherents,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  fum 
of  one  hundred  thoufand  crowns  fhould  be  difbur- 
•fed  to  the  Navarefe  Prince,  to  infure  his  future 
forbearance :  and,  when  the  Gallic  Monarch  re¬ 
ceived  a  lift  of  three  hundred  perfons  to  whom  he 
was  required  to  accord  his  pardon,  he  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  to  find  the  names  of  many  of  tnofe  noble¬ 
men,  who,  either  about  his  perfon,  or  in  places  of 
truft,  had  been  the  molt  highly  in  his  confidence  I 
Can  we  then  be  furprifed  at  the  fubfequent  difgraces 
of  his  reign  ? 

The  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  had 
been  fo  frequently  renewed,  and  fo  ill  obferved  on 
the  part  of  England,  being  expired,  the  Englifh 
Monarch,  whole  preparations,  notwithftanding  his 
negociations,  had  announced  his  intentions  of  fup- 
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porting  the  malcontents  in  France,  purpofed  to 
attack  the  French  dominions,  both  on  the  fide  of 
Guienne,  and  on  that  of  Calais.  With  a  numerous 
army  he  penetrated  into  France;  ravaged,  with  im¬ 
punity,  the  Boulonois,  Artois  ;  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Hefden,  on  the  frontiers  of  Piccardy.  John, 
afiembling  his  forces,  challenged  his  rival  to  a  de- 
cifive  adtion,  or  to  a  private  duel — an  unmeaning 
defiance,  common  in  thofe  days,  which  implied 
nothing  more  than  to  draw  the  adverfary  from  fome 
favourable  fituation,  and  to  induce  him  to  engage 
at  a  difadvantage :  but  Edward,  aware  of  his  in¬ 
tention,  declined  an  engagement ;  and,  upon  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Berwic,  by  the  Scots,  he 
repaffed  the  lea.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the 
mean  time,  in  a  like  irruption  into  Languedoc, 
defolated  the  vicinity  of  Thouloufe;  Narbonne, 
CarcalTone,  and  purfued  his  devaftations  without 
meeting  with  any  obltacle  to  obftrudt  his  wanton 
and  indifcriminate  (laughter. 

Unpopular  in  his  dominions,  and  having  found 
the  impracticability  of  raifing  the  means  to  carry  on 
the  war,  John  was  obliged,  as  his  laft  refource,  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  good-will  and  loyalty  of 
his  fubjedts  ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  con¬ 
voked  the  three  eftates  of  his  kingdom — the  molt 
refpedlable  meeting  that  had  been  affembled  from 
the  commencement  of  their  inffitution.  They 
pnanimoufly  confented  to  an  immediate  fupply,  to 
fupport  the  neceffities  of  the  State  ;  but,  at  the  fame 
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time;  infifted  upon  a  full  and  fpeedy  redrefs  of  their  A- 
grievances,  which  the  King,  and  Charles  the  Dau- 
phin,  engaged  themfelves,  by  a  foiemn  oath,  Ihould 
be  conceded.  In  confidence  of  their  .promifes,  the 
Gabelle  Upon  fait  was  renewed  ;  and,  with  a  capita¬ 
tion  tax,  and  other  imports,  the  members  appointed 
a  committee  of  accounts,  for  levying,  applying, 
and  diftributing  the  grants  they  had  made  :  a  mea- 
fure  which  the  King,  from  the  unhappy  fituation 
of  his  kingdom,  ventured  not,  at  that  time,  to 
oppofe. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  accommodation,  the 
King  of  Navarre  had  coynmenced  his  intrigues. 

His  emiffaries  procured  him  partifans  in  every  part 
ol  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  contrived,  by  his  addrefs,  / 
to  feduce  from  his  duty  the  eldeft  Ion  of  the  Gallic 
Monarch,  a  youth  of  feventeen  years  of  age ;  but 
who,  foon  made  fenfible  of  the  danger,  as  folly,  of 
intruding  his  perfon  to  the  difcretion  of  this  per¬ 
fidious  Prince,  avowed  his  connexions,  and  atoned 
for  his  offence  by  the  facritice  of  his  artbciates. 
Having  fucceeded  in  perfuading  Charles  that  he 
was  ftill  attached  to  his  caufe,  he  at  the  fame  time 
concerted  with  his  father,  upon  the  means  to  fee  are 
the  perfon  of  their  mold  dangerous  enemy.  Th$ 
Dauphin  had  been  recently  inverted  with  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  and  had  eftablifhed  ins  court  at 
Rouen;  where,  in  confidence  of  his  fncerjty,  the 
Navarefe  Prince  had  confented  to  accept  of  a 
fplendid  entertainment.  John,  apprifed  of  the 
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event,  advanced,  the  night  before,  to  a  fmall 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  ;  and,  on  the 
enfuing  day,  accompanied  by  a  chofen  band  of  his 
followers,  entered,  undifcovered  by  the  pardfans 
of  the  royal  gueft,  into  the  caftle,  and  furprifed 
the  vifitants  as  they  were  preparing  to  partake  of 
the  repaft  to  which  they  had  been  invited.  Charles, 
with  the  nobles  of  his  party,  were  immediately 
feized  ;  the  molt  obnoxious  of  whom,  Lewis  of 
Harcourt,  Graville,  Maubue  de  Mennemarres, 
and  Oliver  Doublet,  were  conveyed  without  the 
walls  of  the  town,  decapitated  in  the  prefence  of 
the  King  and  his  fGn  ;  and  their  leader,  conduced 
cinder  a  flrong  guard  to  Chateau-Gaillard,  was 
from  thence,  foon  after,  removed  to  the  Chatelet, 
at  Paris. 

This  hafty  proceeding  of  the  Monarch,  the 
treachery  or  the  Dauphin,  and  a  recent  inftance 
of  feverity  at  Arras,  were  far  from  proving  decifive 
in  maintaining  the  royal  authority.  Philip,  the 
brother  of  the  captive  Prince,  with  Geoffry  of 
Harcourt,  who  had,  in  the  laft  reign,  brought  the 
Englifh  into  Normandy,  were  no  fooner  informed 
of  the  fcene  that  had  paft  at  Rouen,  than  they  flew 
to  arms,  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  the  frontiers; 
and,  having  fortified  themfelves  in  the  Cotentin, 
received  from  all  quarters  the  partifans  of  Charles ; 
and,  as  an  infallible  relburce,  made  immediate  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  affiftance  of  the  Englilh  Monarch. 
With  a  reinforcement  from  that  Prince,  commanded 
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by  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  the  malcontents  com¬ 
pelled  the  royal  troops,  which  had  reduced  to 
afnes  the  city  of  Evreux,  to  retreat  from  the  fiege 
ofAudemar;  and  captured  the  town  ofVerneuil. 
John,  having  re-afiembled  his  army,  paffed  the 
Seine,  2nd  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  ;  but,  not 
being  able  to  bring  them  to  an  engagement,  in 
his  return  to  Paris  he  captured  Tillieres,  and  forced 
the  town  of  Breteuil  to  furrender. 

During  the  operation  of  this  fiege,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  having  palled  the  Garonne,  had  made  fuc- 
cefsful  inroads  into  the  provinces  of  Auvergne, 
Limoufin,  and  Berry:  but  the  fortreffesof  Iffouden, 
and  Bourges,  however  vigorous  his  atttempts,  had 
had  refilled  the  power  of  his  arms.  With  an  in¬ 
tention  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Lancafter 
in  Perche,  he  had  advanced  further  into  the  Gallic 
dominions  than  could  be  justified  by  prudence;  and, 
forefeeing  the  impraflicability  of  his  enterprife, 
as  all  the  bridges  on  the  Loire  were  either  dellroyed, 
or  ftrongly  guarded,  he  refolved  to  return  to 
Bourdeaux,  through  the  provinces  of  Touraine, 
and  Poitou. 

Having  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
the  Gallic  Monarch,  with  a  prodigious  force,  he 
yet  buffered  himfelf  to  be  detained  by  the  fiege  and 
capture  of  the  unimportant  fortrefs  of  Romoran- 
tin  ;  at  which  place  he  had  employed  a  fmall  train 
of  artillery — the  firfl  mentioned  by  the  French 
hiftorians,  as  ufed  for  that  particular  purpofe. 

John, 
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John,  who  had  paft  the  Loire  with  an  army,  at 
the  moft  moderate  computation,  of  fixty  thoufand 
cavalry,  independently  of  his  infantry,  now  ex¬ 
pedited  to  reap  fome  fignal  advantage  from  the 
impetuous  valour  of  his  antagonift  j  and  the  youth¬ 
ful  warrior,  who  had,  by  forced  marches,  endea¬ 
voured  to  recover  the  important  moments  he  had 
iacrificed,  found,  upon  his  arrival  at  Maupertuis, 
two  leagues  from  Poitiers,  that  the  King  had 
already  anticipated  his  intended  route,  and  had 
arrived  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  wood,  but  a  few 
hours  before  his  approach. 

Inverted  by  an  army  four  times  as  numerous,  and 
fenfible  that  his  retreat  was  now  impracticable,  the 
conduCt  and  activity  of  Edward  were  never  more 
confpicuoufly  exerted,  than  at  this  dangerous  crifis. 
The  victory  he  had  obtained  in  the  fields  of  Creci, 
in  which  his  father  had  been  reduced  to  the  fame 
perilous  fituation,  was  yet  frefn  in  his  memory;  and 
he  prepared,  with  the  moft  confummate  prudence, 
to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  numbers  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  moft 
experienced  commander.  But  the  judicious  plans 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  muft  have  been  wholly  in¬ 
effectual  to  avert  his  impending  ruin,  had  the 
French  Monarch  known  how  to  have  ufed  the 
advantages  that  chance,  rather  than  his  own  vigi¬ 
lance,  had  thrown  in  his  way.  The  Englifh  army, 
fatigued  by  a  long  and  painful  march,  exhaufted 
by  the  fcarcity  of  provifions  and  forage  in  thofe 
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provinces  through  which  they  had  pafled ;  and  P* 
furrounded,  as  they  were,  by  the  Gallic  arms,  mud  sept.  17 
inevitably  have  been  reduced,  in  the  fpace  of  a  1 — 
few  days,  to  furrender  themfelves  at  difcretion. 

The  cnfuing  morning,  the  French  Monarch 
announced  his  intention  to  affault  the  camp  of  his 
adverfary ;  who  had  chofen  his  fituation  upon  a 
fpot,  rendered  almoft  inaccefiible  by  inclofures  of 
hedges,  bulhes,  and  vines.  At  the  head  of  one  of 
the  moft  flourilhing  armaments  that  had  been  ever 
affembled,  he  divided  his  forces  into  three  feparate 
bodies.  The  firft  he  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans ;  the  fecond  moved  under  the  orders  of  the 
Dauphin,  with  his  brothers,  Lewis  and  John  :  and 
the  third  he  commanded  himfelf,  attended  by  Phi¬ 
lip,  his  youngeft  and  his  favourite  fon,  at  that  time 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  Proceeding  from 
rank  to  rank,  the  Gallic  King  endeavoured  to 
animate  his  troops,  by  reminding  them  of  the  re¬ 
tribution  juftly  due  to  their  enemies,  from  whom 
they  had  fuftained  fo  many  defeats,  and  who  had 
involved  their  country  in  fo  many  difafters. 

<c  Now/’  laid  he,  (C  the  day  of  vengeance  is  at 
<e  hand,  and  I  will  fet  you  a  glorious  example.” 

They  anfwered  this  (hort  and  military  harangue, 
with  Ihouts  of  zeal,  and  prognostications  of 
triumph. 

On  the  point  of  leading  to  the  menaced  con- 
teft,  the  operations  of  the  French  Monarch  were 
fufpended  by  the  intervention  of  Tailerande,  the 
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Cardinal  of  Perigord,  who  had  haftened  to  the 
Icene  of  aCtion,  to  prevent,  by  h-is  interpoOtionj 
the  further  effufion  of  Chriftian  blood.  With  the 
confent  of  John,  the  fpi ritual  mediator  repaired  to 
the  Englifh  camp  ;  where  he  found  the  Prince, 
although  undaunted,  yet  confcious  of  the  dangers 
by  which  he  was  furrounded,  and  willing  to 
attend  to  any  terms  of  accommodation,  that  could 
neither  affeCt  his  perfonal  honour,  nor  that  of  the 
Englifh  name.  He  offered  to  purchafe  a  fafe 
retreat  to  Bourdeaux,  by  the  furrender  of  all  the 
conquefts  he  had  made  during  the  laft,  and  the  pre- 
fent,  campaign  ;  to  reftore  the  prifoners  that  had 
fallen  into  his  hands ;  and  engaged,  that  for  the 
protracted  period  of  feven  years  he  would  not  bear 
arms  againft  the  dominions  of  his  opponent.  The 
Gallic  Monarch  rejected,  with  indignation,  this 
propofition  ;  infilled,  that  the  fon  of  Edward,  with 
one  hundred  of  his  principal  nobility  and  officers, 
Ihould  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of  wTar  ;  and 
upon  thofe  terms  he  would  permit  the  remainder  or 
the  Englifn  forces  to  retire,  in  farety,  into  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  King  of  England.  To  this  demand 
the  gallant  youth  replied,  that  he  would  never  be 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  but  with  his  arms  in  his 
hands ;  ncr  fhould  his  country  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  price  of  his  ranfom.  Upon  this  fpirited  reply, 
all  further  hopes  of  accommodation  being  at  an 
end,  both  fides  prepared  for  battle.  The  day 
having  been  far  fpent  in  the  various  parleys  that  had 
3  intervened. 
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intervened,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  leifure,  during 
the  night,  to  give  additional  ftrength  to  the  pod 
he  had  fo  judicioufly  chofen  ;  and  to  contrive  an 
ambufcade  of  three  hundred  archers,  with  a  pro¬ 
portionable  number  of  men  at  arms ;  who,  under 
the  command  of  John  de  Grailly,  Captal  de  Buche, 
were  diredled  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  hill,  and  in 
the  height  of  the  engagement  to  fall  on  the  rear* 
or  the  flank  of  the  French  army,  as  he  fliould  judge 
it  moll  expedient. 

So  foon  as  the  fignal  for  the  attack  was  given, 
two  detachments,  led  by  the  Marlhals  Andreghen, 
and  Clermont,  who  were  deftined  to  commence  the 
adlion,  advanced  with  intrepidity  to  the  charge. 
To  reach  the  enemy,  it  was  neceflary  to  proceed 
through  a  narrow  lane,  covered  on  either  fide  by 
hedges.  Scarcely  were  the  French  troops  advanced 
into  the  defile,  when  the  Englifh  archers,  advan- 
tageoufly  polled  behind  thefe  natural  entrench¬ 
ments,  began  to  pour  their  miffive  fhowers  upon 
them  ■,  and,  as  their  arrows  were  lanced  from  a 
fhort  diftance,  they  pierced,  with  equal  certainty 
of  aim,  the  horfes  and  their  riders,  while  they  were’ 
placed  in  perfect  fecurity  themfelves.  Thetwo  Mar- 
fhals,with  their  detachments  confiderably  diminifh- 
ed,  pufhed,  however,  gallantly  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  lane  ;  where  they  were  encountered  by  the 
Prince,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  the  En- 
glilh  army.  They  were  quickly  difeomfited : 
Clermont  fell  a  vidtim  to  his  valor;  Andreghen 
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A.  Dv  furrendered  himfelf  a  prifoner  into  the  hands  Of 
^19  enemies  »  and  this  check,  flight  as  it  may  ap- 
*— « pear  to  have  been  to  the  difproportionate  numbers 
of  the  combatants,  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day* 
Circumvented  in  the  ardour  of  the  firft  aflault, 
thofe  who  were  yet  in  the  defile,  unable  to  advance, 

~  and  flaughtered  with  impunity  by  the  archers,  whom 
they  could  not  annoy,  recoiled  upon  the  diviflon 
led  by  the  Dauphin.  At  this  critical  jundlure,  the 
fix  hundred  Englifli  cavalry  that  had  been  Rationed 
on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  advanced  with  impetuofity 
upon  the  flank  of  the  line,  already  embarrafled 
by  this  event,  and  completedl  the  confufion.  The 
"Lords  of  Landas,  Bodenoy,  and  Saint  Venant,  to 
whofe  care  had  been  entrufted  the  fons  of  the  King, 
too  anxious  for  the  fafety  or  their  charge,  inftead  of 
an  endeavour  to  remedy  the  diforaer  that  had  been 
occafloned  by  the  attack  of  fo  fmall  a  detachment 
upon  a  body  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  haftily  with¬ 
drew  the  Dauphin  and  his  brothers  from  the  field 
of  contefl.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  head  of 
the  fecond  line,  who  had  n5t  yet  taken  any  part  in 
the  adlion,  caught  the  pufillanimous  contagion ; 
and,  forgetting  his  birth  and  ftation,  followed,  at 
full  fpeed,  with  his  diviflon,  the  irregular  route 
of  the  fugitives.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  encou¬ 
raged  by  John  Lord  Chandos,  who  called  to  him. 
that  the  day  was  won,  directed  the  men  at  arms, 
who  were  on  foot,  to  remount;  and,  colledting 
his  forces,  advanced  to  the  line  commanded  by  the 
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French  Monarch  ;  who,  abandoned  by  four-fifths  A- 
of  his  army,  awaited  with  intrepidity  the  approach  Sepu%* 
of  his  opponent ;  and  here  only  may  the  battle  be  * 
faid  to  nave  commenced,  as  by  this  divifion  alone 
was  there  any  refiftance  made. 

The  confiidt  was  fierce  and  bloody.  The  King, 
who,  with  his  detachment,  was  on  foot,  gave  une¬ 
quivocal  proofs  of  intrepidity.  A  fmall  body  of 
German  cavalry,  which  he  placed  in  the  front  of 
his  line,  unable  to  fecond  his  perfonal  exertions, 
gave  ground.  Their  leaders  were  flain  ;  the  ranks 
i  were  every  moment  thinned  ;  and  his  fon,  exerting 
himfelf  in  a  gallant  perfeverance  in  his  defence, 
was  feverely  wounded  in  the  performance  of  this 
honourable  fervice.  Surrounded  by  the  dying,  the 
intrepid  Monarch  made  incredible  efforts  to  regain 
the  honour  which  his  troops  had  lofl ;  but,  over¬ 
come  by  fatigue,  as  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
might  eafily  have  been  (lain,  had  not  every  oppo¬ 
nent,  anxious  to  take  alive  the  royal  warrior,  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  furrender.  Unwilling  to  refign  his 
arms  to  any  other  than  the  Englifh  Prince,  many 
who  attempted  to  feize  him  were  levelled,  with 
his  battle-ax,  to  the  ground.  At  length,  Denis  of 
Morbec,  a  knight  of  Artois,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  quit  his  country  for  a  murder  committed  in  a 
private  war,  advanced  towards  him  }  and,  upon 
his  pledge  of  honour,  to  conduct  him  in  fafety  to 
the  Prince,  he  threw  down  his  gauntlet,  and  yielded 
himfelf  his  prifoner,  with  Philip,  his  fon,  who, 
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A.  D.  although  of  tender  years,  had  fignally  diftinguifhed 
Sepr  19.  himfelf  upon  this  memorable  day. 

1 — v — *  This  engagement,  which  may  be,  with  more 

propriety,  ftyled  that  of  Maupertuis,  than  that  of 
Poitiers,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  attribute  to  the 
better  fortune  of  Edward,  when  prudence  and 
valour  were  fo  eminently  confpicuous.  The  lofs 
to  trance,  of  thole  who  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle,  exceeded  not  fix  thoufand  men ;  but  in 
that  number  may  be  included  the  flower  of  the 
Nobility,  among  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  whom 
were  the  Dukes  cf  Clermont,  Bourbon,  Athens,  and 
GeofFry  of  Charm  :  but  the  prifoners  were  com¬ 
puted  to  exceed  three-fold  the  army  of  the  vidlors. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the.  purfuit  of  the  fugitives,  finding  the  field  of 
battle  entirely  cleared,  had  ordered  a  tent  to  be 
pitched,  and  was  repofing  himfelf  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  engagement; — ftill  arfxioufiy  inquiring  the 
fate  of  John  ;  when  the  Earl  of  W arwick  returned 
with  the  royal  prifoner.  That  Nobleman  had  been 
difpatched  by  Edward,  to  afcertain  the  fituation  of 
the  captive  King ;  and  arrived  juft  in  time  to  fave 
him  from  becoming  a  facrifice  to  the  avarice  of 
fome  Englifh  and  Gafcon  foldiers,  who,  having 
forced  him  from  Morbec,  and  dead  to  every  fen- 
timent  of  generofity  and  humanity,  to  end  their 
difputes,  propofed  to  put  him  to  death.  The 
remonftrances  of  Warwick  terminated  the  conten¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  condudft  the 
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French  Monarch  in  fafety  to  the  tent  of  the  En¬ 
gl  ifh  Prince. 

The  generous  forbearance  difplayed  by  Edward 
upon  this  fignal  occafion,  cannot  be  contemplated 
with  too  much  complacency.  It  is  not  fo  much 
the  acquirement  of  victory  that  marks  the  hero,  as 
the  benevolent  ufe  he  makes  of  fortune.  From  a 
fituation  of  aCtual  defpondency,  upon  the  verge  of 
deftruCtion,  we  admire  his  prudence  and  his  forti¬ 
tude  ;  engaged  in  battle,  we  applaud  his  conduct 
and  his  courage  ;  and,  as  a  viCtor,  extol  his  mode¬ 
ration  and  humanity ;  the  more  confpicuoufly  ap¬ 
parent,  when  we  oppofe,  to  the  defperate  crifis  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  the  unexpected  as  extraor¬ 
dinary  fuccefs  of  his  arms ;  and  which  might  have 
been  an  apology  for  the  molt  unbounded  exultation* 
But  the  magnanimous  Prince,  incapable  of  adding 
infult  to  misfortune,  came  forward  with  refpeCt 
and  humility  to  meet  his  vanquifhed  opponent ; 
introduced  him  into  his  tent;  with  his  own  hands 
ferved  him  with  refrefflment;  and  endeavoured, 
by  the  molt  delicate  afflduity,  to  difpel  the  afflic¬ 
tion  that  fat  upon  the  countenance  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Monarch  ;  bellowed  a  manly  tribute  of 
praife  upon  his  perfeverance  and  his  valour;  and 
afcribed  the  victory  he  had  obtained,  not  to  his 
own  fuperiority  of  conduCt,  but  to  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  or  to  the  intervention  of  a  fupenor  Pro¬ 
vidence.  In  every  refpeCt,  John  fhewed  himfelf 
worthy  of  the  courteous  treatment  which,  in  his 
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-A.D.  fallen  condition,  he  had  experienced:  he  never 
Sept?  for§o:  f°r  a  moment  the  dignity  of  his  ftation 
v-w  and,  although  a  prifoner,  ftill  remembered  that 
he  was  a  king.  Senfibly  affedted  by  the  generofity 
of  the  Prince,  he  involuntarily  burft  into  tears  of 
admiration  !  repreffed  but  by  the  natural  reflection, 
that  fuch  heroifm  in  an  enemy  might  prove  of  dan¬ 
gerous,  if  not  of  deftrudfcive  confequence,.  to  his 
native  country  ! 

The  Englifh,  and  the  Gafcon  Knights,  proud  to 
follow  fo  illuftrious  an  example,  exerted  the  fame 
humanity  and  forbearance  towards  their  pr-ifoners : 
their  means  were  fcrupuloully  afcertained  ;  their 
randoms  made  to  correfpond  with  their  fortunes ; 
and  fo  numerous  were  the  noble  captives,  and  the 
fpoils  that  had  been  accumulated,  that  the  army  of 
the  victorious  Prince,  which  had  buffered  very  in- 
confiderably  in  the  engagement,  was  amply  re¬ 
quited  for  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  they 
had  before  encountered.  The  conlternation  oc- 
cafloned  by  this  fatal  event,  prevented  any  imme¬ 
diate  effort  cn  the  part  of  France,  to  attempt  a 
remedy  to  the  evils  that  had  been  incurred  ;  and 
Edward,  who  might  eafily  have  been  prevented, 
traverfed,  without  oppofition,  the  provinces  of 
Poitou,  Angoumois,  and  Saintonge,  and  arrived, 
with  his  royal  prifoner,  in  fafety  at  Bourdeaux. 

The  hopes  and  the  dependance  of  the  French 
nation,  after  thefe  difaffers,  were  naturally  turned 
to  Charles  the  Dauphin,  who  had  not  attained  his 
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twentieth  year  ;  nor  had  his  condudt  been  hitherto 
capable  of  infpiring  confidence.  His  treachery  at 
Rouen,  his  early  flight  from  the  .field  of  battle, 
were  no  flattering  prognoftications  of  the  qualities 
of  his  heart,  or  of  his  military  talents.  But  his 
genius,  forced  to  develop  itfelf,  was  foon  found 
equal  to  the  arduous  talk  which  had  now  devolved 
npon  him.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Engliih,  he 
returned  to  Paris  •,  and,  having  been,  before  the 
battle  of  Maupertuis,  declared  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  his  firfl:  care  was  to  convene  the 
States,  to  confult  on  the  deliverance  of  the  King, 
and  the  neceffary  meafures  to  be  purfued  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  kingdom. 

If  ever  union  and  concord  were  neceffary,  it 
muft  have  been  upon  this  occafion  :  but  the  King 
had  fo  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  fubjefts,  that  it 
appeared  evident,  from  their  fubfequcnt  conduct, 
that  the  molt  confiderable  part  of  the  affembly 
came,  with  a  premeditated  defign,  to  curtail  the 
hands  of  the  royal  prerogative]  and,  inftead  of  that 
prompt  fuccour  fo  neceffary,  at  this  critical  junc¬ 
ture,  for  the  fupport  of  the  adminiftration,  they 
commenced  their  deliberations,  in  defcanting  upon, 
the  abufes  of  the  government,  and  the  neceffity 
,of  a  fpeedy  reform.  The  nobility,  who  had  buf¬ 
fered  feverely  in  their  private  fortunes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  England,  poffeffed 
not  their  former  credit.  The  moft  refpedlable 
were  either  flain  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  were  pri- 
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A.  D.  foners  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  the  re- 
mainder,  difhonoured  by  their  hafty  retreat  at 
*■ — , — ’  Poitiers,  were  the  objeds  of  fcorn  and  derifion  to 
the  populace  ;  who  accufed  them  of  having  bafely 
abandoned  their  King.  It  is  therefore  not  fur- 
prifing,  that  the  deputies  of  the  people  acquired 
the  leading  influence  in  this  general  meeting. 

Having  employed  in  deliberation  eight  days, 
without  attaining  any  fixed  objed,  fifty  perfons 
were  chofen  from  the  three  Orders,  to  determine 
and  prepare  the  refolutions  of  the  aflembly.  They 
then  demanded  of  the  Dauphin,  that,  previoufly 
to  any  afiiftance  they  fhould  grant,  he  would  dif- 
jnifs,  and  caufe  to  be  tried,  the  minifters  and. 
advifers  of  his  father,  to  whofe  evil  condudt  they 
attributed  the  misfortunes  of  the  kingdom ;  that 
he  fhould  receive  a  council,  drawn  from  the  States, 
cf  four  prelates,  twelve  nobles,  and  twelve  depu¬ 
ties,  to  aflifi  him  in  his  adminiftration  ;  that  the 
coin  fhould  be  eftabli  fired,  as  they  fhould  dired  j 
and  that  Charles,  King  of  Navarre,  fhould  be  re¬ 
leafed  from  his  confinement. 

Surprifed  at  the  boldnefs  of  their  demands,  the 
Dauphin  was  neceffitated  to  promife,  that  he  would 
confent  to  ther  wilhes ;  and  direded  ordinances  to 
be  drawn  up,  conformably  to  the  refolutions  of  the 
aflembly  :  but,  unwilling  to  fubjed  himfelf  to  their 
reftridive  intentions,  he  delayed  the  execution  upon 
various  pretences ;  and,  at  length,  announced  his 
purpofe  to  await  the  orders  of  the  King,  his  father, 
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without  whofe  countenance  he  could  not  venture 
to  form  any  decifive  meafure.  Highly  irritated  at 
his  determination,  the  States  refilled  to  grant  any 
fupply  for  the  fupport  of  the  war ;  and,  u  pon  their 
feparation,  the  Dauphin  repaired  to  Metz,  to  con¬ 
sult  with  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth, 
who  had  been  elected,  fome  years  fince,  to  the 
Imperial  throne,  by  the  fadlion  of  Clement  the 
Sixth.  This  Prince,  the  fon  of  John,  King  of 
Bohemia,  flain  at  Creci,  was  the  author  of  the 
famous  conftitution,  entitled  the  Golden  Bull ; 
formed,  with  a  variety  of  other  articles,  to  regu¬ 
late  the  eledtion  of  Emperors;  to  fix  and  afcertain 
the  number  and  functions  of  the  eledtors,  with  their 
privileges,  and  rhofe  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Germanic  body. 

The  journey  of  the  Dauphin  procured  him  not 
all  the  advantages  he  had  expedted.  The  redemp¬ 
tion  of  John,  who  was  ftill  at  Bourdeaux,  was 
agitated  with  the  Englifh  commiflioners  at  Metz  : 
but  the  King  of  England  refufed  to  liften  to  anv 
negociation,  before  the  royal  prifoner  (hould  be 
removed  to  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  and 
the  abfence  of  the  Dauphin  ferved  only  to  augment 
the  diforders  which  convulfed  the  capital.  Upon 
his  departure  from  Paris,  he  had  delegated  his 
authority  to  his  brother  Lewis,  Count  of  Anjou  ; 
who,  by  his  command,  had  iTued  an  ordinance, 
refpedting  the  alteration  of  the  fpecie.  This  un« 
popular  meafure  increafed  the  general  fermen- 
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tation ;  and  Robert  Le  Coq,  archbifhop  of  Labn, 
with  Stephen  Marcel,  provoft  of  the  merchants, 
and  chief  magiftrate  of  the  city,  inftigated  the 
unruly  populace  to  a  refinance.  A  general  fedition 
was  excited  ;  and,  upon  the  return  of  the  Dauphin, 
he  was  confirained,  by  the  authority  of  Marcel, 
to  fufpend  the  recent  ordinance  ;  to  difmifs,  and 
confifcate  the  efFcfls  of,  the  obnoxious  minifters  ; 
and  fandtify,  b?  his  concurrence,  a  variety  of  new 
demands,  which  were  added  to  their  former  requi- 
firons  ;  and  to  accept  of  a  council,  compofed  of 
thirty-eight  perfons,  chofen  from  the  three  orders, 
to  diredl  the  adminiftration  of  affairs. 

While  thefe  popular  commotions  difturbed  the 
peace  of  the  capital,  the  war  continued  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  Brittany.  The  Duke  of  Lancafler  be- 
fieged  Rennes ;  and  Geoffry  of  Harcourt,  cantoned 
in  the  Cotentin,  ravaged  the  province  with  im¬ 
punity  :  but  at  length  having  ventured  to  oppofe 
the  royal  troops  in  the  held,  led  by  Robert  of 
Clermont,  he  was  defeated  and  flain. 

The  Gallic  Monarch  had  been  detained  in  con¬ 
finement  at  Bourdeaux  ever  fince  the  fatal  battle 
of  Poitiers.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  willingly 
confented  to  liften  to  any  reafonable  terms  of  paci¬ 
fication  ;  but  the  Ring  of  England,  anxious  to  par¬ 
take  in  the  triumph  of  his  fon,  as  to  procure  him- 
felf  every  advantage  that  fo  unexpected  an  event 
might  infure,  acceded  but  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms 
far  the  period  of  two  years,  and.  commanded  the 
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royal  captive  to  be  embarked  for  England.  When 
apprifed  of  his  approach,  Edward  advanced  to 
meet  him  at  fome  diftance  from  his  capital ;  and 
received  the  unfortunate  Monarch  with  the  fame 
coyrtefy  that  might  have  been  expedited  upon  the 
voluntary  vifit  ot  a  neighbouring  potentate ;  while 
his  amiable  competitor,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
fo  much  caufe  for  exultation,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
ceed  his  former  refpeCt  and  moderation.  His 
noble  captive,  exalted  upon  a  milk-white  heed, 
and  richly  caparifoned,  which  at  that  period  of 
time,  when  punctilios  were  much  obferved,  was 
coniidered  as  a  mark  of  fovereignty,  the  modelt 
viCtor,  in  an  unafiuming  ftate,  attended  at  his  fide, 
upon  a  fmall  black  palfry ;  and  in  that  humble 
guife  prefented  a  more  dignified  fpeCtacle  to  the 
furrounding  multitudes,  than  the  odious  triumphs 
fo  difgraceful  to  the  magnanimity  of  ancient  Rome; 
when  the  majefty  of  Kings,  with  the  feelings  of  the 
footer  fex,  were  wounded  and  infulted  at  the  wheels 
of  the  triumphant  car. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Gallic  Monarch  from 
Bourdeaux,  he  had  deputed  the  Archbifhop  of  Sens, 
with  the  Counts  of  Tancerville  and  Eu,  to  an¬ 
nounce  in  his  capital  the  truce  that  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  ;  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which  he 
annulled  the  proceedings  of  the  States  ;  and,  above 
all,  forbad  the  acceptance  of  the  fubfidy,  upon  the 
terms  they  had  confented  it  fliould  be  levied.  The 
Pari  fans,  inlligated  by  Marcel,  the  violence  and 
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temerity  of  whofe  charadter  had  rendered  him  the 
popular  leader  of  the  difaffedted,  flew  to  arms ; 
compelled  the  meffengers  of  John  to  feek  their  fafety 
in  a  precipitate  flight ;  the  Dauphin,  to  reject  the 
interference  of  his  father; — -and,  to  defend  thern- 
felves  from  any  external  force  that  might  advance 
to  the  relief  of  the  Prince,  whom  they  detained  in 
a  fort  of  captivity,  they  armed  the  citizens,  threw 
chains  acrofs  the  ftreets,  funk  ditches  around  the 
walls,  and  planted  cannon,  and  other  oiTenfive 
machines,  upon  the  ramparts.  Brittany  having  been 
comprehended  in  the  recent  truce,  Charles  of  Blois, 
leaving  his  fons  in  England,  as  hoftages  for  the 
payment  of  his  ranfom,  obtained  his  liberty;  and 
his  prefence  reanimated  the  fludluating  fortunes  of 
his  houfe.  The  Duke  of  Lancafter,  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Edward,  railed  the  fiege  of  Rennes,  which 
had,  for  eight  months,  refilled  the  utmoft  efforts 
of  his  arms ; — indebted  for  its  prefervation  to  the 
fpirited  efforts  of  Bertrand  du  Guechlin,  who  there 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  fplendid  reputation 
which  his  military  talents,  in  future  campaigns,  fo 
glorioufly  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  the  recent  truce,  fo  far  from  having 
abated,  rather  feemed  to  augment  the  miferies  of 
France.  The  captivity  of  the  Monarch,  with  the 
preceding  diforders  of  the  kingdom,  produced  a 
total  diffolution  of  civil  authority  ;  and  occafloned 
the  moft  horrible  and  deftrudtive  violence  that 
ever  difgraced  the  annals  of  any  age  or  country  v 
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The  conduit  of  the  new  reformers  chofen  by  the  A 

States,  foon  difcovered  that  the  public  good  had 

been  the  pretext  to  conceal  their  avarice  and  their 

ambition.  Of  this  number,  the  Archbifhop  of 

Laon,  John  de,  Pecquigny,  Stephen  Marcel,  with 

a  few  more,  had  ufurped  the  principal  authority ; 

while  their  colleagues  in  office,  unwilling  to  fanc- 

tify,  or  to  partake  of  their  ufurpations,  abandoned 

the  fituation  to  which  they  had  been  preferred.  The 

Parifians,  who  found  that  no  beneficial  confer 

* 

quences  had  arifen  from  the  confidence  they  had 
repofed  in  Marcel,  and  diftreffed  by  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  the  King  of  Na¬ 
varre,  who  had  advanced  within  a  fhort  diftance 
of  the  city,  began  to  perceive  their  error.  The 
Dauphin  feized  the  favourable  turn  in  their  minds, 
to  folicit,  in  perfon,  fupplies  from  the  more  diftant 
provinces ;  but,  Reduced  by  their  promifes,  as  by 
the  apparent  fubmiflion  of  their  leader,  who  judiy 
feared  that  the  fuccours  he  might  obtain  would 
redound  to  his  punifhment,  returned  to  the  capital. 
But  here  he  found  himfelf  miferably  deceived  : 
they  tefufed  to  levy  troops,  or  raife  fupplies,  until 
an  affembly  of  the  States  fhould  be  convened,  to 
fanClify  their  meafures — an  alternative  to  which  he 
was  obliged  to  fubmit ;  when  he  had  the  additional 
mortification  to  learn,  that  the  King  of  Navarre, 
who  had  been  removed  to  Crevecceur,  in  the 
Cambrefis,  had,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  fa&ion  in 
Paris,  been  reflored  to  his  liberty. 
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More  implacable  from  the  length  and  feverky 
of  his  confinement,  the  liberation  of  Charles  put  a 
finifhing  hand  to  the  diforders  of  the  kingdom. 
Repairing  to  Amiens,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
inhabitants  by  his  condefcenfion  and  profufion  ; 
publicly  harangued  the  populace ;  recapitulated 
his  bufferings  and  difgraces  ;  opened  all  the  prifons 
of  the  town  ;  and  advanced  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  populace  with  the  molt  unbounded 
joy  and  exultation. 

The  Dauphin,  furrounded  on  all  Tides  by  the 
difaffected,  and  at  the  mercy  of  his  mofc  inveterate 
enemy,  was  obliged  to  temporife  and  diffemble. 
He  confented  to  every  demand ;  prifoners  of  every 
denomination,  for  whatever  crime  confined,  were 
liberated;  and,  with  an  indemnity  to  tire  adhe¬ 
rents  of  his  opponent,  his  orders  were  ilfued  to 
reftore  to  the  Navarefe  Prince  whatever  had  been 
wrefled  from  his  territories.  The  Governors,  who 
had  been  intruded  with  the  captured  forireffes, 
confcious  that  the  compliance  of  the  fon  of  John 
had  been  extorted,  refuted  to  lurrender  them  :  and 
Charles,  who  had  left  the  capital,  amply  fupplied 
by  the  Parifians  with  the  means  to  fupport  his  pre¬ 
tentions,  avowed  his  intentions  to  proceed  to  extre¬ 
mities  ;  and,  repairing  to  Rouen,  prevailed  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  enter  into  his  re- 
fentments ;  and  celebrated  with  vaft  funeral  pomp, 
the  obfequies  of  thofe  lords  W'ho  had  luffered  in  his 
caufe. 


Marcel, 
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Marcel,  who,  no  longer  attempted  to  preferve  an 
appearance  of  fubmifllon  to  the  authority  of  the 
Dauphin,  openly  erefted  the  ftandard  of  rebellion, 
and  diftinguilhed  his  partizans  from  thofe  whom  he 
fiyled  traitors  to  the  people,  by  caps  compofed  of 
blue  and  red.  The  prince  attempted  in  vain  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  the  tyranny  of  this  fa&ious 
leader :  he  appeared  in  public,  harangued  with  ap- 
plaufe  the  inconftant  multitude  ;  but  the  momen¬ 
tary  fupport  he  had  gained  by  this  meafure,  foon 
vanifhed  before  the  fuperior  popularity  of  his 
powerful  opponent.  The  fpirit  of  revolt  and  inde¬ 
pendence  daily  increafed  j  the  partizans  of  Marcel 
murdered,  in  his  prefence,  John  of  Confians,  and 
Robert  of  Clermont,  Marfhals  of  Champagne,  and 
Normandy ;  and  when  the  Prince  demanded 
whether  his  life  was  to  be  facrificed  to  their  fury, 
their  audacious  leader  clapped  his  cap  upon  his 
'head,  as  a  fignal  of  fecurity,  and  wore  in  triumph 
that  of  the  Dauphin. 

While  each  day  produced  fome  new  outrage 
committed  by  the  factious  party,  the  other  cities 
of  the  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  the  capital,  took 
the  government  into  their  hands,  and  fpread  the 
diforders  into  the  provinces.  Numerous  parties 
of  difbanded  ibldiers  ot  all  nations,  that  had  com¬ 
pofed  the  armies  of  the  French,  and  Englifh 
Monarchs,  unreftrained  by  difeipline,  and  forgetting 
the  parties  to  whom  they  had  been  attached, 
fought  the  means  of  fubfiftence  by  plunder  and 
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robbery ;  a  neb  afiociating  themfelves  with  all  the 
dilorderly  people  with  which  the  age  abounded, 
formed  themfelves  into  divifions,  which  they  ftyled 
companies.  They  committed  the  moft  atrocious 
enormities  5  defolated  the  open  country;  plun¬ 
dered,  and  burnt,  the  villages  ;  and  reduced  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  walled  towns  to  the  greateft 
diftrefs  ;  laid  fome  cities  under  contribution ;  and 
extended  their  depredation  to  that  of  Avignon,  the 
refidence  of  the  Papal  See. 

The  Dauphin,  who  upon  the  attainment  of  his 
•  twenty-firft  year  had  recently  taken  upon  himfelf 
the  title  of  Regent,  having  at  length  feized  a 
favourable  moment  to  withdraw  himfelf from  Paris, 
retired  to  Compiegne,  where  he  was  fpeedily  joined 
by  a  refpeftable  force ;  and  the  States  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  Vermandois,  acknowledging  his  autho¬ 
rity,  affociated  themfelves  in  his  defence.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  favourable  appearances  in  thofe 
provinces,  he  ventured  to  convoke  the  general 
affemJbly  of  the  States,  that  were  to  have  met  at 
that  time  at  Paris,  to  affembie  in  the  city  in  which 
he  had  taken  refuge  ;  and  received  their  fandlion, 
and  fupport.  The  Parifians,  who  had  refufed  to 
fend  their  deputies  to  this  meeting,  alarmed 
for  their  fafety,  colledted  troops  of  mercenary  fol- 
diers,  ilrengthened  the  fortifications  of  their  city, 
and  prepared  to  refift  the  expedited  refentment  of 
the  Regent. 
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The  miferies  of  the  kingdom  fcarcely  appeared 
fufceptible  of  an  increafe,  when  an  evil,  of  a  moft 
calamitous  nature,  for  a  while  fufpended  the  vio¬ 
lence  that  had  actuated  the  parties  of  Valois  and 
Navarre.  The  peafantry,  who  in  thefe  preceding 
fcenes  of  diforder  were  expofed  to  the  perpetual 
infults  of  the  oppcfing  factions,  and  no  longer  pro¬ 
tected  by  their  former  mailers,  were  reduced  to  the 
moftintolerablemifery.  Their  defpair  at  length  con¬ 
verted  into  rage,  they  every  where  rofe  in  arms ;  the 
Nobles,  and  Gentry,  hated-  for  their  tyranny,  be¬ 
came  the  firft  objefts  of  the  popular  frenzy.  They 
were  hunted  as  bealls  of  prey,  and  maffacred,  with 
their  helplefs  families,  without  mercy  or  com- 
punCtion ;  their  cattles  were  pillaged,  and  levelled 
to  the  ground ;  and  the  exceiTes  to  which  they 
carried  their  refentments,  furpaffes  all  that  ven¬ 
geance  the  moft  unbridled,  and  barbarity  the  moft 
atrocious,  can  prefent  to  the  imagination  !  horrors, 
too  dreadful  to  pollute  the  page  of  hiftory  ! 

Every  thing  gave  way  to  the  firft  prey  of  their 
attacks ;  the  Nobility  fled  before  them  ;  but  foon 
recovering  from  their  confternation,  aflailed  the 
Jacqueterie,  the  name  by  which  they  were  diftin- 
guilhed,  in  their  turn;  and  took  a  fevere  and  ample 
vengeance.  The  infurgents  were  without  difficulty 
difperfed.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  cut  to  pieces  a 
confiderable  body  near  Paris.  The  King  of  Na¬ 
varre,  irritated  at  their  maffacre  of  two  of  his  favou¬ 
rites,  engaged,  and  put  to  the  fwold,  many  thoufands, 
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-A.  D.  wiih  their  leader,  William  Caiilet ;  and  the  fame? 
fate  attended  them  in  various  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

The  Regent  had  been  at  confiderable  pains  to 
render  Meaux  a  fortrefs  of  ftrength;  and  had 
placed  in  that  town,  as  in  a  place  of  perfedt  fafety? 
his  confort,  Joan,  with  the  Duchefs  of  Orleans, 
and  other  ladies  of  high  rank.  Apprifed  of  his 
departure  for  Sens,  three  hundred  Parifians,  joined 
by  a  number  of  the  peafantry,  feized  the  moment  of 
his  abfence  ;  and,  well  allured  of  a  favourable  re¬ 
ception  from  the  inhabitants,  attempted  to  gain 
pofieffion  of  the  place.  The  moft  brutal  treatment, 
as  the  mcft  wanton  cruelty,  were  juftly  expedted  by 
this  helplefs  company  :  but  the  Count  of  Foix,  and 
Grailly,  Captal  de  Buche,  animated  by  the  gene- 
rofity  and  gallantry  of  true  knights,  attended  by  a 
few  followers,  rufhed  from  the  town,  defeated^  and 
difperfed,  with  prodigious  daughter,  the  undifci- 
plined  rabble  ;  while  the  garrifon,  enraged  at  the 
perfidy  of  the  inhabitants,  ifluing  from  the  citadel, 
and  fpreading  themfelves  over  the  city,  took  a  fignal 
and  fevere  revenge  upon  the  magiftrates  and  citi¬ 
zens,  whofe  invitation  had  actuated  the  attempt. 

This  check  was  a  mortal  blow  to  the  authority 
of  Marcel ;  who,  although  abfolute  mailer  of  Paris, 
was  not  without  his  inquietudes  :  he  could  not  but 
reflect,  that  the  moft  refpedtable  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  awaited  fome  favourable  conjundture  to 
declare  againft  him.  To  fuftain  his  declining  in¬ 
fluence 
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fluence,  he  called  the  King  of  Navarre  to  his  aid.  A.D. 
Charles,  who  had  been  employed  in  an  attempt  to 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  Normandy,  repaired  to 
Paris,  and  was  faluted  by  his  partizans,  Captain 
General  of  the  State.  In  the  height  of  thefe  dif- 
orders,  the  Regent  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find  his 
party  daily  acquiring  force,  from  the  neceflity  there 
was,  of  which  the  moll  violent  were  conlcious,  to 
rellore  fome  regular  mode  of  government.  He 
endeavoured  by  flow,  but  certain  meafures,  to 
undermine  the  prevailing  fa£liom  He  had  the 
addrefs  to  increafe  his  army,  by  attaching  numbers 
of  the  Jacqueterie  to  his  caufe  ;  polled  his  troops 
at  Charenton  and  Saint  Maur,  and  cut  off  the 
communications  to  Paris  by  the  Seine  and 
the  Marne;  burnt  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  ;  dellroyed  their  refources  for  fubfill- 
ence ;  and  warily  and  gradually  advanced  to  the 
capital. 

Several  Ikirmilhes  took  place  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties ;  a  vain  attempt  was  made  to  re¬ 
concile  the  oppoflng  Princes,  in  an  interview  be¬ 
tween  Vincennes  and  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Antoine  : 
the  King  of  Navarre,  fufpe&ed  by  the  Parifians, 
left  the  city  in  difgull,  and  withdrew  from  their 
defence  his  Navarefe  and  Englilh  troops ;  the 
latter,  infulted  by  the  inhabitants  in  their  retreat, 
to  revenge  the  outrage,  ravaged  the  environs  of 
Paris,  and  defied  them  under  their  walls.  The 
citizens,  irritated  by  this  procedure,  iflued  from 
Vol.  III.  D  '  the 
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the  town  3  were  defeated,  and  driven  back,  with 
the  lofs  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  men.  But  the 
reign  of  Marcel  drew  towards  its  clofe.  Having 
entered  into  a  fecret  negociation  with  the  King  of 
Navarre,  to  deliver  up  the  town, — and,  in  right  of 
his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Tenth,  to 
place  the  crown  of  France  upon  his  head  3  to 
effedt  the  intended  purpofe,  the  Prince  advanced 
his  troops,  in  the  night,  towards  the  gates  of  Saint 
Honore  and  Antoine. 

Their  intrigues  had  been,  however,  penetrated 
by  John  Maillard,  captain  of  one  of  the  quarters 
of  the  city,  who,  with  a  few  affociates,  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  counteract  their  purpofe.  Upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Marcel  to  open  the  gates,  a  difpute  arofe, 
opprobious  language  enfued  3  when  the  gallant 
defender  of  the  capital,  with  a  ftroke  of  his  battle- 
ax,  levelled  the  feditious  demagogue  to  the  ground. 
Their  fhouts  of  exultation  awakened  and  alarmed 
the  inhabitants.  They  afTembled  in  tumultuous 
crowds  :  the  partizans  of  Marcel,  unapprifed  of 
his  fate,  were  mafTacred  without  diffin&ion  3  the 
Bifhop  of  Laon  with  difficulty  efcaped  3  and  the 
giddy  multitude,  who  had  been,  but  the  day  before, 
his  molt  zealous  defenders,  dragged  the  body,  with 
favage  fury,  through  the  ftreecs  3  committed  the 
mod  cruel  outrages  upon  the  fenfelefs  carcafe 
of  their  once-popular  leader  ;  reproached  with  bit¬ 
ter  nefs  the  King  of  Navarre  3  and  demanded,  with 
eagemefs,  the  return  of  their  lawful  Prince.  The 
Regent,  apprifed  of  this  unexpe&ed  turn  in  his 
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favour,  made  his  entrance  into  the  city  amidiE  the 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants  :  and  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  late  diforders,  having  been  either 
malfacred  in  the  tumult,  imprifoned,  or  efcaped  to 
the  Navarefe  Prince ;  to  fecure  his  prefent  popu¬ 
larity,  the  Dauphin  palled  a  general  aft  of  forgive- 
nefs  and  oblivion. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  exafperated  at  the  ill 
fucccefs  of  his  enterprife,  continued  his  ravages,; 
To  diftrefs  the  capital,  he  got  polfelfion  of  the  moll 
important  polls  upon  the  Oife,  the  Marne,  and  the 
Seine;  cut  off  the  communication  to  the  town,  on 
that  fide,  with  the  provinces ;  and  infilled  into  his 
fervice  the  companies  that  infefted  the  kingdom 
— a  meafure  which  the  Regent  found  it  necelfary 
likewife  to  adopt.  A  variety  of  ufelefs  rencontres 
fucceeded  between  the  parties  of  the  two  Princes  : 
fortrelfes  were  taken  and  retaken ;  caftles  v/ere  de- 
ftroyed ;  towns  pillaged  and  burnt ;  until  the 
Dauphin,  having  obtained  more  efficient  aid  frorrl 
the  States,  was  at  length  enabled  to  bring  a  con- 
fiderable  force  into  the  field  ;  and  laid  fiege  to 
Melun,  which  city  had  been  delivered  to  the  King 
of  Navarre,  by  his  filler,  the  widow  of  Philip  of 
Valois.  That  Princefs,  with  the  Queen  of  Charles 
the  Fourth,  and  joan,  the  confort  of  the  Navarefe 
Prince,  clofely  invelled  in  their  retreat,  became  thus 
the  means  of  producing  an  effeftual  negociation. 
Conferences  were  opened  at  Verdun  ;  and  the  Nava¬ 
refe  Prince  repaired  to  Paris,  and  finally  concluded  a 
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A-  D.  treaty  of  peace  upon  fair  and  equitable  terms.  Bur 
the  engagements  he  had  entered  into  were  but  ill 
maintained.  Hoftilities  continued  by  the  fame 
troops  under  the  command  of  Philip  his  brother, 
who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  accede  to  the  recent 
pacification. 

1 359*  The  truce  with  the  Kino;  of  England  had  now 

O  O 

expired,  and  various  negotiations  had  been  inef¬ 
fectually  entered  upon,  to  procure  a  folid  peace. 
Impatient  of  his  long  confinement,  John  at  length 
determined  to  negociate  with  the  Englifh  Mo- 
naich  in  perfon  ;  and  having  confented  to  the  moft 
rigorous  demands  of  his  opponent,  figned,  and 
conveyed  the  treaty  to  France,  for  its  ratification. 
The  Regent  affembled  the  States :  they  unani¬ 
mously  rejedted  the  humiliating  terms  which 
defpair  had  extorted  from  their  Sovereign ;  and 
Edward,  enraged  at  their  general  concurrence, 
clofely  confined  the  royal  prifoner,  with  his  fon, 
at  Somerton.  The  molt  vigorous  preparations 
for  war  were  commenced  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Lan caller,  who  was  at  that  time  in  France,  be¬ 
gan  his  dehrudlive  ravages  in  the  vicinity  of 
Saint  Omers  ;  overran  the  Cambrefis,  and  Artois; 
and,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  Sovereign,  advan¬ 
ced  to  unite  his  troops  with  the  Englilh  forces  at 
Calais.  * 

Attended  by  his  four  fons,  the  chief  of  his 
nobility,  and  fome  of  the  bell  generals  of  the  age, 
with  the  whole  military  force  of  his  kingdom,  the 
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Englifh  Monarch  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  A.  D. 
armament,  computed  to  exceed  one  hundred  thou-  I3S9- 
fand  men.  To  elude  a  power  it  was  impofnble  to 
refill:,  the  Dauphin  diftributed  what  troops  he  had  in 
the  principal  cities  of  his  dominions  ;  collected  the 
moft  valuable  cffe&s  in  places  of  approved  ftrength; 
and  coolly  and  fteadily  determined  to  a<ft  wholly 
upon  the  defenftve.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  prudent 
meafures  was  juftified  by  the  event.  The  King  of 
England,  who  had  undertaken  this  expedition  in 
the  moft  unfavourable  feafon  of  the  year,  found  his 
projects  much  impeded  by  that  circumftance.  He 
overran  the  open  country  ;  ravaged,  plundered, 
and  railed  contributions  in  the  provinces,  as  his 
refentments  dictated  :  vet  tarnifhed  the  luftre  of 

"  4 

his  arms,  in  not  having  been  enabled,  with  his 
prodigious  army,  to  compel  the  furrender  of  any 
place  of  importance.  With  a  defire  to  be  crowned 
at  Rheims,  he  inverted  that  city  ;  when,  after  a 
vain  attempt  of  two  months,  he  inglorioudy  raifed 
the  fiege. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  w’nofe  late  amicable  ap¬ 
pearance  had  been  calculated  to  conceal  his  deep 
defign,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  become  mafter 
of  Paris,  and  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  Dauphin, 
made  his  precipitate  retreat  from  the  citv,  and 
openly  commenced  hoftilities ;  while  the  King  of 
England,  who  had  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  large  contributions, — to  fave  lus  terric  ries 
from  deftructive  violence,  advanced  to  the  capital. 
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A.  D.  He  defied  the  Regent  to  combat ;  drew  up  hi$ 
forces  before  the  walls ;  made  frequent,  as  unfuc- 
cefsful  aflaults  upon  the  ramparts :  but  the  wary 
Prince,  too  prudent  tp  rifle  a  precarious  engage¬ 
ment,  and  confcious  that  the  want  of  fubfiftence 
would  foon  compel  his  enemy  to  decamp,  was  not 
to  be  provoked,  either  by  the  defiances  or  the  me¬ 
naces  of  his  opponent.  As  he  had  forefeen,  the 
136°-  Englifh  Monarch,  having  fuffered  confiderably  by 
the  mortality  of  his  troops,  avowed  his  intention 
to  delay  his  vengeance  againft  the  city,  until  the 
further  advance  of  the  feafon  ;  and,  in  his  retreat, 
his  troops,  fpreading  themfelves  over  the  countries 
of  Maine,  Beauffe,  and  the  Chartrain,  committed 
the  moft  horrid  devaftations. 

While  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  ruinous 
manner,  the  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  never 
interrupted  :  blit,  as  the  King  of  England  infilled 
upon  a  confirmation  of  the  treaty  that  had  been 
entered  into  by  John,  there  was  not  any  likelihood 
of  an  accommodation.  At  length,  the  Ejuke  of 
Lancafter  ventured  to  remonftrate  upon  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  a  change  of  meafures :  he  reprefented  to 
Edward,  that,  great  as  had  been  his  fucceffes,  the 
crown  of  France,  the  object  of  the  war,  had  not 
become  any  nearer  to  his  attainment,  than  at  its 
commencement :  fo  far  from  advancing  his  claims 
to  the  fuccefiion,  his  deftrudtive  hoftilities  had 
united  every  Frenchman  againft  him ;  and  how¬ 
ever  its  prolongation  might  enrich  the  Englifh 
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foldiers,  it  mud,  inevitably,  be  ruinous  to  him- 
felf.  It  was  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  remon- 
ftrances  were  aided  by  the  internal  convidtion  of 
the  King,  who  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that 
his  prodigious  armament  had  produced  no  other 
e  fired!,  than  the  miferable  farisfadtion,  if  fuch  it 
were,  of  having  fpread  defolation  arid  terror  by 
his  arms,  without  having  procured  him  one  folid 
advantage. 

Thefe  confiderations  therefore  induced  him  to 
confent  to  more  moderate  terms  of  peace  ;  which 
fudden  refolution  the  ancient  hifirorians  impute  to 
the  immediate  interpofition  of  Heaven,  in  the  effedt 
produced  upon  the  mind  of  Edward,  by  a  furious 
temped:,  as  he  lay  encamped  near  the  town  of 
Chartres.  The  conferences  between  the  French 
and  Englifh  commiffioners  were  carried  on  at  the 
town  of  Bretigny,  near  that  city;  and  were  at 
length  concluded,  upon  the  following  terms  *.  it 
was  ftipulated  that  the  French  Monarch,  in  confi- 
deration  of  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold,  equal 
in  value  to  one  million  five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  the  prefent  currency,  fhould  be  reftored 
to  his  liberty  ;  that  Edward  (hould,  for  ever,  re¬ 
nounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  well  as 
to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  the  provinces  of 
Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou,  the  ancient  patri¬ 
mony  of  his  anceftors.  In  return  for  which,  he 
was  to  be  put  in  poffeflion  of  Poitou,  Xaintonge, 
Agenois,  Perigord,  Limoufin,  Querci,  Rovergne, 
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Angoumois,  and  other  diftriCts,  appertaining  to 
thofe  territories,  with  Calais,  Guifnes,  Montrieul, 
and  part  of  Ponthieu,  all  of  which,  with  Guienne, 
he  fhould  enjoy  in  full  fovereignty,  without  ho¬ 
mage,  or  any  feudal  jurisdiction  whatfoever.  The 
King  of  Navarre  was  to  be  reftored  to  his  honours 
and  poffefiions ;  Edward  was  to  renounce  his  con- 
fedaracy  with  the  Flemings ;  and  the  Gallic 
Monarch,  to  forego  his  alliance  with  the  Scots. 
That,  with  regard  to  the  difputes,  relative  to  the 
fucceffion  of  Brittany,  they  fhould  be  fettled  by 
arbitrators  ;  and  forty  hoftages,  among  whom  were 
the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Anjou,  the  fons  of  John, 
with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  be  delivered 
to  the  King  of  England,  until  thefe  terms  fnould 
have  been  fully  complied  with. 

In  conlequence  of  this  pacification,  the  royal 
prifoner  was  removed  to  Calais.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  fame  year  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified,  and 
executtd  by  both  monarchs  in  that  city  ;  and  John 
having  been  detained  fome  time  at  Saint  Omers, 
and  other  towns  in  his  route,  by  feafts  and  re¬ 
joicings,  at  length,  after  a  four  year’s  abfence,  ar¬ 
rived  in  his  capital,  in  which  he  was  received  by 
the  Parifians  with  every  outward  mark  of  loyalty 
and  affeCtion.  But  France  acquired  not  any  ad¬ 
vantages  from  the  return  of  its  Sovereign.  H;s  do¬ 
minions  had  been  fo  much  exhaufted  by  external  as 
well  as  internal  enemies,  that,  for  thedifcharge  ofhis 
ranfom,  various  expedients  were  employed,  inimi¬ 
cal 
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cal  to  the  wifhes  of  his  fubjedts;  among  others,  the 
Jews,  a  people  ever  perfecuted,  ftrangers  in  every 
country,  yet  ever  wealthy,  were  permitted  for  a 
certain  term  of  years  to  re-enter  the  kingdom,  and, 
for  this  indulgence,  contributed  liberally  to  the 
neceffities  of  the  Monarch. 

The  difmemberment  of  the  State  was  not  the 
mod  deplorable  calamity.  Many  of  thofe  places 
which  Edward  had  commanded  his  officers  to 
reftore,  they  refufed  to  deliver;  thofe  who  complied, 
became  the  leaders  of  numerous  bands  of  lawlefs 
banditti,  which  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  increafe,  and  who,  changing  their  former 
appellation,  took  that  of  cc  Late  comers,”  as 
meaning,  that  they  partook  only  of  the  gleanings 
of  that  harveft,  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsfully 
reaped  by  the  “  companies.”  Perfons  of  high  rank, 
and  military  talents,  who  had  been  ruined  by  the 
wars,  forgetful  of  their  birth  and  ftation,  joined 
thofe  defultory  troops ;  and  their  numbers  became 
fo  formidable  as  to  threaten  France  with  a  general 
defolation.  James  of  Bourbon,  who,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  o.  John,  had  affembled  a  refpedfable  force 
principally  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
provinces,  engaged  fixteen  thoufand  of  thofe  free¬ 
booters,  at  the  Brignais,  a  fmall  river  in  the  Lyon- 
nois.  He  was  totally  defeated  ;  and  every  perlon 
of  his  party,  of  any  diftindtion,  was  either  flain, 
wounded,  or  made  prifoner. 
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A.  D:  The  kingdom,  thus  more  expofed  than  ever  to 

thefe  infuriate  plunderers,  they  divided  into  two 
parties  ;  the  firft,  under  the  command  of  Sequin  de 
Badefol,  cantoned  themfelves  in  the  Lyonnois,  the 
diftritts  of  Beaujolois  and  Nevernois,  and  were  at 
length  prevailed  upon,  for  confiderable  pecuniary 
offers,  to  evacuate  the  dominions  of  the  French 
Monarch,  and  to  retire  into  Gafcony;  whilft  the 
latter  detachment,  under  a  leader  who  ftyled  him- 
felf  the  cc  Friend  of  God,  and  enemy  of  mankind/’ 
fpreading  themfelves  over  Provence,  carried  their 
exceffes  to  every  fpecies  of  licentioufnefs,  and  out¬ 
rage.  The  Court  ol  Avignon  trembled  for  their 
fafety  ;  Innocent  the  Sixth  published  againft  them  ; 
when,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Marquis  of 
Moncferrat,  the  Holy  See  was  redeemed  from  the 
apprehended  danger,  in  coiifideration  of  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  fixtv  thoufand  florins ;  and  that  Prince 
being  at  war  with  the  Lords  of  Vilconti,  they  wil¬ 
lingly  enlifted  themfelves  into  his  fervice. 

The  death  of  the-  Duke  of  Burgundy  revived 
the  intrigues  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  claimed 
the  inheritance  of  that  Duchy,  as  the  defeendant 
of  Margaret,  the  eldeft  filter  of  Eudes,  grandfather 
to  the  late  Prince:  but  the  French  Monarch,  who 
derived  his  claims  from  Jane,  the  younger  filter, 
aware  that  Charles  was  not  in  a  fituation  to  oppofc 
effectually  his  pretenfions,  took  poffeffion  of  the 
contefted  province  ;  and,  foon  after  its  re-union  to 
the  Gallic  crown,  imprudently  beftowed  it  upon 
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Philip  his  favourite  fon,  and  created  him  the  firft  A.D. 
Peer  of  France.  This  Prince,  independently  of  _  *, 
this  inftance  of  ill-timed  partiality,  had  the  good 
fortune,  by  his  union  with  Margaret,  the  affianced 
bride  of  the  deceafed  Duke,  and  heirefs  of  the 
countries  of  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  Artois,  to 
attain  the  poffeffion  of  three  territories,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  greatnefs,  as  the  fplendor  of 
the  fecond  Houfe  of  Burgundy — the  fubjeCt  of  evils 
lading  and  bloody  to  France. 

Various  difficulties  had  arifen  refpecting  the  I3^2* 
treaty  of  Bretigny.  The  King  of  Navarre  had  not 
renounced  his  juft  pretenfions  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  province.  In  this  unfettled  date  of  the 
kingdom,  John  undertook  a  journey  to  Avignon, 
where,  at  the  perfuafion  of  Urban  the  Fifth,  and 
the  King  of  Cyprus,  this  infatuated  Monarch, 
deftitute  of  the  means  either  for  the  difcharge  of  his 
ranfom,  or  for  the  neceflary  fupport  of  the  State, 
engaged  to  undertake,  in  perfon,  an  expedition 
againft  the-  Infidels.  Thefe  meafures  could  not 
fail  of  being  highly  condemned  by  the  Dauphin 
and  his  Council;  and,  upon  the  return  of  the  King 
to  his  capital,  lie  found  his  authority  fo  little  con- 
fidered,  and,  anxious  to  prevent  a  rupture  with 
Edward,  who  complained  of  the  infractions  of  the 
treaty,  that  he  determined  to  repair  himfelf  to  the 
Engliffi  Court ;  in  the  hope  that,  with  the  perfonal 
influence  he  flattered  himfelf  he  enjoyed  in  that 
kingdom,  he  might  be  able  to  adjuft  the  differences 
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that  were  fubfifting.  In  replying  to  the  entrea¬ 
ties  of  his  ion  and  his  nobles,  who  ufed  every  argu¬ 
ment  to  diftuade  him  from  this  refolution,  lie  an- 
fwered,  £c  that  if  good  faith  were  entirely  banifhed 
tc  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  it  fhould  be  ever  held 
££  facred  in  the  breaft  of  Princes  ;  that  by  the 
££  treaty  of Bretigny  he  obtained  his  liberty;  and, 
££  be  the  facrifices  what  they  may,  his  part  fhould 
“  be  honourably  performed. ” 

John,  although  he  was  received  by  the  Englifh 
Monarch  with  the  moft  diftinguifhed  marks  of 
perfonal  aftedtion  and  refpecf,  yet  found  him  highly 
exafperated  at  what  he  ftyled  the  infractions  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  recent  efcape  of  the  Count  of  Anjou, 
one  of  the  hoftages,  from  his  confinement.  Nor 
does  it  appear,  that  this  vifit  to  the  Englifh  Court 
was  productive  of  any  advantage.  Edward  declined 
receding  from  any  of  his  demands ;  and,  whether 
his  end  was  hafttned  by  his  mental  afflictions,  or  a 
confumptive  malady,  he  was  taken  ill  fome  months 
after  his  arrival,  and  clofed  his  unfortunate,  as 
inglorious  reign,  at  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  in  the 
forty  fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of 
his  reign.  The  magnificent  fpirit  of  Edward  in¬ 
duced  him  to  celebrate  the  obfequies  of  his  royal 
gueft  with  vaft  funeral  honours,  whom,  notwith- 
ftandir.g  his  boafted  magnanimity,  he  had  fo 
cruelly  perfecuted  :  and  the  unhappy  John  had 
the  fatistadtion  to  be  attended  in  his  laft  mo¬ 
ments  by  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Orleans,  his 
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fon  and  brother,  with  other  Gallic  Princes  who  A-D- 
were,  at  that  time,  in  the  dominions  of  his  rival : 
and  his  corpfe,  conveyed  into  France,  was  in¬ 
terred  with  thofe  of  his  anceftors  in  the  royal 
fepulchre  of  St.  Denis. 

This  Monarch  left  four  fons  by  his  firfi:  con- 
forr,  Bonna,  of  Luxembourg,  filler  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany; — Charles,  his  fucceflfor ;  Lewis,  John, 
and  Philfp,  Dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Burgundy  : 
and  his  daughters  were — Jane,  Queen  of  Navarre; 

Maria,  Duchefs  of  Bar;  Ifabel,  efpoufed  to  Galeas 
Vifconti ;  and  Margaret. 

Upon  a  curfory  view  of  the  foregoing  reign,  the 
reader  is  furprifed  at  the  general  difaffedion  which 
fo  invariably  attended  the  perfon  of  this  Monarch, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  government,  to  his 
refumption  of  the  regal  authority,  upon  his  return 
from  the  Englifh  Court ;  but,  upon  a  clofe  invef- 
tigation  of  the  various  abufes  which  marked  his 
adminiftraticn,  the  caufes  of  that  unpopularity 
ceafe  to  be  any  longer  a  myftery.  It  is  of  dan¬ 
gerous  confequence  to  a  Sovereign,  who  fhould  be 
the  guardian  of  the  laws,  and  the  protedor  of  in¬ 
nocence,  to  open  the  path,  by  his  own  example, 
to  cruelty  and  injuftice, — too  fatally  experienced, 
by  this  Prince,  in  the  miferable  diforders  that  per¬ 
vaded  his  capital,  during  the  regency  of  his  fon. 

The  misfortunes  of  Philip,  proceeding  from  the 
violence  and  impetuofity  of  his  paftions,  fhould  have 
correded  and  retrained  the  fimilar  propenfities  of 
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A.  D.  John;  but  he  negledted  to  profit  by  the  falutary 
admonition  ;  and  the  hafty  executions  of  the  Con- 
ftable,  and  the  adherents  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
without  the  folemnity  of  trial,  are  melancholy  in- 
ftances  of  the  power  of  a  defpot,  who,  renouncing 
the  common  principles  of  humanity,  fets  at  de¬ 
fiance  all  obligations,  both  human  and  divine. 

The  French  hiftorians,  while  they  arraign  the 
inflexible  feverity  of  this  Prince,  hurried,  by  his 
refentments,  to  the  facrifice  of  every  confideration 
to  gratify  his  vengeance, — at  the  fame  time  allow 
him  to  have  been  generous  and  fincere,  highly 
tenacious  of  his  word  ;  and,  in  every  particular  that 
related  to  the  dignity  of  his  fituation,  magnificent 
and  fplendid : — qualities  rarely  found,  but  in  a 
liberal  and  expanfive  mind.  But  pafiion,  unre- 
ftrained,  to  what  a  multiplicity  and  variety  of 
crimes  does  it  not  condudt  the  unrefledting  agent ! 

Perfonally  brave,  his  military  talents  were  yet 
beneath  mediocrity  :  and  although  to  his  impru¬ 
dences  and  temerity  may  be,  in  a  great  meafure, 
attributed  the  miferies  of  France, — to  his  fubjedts 
may  be  as  juftly  imputed  the  difafters  of  the  State. 
Without  a  proper  fenfe  of  the  danger  and  the 
diftrefs  of  the  kingdom,  the  Nobles,  folely  occu¬ 
pied  by  their  individual  interefls,  were  infenfible 
to  the  captivity  of  their  Monarch.  Their  ill- 
timed  magnificence,  their  luxurious  and  profligate 
manners,  which  the  hiftorians  of  that  reign  fo 
freely  canvafs,  could  not  fail  to  weaken  the  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  caufe,  and  make  them  as  unfit,  as  they 
were  unwilling,  to  exert  themfelves  in  the  de¬ 
fence  and  fafety  of  their  country.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  the  life  of  John  was  a  proof,  how 
much  the  want  of  prudence,  and,  we  may  add, 
the  indulgence  of  his  predominant  error,  ren¬ 
dered  abortive  the  good  qualities  of  which 
he  was  pofieffed  :  and  hence,  his  goodnefs  has  been 
llylqd  weaknefs,  his  liberality  oftentation,  his  va¬ 
lour  levity,  and  his  afli-vity  precipitation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  errors,  his  cruel 
reverie  of  fortune  entitles  him  to  compafiion  and 
forbearance.  To  fee  pride  humbled  by  difgrace, 
is  an  aweful,  but  an  ufeful  lelfon :  to  behold 
adverfity  ennobled  by  a  dignified  and  a  patient 
fortitude,  ought  to  be  the  fubjedl  of  applaufe  and 
imitation.  Misfortune  had  entirely  changed  the 
difpofition  of  this  Monarch,  and  left  not  a  vef- 
tige  of  his  former  violence.  Worn  out  by  trou¬ 
bles  and  difappointments,  humanity  recovered 
rhofe  rights,  which  vain-glory  and  adulation  had 
fo  early  lupprefied.  He  conciliated,  in  a  won¬ 
derful  degree,  the  good-wili  of  his  enemies ;  and 
was  perlonally  beloved  and  refpected,  while  a 
prifoner,  or  rather  a  guelt,  at  the  Court  of  Ed¬ 
ward.  The  elegant  Petrarch,  who  was  fent  upon 
an  embalTy,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  return 
to  his  dominions,  bellows  upon  his  perfonal  and 
mental  endowments,  a  warm  and  flattering  com¬ 
mendation  i  and,  as  this  writer  was  acute  in  his 
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A.  D.  obfervations,  and  accurate  in  the  veracity  of  his 
reports,  his  authority  deferves  regard.  But  we 
muft  allow,  that,  dazzled  by  the  fplendour  of  roy¬ 
alty,  his  complacency  carried  him  too  far,  when 
he  diftinguilhed  him  by  the  inflated  appellations 
of,  the  firft  of  Kings,  and  the  moft  invincible  of 
men  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH,  SURNAMES 

THE  WISE. 

Refledlions  on  the  errors  of  the  preceding  reigns — The  accef- 
fion  of  Charles — Advantages  obtained  in  Normandy — The 
war  in  Brittany — The  battle  of  Auray — Death  of  Charles  of 
Blois — Treaty  of  Guerrand —Ravage  of  the  Companies— 
Henry  of  Caftile  takes  them  into  his  fervice,  and  with  the 
afliftance  of  Da  Guefclin  obtains  the  Caftilian  crown — Peter 
the  Cruel,  with  the  fupport  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  gains  the 
battle  of  Navarrette,  and  recovers  his  dominions — The  cruelty 
and  ingratitude  of  that  Prince — He  is  flain  by  Henry — who 
is  raifed  to  the  vacant  throne — The  French  Monarch  receives 
the  complaints  of  the  difaffe&cd  inhabitants  of  Aquitaine— 
He  fummons  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  his  Court  of  Peers— 
Declares  war  againft  the  King  of  England — The  fubmiffion 
of  Ponthieu — Fruitlefs  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Lancafter — 
Death  of  Chandos — The  affembly  of  the  States — The  rapid 
progrefs  of  the  Gallic  arms  under  Du  Guefclin — Severity  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Limoges — Difperfion  of  the  arma¬ 
ment  led  by  Sir  Robert  Knolles — The  Englifh  fleet  captured 
by  that  of  Caftile — Succefs  of  the  Conftable  beyond  the  Loire 
—The  Captal  de  Buch  taken — Fruitlefs  attempts  of  Edward 
— Brittany  overrun  by  Du  Guefclin — A  truce — Death  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  King  of  England — Hoftilities  re¬ 
commenced — Procefs  again  the  King  of  Navarre — who  lofes 
his  pofleflions  in  the  Gallic  dominions — The  French  Monarch 
fails  in  his  attempt  to  re-annex  Brittany  to  his  crown — Mont- 
fort  is  reftored — Death  of  Du  Guefclin — Invafion  of  the 
Englilh — The  death  and  charafter  of  Charles. 

.A.C  CUSTOM  ED,  for  fo  many  years,  and 
under  the  molt  perplexing  circumftances,  to  par- 
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A.  D.  ticipate  in  the  cares  of  government,  the  authority 
•364 •  of  Charles  received  but  little  augmentation  from 
his  acceffion  to  the  regal  power.  Experience 
proved  an  inftrudtor,  more  efficacious  than  would 
have  been,  the  precepts  of  the  mod  fagacious,  and 
profound  politician.  Adverfity  had  given  him 
leifure  to  reflect  upon  the  revolutions  of  the  fore¬ 
going  reigns;  and ,  the  temperate  inveftigation  of 
the  errors  of  his  predecefiors,  enabled  him  to  profit 
by  their  various,  as  fignal  misfortunes.  France, 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  the  mod  humiliating  mifery 
and  deipondency,  appeared  unlikely  to  recover  foon 
her  wanted  afcendancy;  but  there  are  in  all  countries, 
more  particularly  in  this,  fortunate  from  fituation, 
internal  refources,  which  lie  concealed  until  fome 
adtive  and  enlightened  genius  ffiall  arife  to  bring 
them  forth,  and  make  them  fubfervient  to  the 
welfare  and  profperity  of  that  people  for  whofe 
benefit  they  were  originally  defigned.  To  the  firft 
Princes  of  the  Capetian  race  the  reputation  of 
valour  had  been  a  neceftary  qualification  to  fecure 
to  them  the  poffeffion  of  their  fiudtuating  honours  : 
i'educed  by  their  example,  their  fucceffors,  to 
acquire  a  vain-glory  which  it  would  have  been 
better  had  they  not  ever  obtained,  precipitated 
their  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  defpair  ;  but  Charles, 
who  judicioufly  conceived  that,  for  the  prefervation 
of  his  dominions,  prudence  was  more  neceftary  than 
military  fame,  was  the  firft  European  Monarch  who 
laid  it  down  as  an  invariable  maxim  not  ever  to 
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appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies  ;  -and  juftified,  by  A.  D. 
the  fuccefs  which  attended  this  meafure,  the  fupe-  5  3^4* 
nor  advantages  of  policy  and  judgment,  over  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  valour. 

Referving  his  attentions  to  the  deliberations  of  May  19. 
the  cabinet,  he  entrufted  the  command  of  his  armies 
to  generals  of  the  molt  approved  condu£t  and 
courage  ;  and  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was 
marked  by  a  happy  prefage  of  its  future  pro- 
fperity;  by  the  welcome  tidings  of  a  victory  ob¬ 
tained  at  Cocherel,  in  Normandy,  by  Bertrand  du 
Guefclin,  over  the  forces  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 

This  celebrated  warrior,  whom  Charles  had  the 
defcernment  to  make  the  inftrument  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  exploits,  had  been  employed  by  this  Prince, 
antecedently  to  the  death  of  his  father :  he  had 
recently  recovered  to  his  Sovereign,  Mantes,  Melun, 
and  the  fortrefs  of  Rouboife,  which  commanded 
the  paffages  of  the  Seine  ;  and  by  thefe  captures 
had  reftored  to  the  cities  of  Paris,  and  Rouen, 
their  commercial,  as  long-interrupted  communica¬ 
tion.  Accuftomed  to  difgrace,  this  late  fuccefs,  in 
which  the  Gallic  General  had  the  good  fortune  to 
capture  the  Captal  de  Buch,  a  Gafcon  officer  of 
efteemed  abilities,  and  the  leader  of  the  Navarefe 
army,  re-animated  the  drooping  hopes  of  the 
French.  Several  important  places  furrendered  to 
their  arms ; — when  the  triumphant  Bertrand,  who 
had  been  rewarded  by  his  Sovereign  with  the  terri¬ 
tories  appertaining  to  the  county  of  Longueville, 
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was  recalled  from  the  fcene  of  conqueft,  to  fupport 
Charles  of  Blois  againft  his  more  pov/erful  oppo¬ 
nent,  the  young  Count  of  Montfort,  affifted  by  the 
troops,  and  fome  of  the  moil  approved  Generals  of 
the  Engliffi  Monarch.  Nor  can  we  here  omit  to 1 
obferve  the  fhameful  duplicity  of  Edward,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  late  treaty  of  Bretigny,  had 
permitted  his  bell;  officers  and  foldiers  to  continue 
their  hoftilities  in  Normandy,  under  commiffions 
from  the  King  of  Navarre. 

The  contending  Princes  had  recently  entered 
into  a  treaty  at  Landes,  to  reftore  peace  to  the  ex¬ 
it  aufted  Duchy  of  Brittany,  by  an  equal  partition 
of  the 'ducal  honours  and  territories  of  that  pro¬ 
vince;  but  the  Countefs  of  Penthievre,  the  confort 
of  Charles  of  Blois,  having  peremptorily  rejedted  a 
confirmation  of  their  pacification,  the  war  had  re¬ 
commenced  with  redoubled  violence.  The  battle 
of  Auray  decided  the  fate  of  the  party  of  Blois. 
Charles  was  defeated,  and  fain  in  the  engagement ; 
Du  Guefclirr,  after  having  broken  his  fword,  and 
battle-axe,  furrendered  himfelf  a  prifoner  to  John, 
Lord  Chandos  ;  and  Montfort  obtained  foon  after 
the  intire  poffeffion  of  ©he  contefled  territories. 
The  ill  effedls  that  might  have  enfued  from  the 
afcendancy  obtained  by  the  Count  of  Montfort  the 
ally,  and  fan-in-law  of  Edward,  were  eluded  by 
the  prudence  of  the  Gallic  Monarch  ;  who,  con- 
fcious  that  the  King  of  England  awaited  but  fome 
favourable  pretext  to  recommence  hoftilities  in 
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France,  concluded  a  treaty  with,  and  confepted  to  A.D. 
receive  the  homage  of,  the  fuccefsful  Duke.  , 1 
Conferences  were  opened  at  Guerrand,  where  it 
was  ftipulated  that  Jane,  the  widow  of  the  de- 
ceafed  prince,  in  compenfation  for  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  her  claims  to  the  province,  fhould  preferve 
the  counties  of  Penthievre  and  Limoufin,  with 
Other  pecuniary  advantages ;  that  her  fon,  an 
hoftage  in  England,  fhould  be  united  to  the  filler 
of  Montfort,  and  fucceed  to  his  dominions  in 
his  failure  of  ifiue ;  that  in  future  the  exclufion 
of  females  from  the  inheritance,  but  in  default  of 
every  male  heir,  fhould  be  the  eftablifhed  law  of 
Brittany.  And  thus  ended  a  war  of  three-and- 
twenty  years,  in  which  that  diftra&ed  country  had 
experienced  the  moil  miferable  devaluation,  with 
the  lofs  of  an  infinitude  of  her  people,  and  her 
moll  gallant  nobles. 

The  treaty  of  Guerrand,  which  wTas  followed  1365* 
by  one  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  was  confidered 
by  the  Gallic  Monarch  to  be  of  as  much  real  im¬ 
portance  to  the  fecuriry  of  his  crown,  as  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fubjedls.  But  fleeting  were  the  mo¬ 
ments  of  tranquillity,  produced  by  thofe  events; 
and  France,  in  confequence  of  that  peace,  was 
again  expofed  to  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  dis¬ 
banded  troops,  who,  led  by  Gafcon  and  Englilh 
knights  of  military  fame,  became  a  terror  to  all 
peaceable  inhabitants.  With  grief  and  indigna¬ 
tion,  Charles  faw  the  dreadful  devaflations  of  thefe 
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■A.D.  licentious  plunderers,  without  the  means  to  alie- 
viate  the  miferies  of  the  nation :  they  were  better 
foldiers  than  any  that  he  could  bring  into  the 
field ;  and  the  ftate  of  his  finances  prevented  him 
from  purchafing  their  forbearance  by  pecuniary^ 
confiderations.  Various  expedients  were  devifed 
to  induce  them  to  quit  the  kingdom, — when  a  fa¬ 
vourable  event  occurred,  which  enabled  the  King 
to  difcharge  into  foreign  countries  this  dangerous, 
as  inteftine  evil. 

Peter,  King  of  Caftile,  juftly  fligmatifed  by  the 
furname  of  The  Cruel,  had  filled  with  blood  and 
murder,  his  family  and  his  kingdom:  he  had  put 
to  death,  in  violation  of  the  public  faith,  Eleonora 
de  Guzman,  the  beloved  miflrefs  of  his  father,  who 
had  borne  him  feven  fons,  with  one  of  his  bro¬ 
thers,  from  a  groundlefs  jealoufy:  his  nobles  fell 
every  day  the  victims  of  his  feverity;  and  his  con- 
fort,  Blanch  of  Bourbon,  fifler  to  the  Queen  of 
France,  after  a  long  confinement,  he  poifoned,  at 
the  inftigation  of  Mary  de  Padilla,  who  had  gained 
an  entire  afcendancy  over  his  affe£tions.  Henry 
of  Traftamere,  another  brother  of  the  ferocious 
Monarch,  perceiving  the  fate  of  all  who  were  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  tyrant,  took  up  arms  in  his  de¬ 
fence!  but,  defeated  by  Peter,  fought  a  refuge 
in  the  Court  of  the  French  Monarch,  and  offered 
to  take  into  his  fervice  the  defultory  troops,  by 
whofe  incurfions  the  kingdom  was  affli&ed. 
Charles,  highly  gratified  by  the  expedient,  em¬ 
ployed 
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ployed  Du  Guefclin,  whofe  fervices  he  had  reco¬ 
vered  at  a  vaft  ranfom,  to  treat  with  the  leaders 
of  the  *  Companies/  many  of  whom  had  been 
his  aflociates  in  the  field.  The  efteem  and 
refped:  in  which  they  held  his  perfon  and  his  cha- 
rafter,  induced  them  to  place  an  implicit  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  promifes:  they  readily  confented  to 
embrace  a  more  honourable  way  of  life,  than  that 
to  which  they  had  been  driven  by  their  neceffities, 
and  to  reltore  the  numerous  fortreffes  they  had. 
feized.  At  the  defire  of  Bertrand,  the  principal 
chiefs  repaired  to  Paris,  where  they  were  magni¬ 
ficently  treated  and  carefifed  by  the  French  Mo¬ 
narch;  and,  fenfible  of  the  real  advantages  that 
would  refult  from  their  departure,  he  advanced 
them  two  hundred  thoufand  francs  for  the  fupport 
of  their  expedition.  Being  joined  by  many  Breton 
noblemen,  with  other  adventurers,  and  led  by  Du 
Guefclin,  they  took  the  route  to  Avignon.  The 
pontiff.  Urban  the  Fifch,  highly  incenled  at  the 
order  of  their  march,  was  yet  compelled,  with  his 
abfolution,  to  provide  them  with  a  confiderable 
fum,  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of  the  devaflation  they 
had  commenced,  to  oblige  him  to  accede  to  their 
wi  fires. 

Thefe  veteran  troops,  conduced  by  fo  gallant  a 
commander,  eafily  prevailed  over  a  Sovereign  who, 
from  terror  alone,  kept  the  pofleT’on  of  his  pre¬ 
carious  honours.  Flenry  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Caflile,  at  Cahors  and  Burgos ;  and  Peter,  aban- 
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doned  by  his  fubjedts,  embarked  at  Corunna,  and 
threw  himfelf  upon  the  generofity  and  protedlion 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  pleaded  his  lawful 
claims  to  that  throne,  from  whence  he  had  been 
driven  ;  and,  as  an  extenuation  of  his  cruelties,  the 
exceffive  power,  as  turbulent  difpofitions  of  his 
numerous  brethren:  and  Edward,  flattered  by  the 
fplendid  appellation  of  the  dethfoner  and  reflorer 
of  kings,  confented  to  aflift  the  fuppliant  Monarch 
in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  The  f  Compa¬ 
nies,’  who  had  fo  much  contributed  to  the  fuccefs 
of  the  new  Sovereign,  at  the  firft  fummons,  haflily 
repaired  to  the  ftandard  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
under  whofe  banners  they  had  fo  often  conquered: 
but  Henry,  beloved  by  the  Caftilians,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  King  of  Arragon,  was  enabled,  not- 
withftanding  the  defection  of  thefe  troops,  to  bring 
2n  army  of  one  hundred  thoufand  men  into  the 
field;  and  arrived,  with  his  forces,  at  Najara,  at 
the  fame  time  that  his  opponent,  with  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  force,  encamped  at  the  fmall  town  of  Na¬ 
varette. 

In  oppofition  to  the  advice  of  Du  Guefclin, 
who  ftrongly  urged  the  policy  of  delaying  a  de- 
cifive  adtion;  reprefenting,  that  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  want  of  every  neceflary  fubfiftance,  muff 
foon  be  compelled  to  retire;  Henry  infilled  upon 
an  immediate  engagement.  The  ufual  afcendancy 
of  Edward  prevailed ;  the  Caftilians  were  entirely 
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feated ;  their  leader  chafed  from  the  field  of  battle,  A- 
with  the  lofs  of  twenty  thoufand  men;  and  the 
Gallic  general  once  more  furrendered  himfelf  apri- 
foner  to  the  Engliih  arms. 

This  vidtojry  re-eftablifhed  Peter  upon  the 
throne,  by  a  revolution  as  prompt  as  was  that  by 
which  he  had  been  driven  from  it;  and  he  fcru- 
pled  not  to  demand  of  his  benefadtor,  the  facrifice 
of  his  ' Caftilian  prifoners,  to  appeafe  his  refent- 
ments ;  but  Edward,  -{truck  with  horror  at  his 
propofal,  advifed  him  rather  to  endeavour,  by 
mildnefs  and  clemency,  to  regain  the  affedlions  of 
his  fubjedts,  than  in  dame  their  juft  deteftation,  by 
meafures  fo  repugnant  to  honour  and  humanity. — 

Repaid  by  the  ingratitude  he  ought  to  have  ex¬ 
pected  from  an  alliance  with  one  deftituie  of  every 
moral  virtue,  the  Prince  of  Wales  ineffectually  de¬ 
manded  the  pay  that  had  been  ftipulated  for  his 
Englifh  troops;  and,  finding  that  they  were  daily 
decreafjng  from  want  and  ficknefs,  and  his  own 
health  confiderably  impaired  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
campaign,  he  was  obliged  to  depart  with  the  vain 
promifes  of  his  ungenerous  ally;  and  returned  with 
his  diminifhed  army  to  Bourdeaux. 

The  fate  of  this  perfidious  Prince  was  not  long 
undecided:  his  barbarities  over  his  vanquifhed 
fubjedts,  revived  their  efforts  to  relieve  themfelves 
from,  his  yoke.  Plenry  de  Traftamere,  with  Du 
Guefclin,  who  had  been  again  redeemed  by  the 
King  of  France,  having  levied  new  forces,  re¬ 
turned 
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A.  D.  turned  to  Cafbile ;  and  Peter,  once  more  de- 
throned,  was  (lain  ^by  the  hand  of  his  brother,  a 
vihtim  to  his  vices,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age;  and  thus  experienced,  that  fear  is  the  word 
prote&or  of  a  crown ;  and  that  thofe  who  found 
their  authority  in  blood,  will  often  find  but  one 
flep  from  the  purple  to  the  tomb  !  Henry,  al¬ 
though  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Alonzo,  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  vacant  throne;  and  {attained  it  in 
oppofition  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  Kings  of 
Navarre,  Arragon,  Grenada,  Portugal,  and  the 
Claims  of  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  who  had  efpoufed 
Conflance,  the  daughter  of  Perer.  Environed  by 
enemies,  he  braved  their  attempts,  and  tranfmitted 
the  inheritance  to  his  pofterity.  Guefclin,  with 
the  dignity  of  Conftable,  was  amply  recompenfed 
for  his  zealous  adherence,  by  confiderable  pofTefi- 
fions :  honours  and  rewards  were  liberally  beftowed 
upon  all  his  a ffo dates  ;  and  the  afiiftance  that  he 
had  obtained  from  the  Gallic  Monarch,  he  had 
foon  the  opportunity  to  repay  by  a  grateful  and 
efficacious  fupport  in  the  fubfequent  events  of  his 
reign. 

T he  re  fpi  te  which  Fran ce  had  e nj oyed,  from  the  em  - 
ployment  of  the c  Companies,’  Charles  endeavoured 
to  improve  by  his  indefatigable  attention  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  regulations  of  his  kingdom  ;  he  negleded  not 
any  thing  that  could  conciliate  the  friend  fhi  p  of  the 
neighbouring  potentates ;  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
ieveral  Princes  of  Germany,  with  the  King  of 
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Caftile,  were  decidedly  in  his  intereft :  he  pro¬ 
cured  a  difpenfation ;  and  obtained  for  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  die  heirefs  of 
•Flanders,  which  had  been  long  in  agitation,  in 
fpite  of  the  efforts  of  the  King  of  England  to  ob¬ 
tain  her  for  one  of  his  fons.  Two  thirds  of  the 
ranfom  of  his  father  had  been  liquidated;  the 
hoftages  in  England  were  nearly  all  redeemed — ■ 
and  thefe  circumftances,  with  the  increafing  pro- 
iperity  of  his  dominions,  induced  him  to  prepare 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  might 
occur,  to  repair  the  difgraces  of  the  laft  reigns, 
and  to  reftore  the  luftre  and  the  independency  of 
the  Gallic  Crown.  / 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had,  in  his  fplendid 
but  imprudent  expedition  into  Caftile,  incurred  a 
prodigious  expence,  and  a  variety  of  pecuniary 
engagements,  which  the  revenues  of  his  principa¬ 
lity  were  infufficient  to  difcharge,  upon  his  return 
to  Bourdeaux,  had  found  it  neceffary  to  impofe  a 
new  and  fevere  tax  upon  his  Gallic  fubjedts.  This 
meafure  produced  a  general  difaffedtion  to  his 
government;  and  the  gear  vaffals  of  the  ceded 
provinces,  not  without  reafon,  complained  that, 
confidered  as  a  conquered  people,  their  privileges 
were  difregarded ;  and  that,  although  the  fori  of 
Edvard  had  been  molt  liberal  in  his  favours,  when 
at  war  with  the  French  Monarch,  fo  foon  as  his 
defigns  upon  that  kingdom  had  been  accom¬ 
pli  fhed,  his  bounty  had  been  withdrawn  ;  and  that, 
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D.  regardlefs  of  their  fervices,  the  Englifh  were  alone 
J permitted  either  to  partake  of  his  confidence,  or  to 
enjoy  any  office  of  importance.  With  thefe  fenti- 
ments,  they  were  naturally  led  to  direct  their  wifhes 
to  their  ancient  fovereign ;  and  Charles,  attentive 
to  improye  to  his  advantage  the  errors  of  his 
opponent,  encouraged  them  to  appeal  for  a  re- 
drefs  of  their  grievances,  to  his  tribunal. 

8369.  The  reciprocal  renunciations,  which,  by  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny,  were  to  have  been  made  by 
either  fovereign — Edward  of  his  claims  to  the 
French  crown  and  the  northern  provinces,  and 
Charles,  to  the  territories  that  had  been  ceded  to 
the  King  of  England,  had  not  ever  been  finally 
concluded.  Upon  this  pretence,  therefore,  the 
Gallic  Monarch  grounded  his  right  to  receive  the 
appeals  of  the  fub-vaflals  of  Guienne,  Ponthieu, 
and  other  diftrids,  under  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  conceived  that  the  fevere 
terms  that  had  been  exacted  from  his  father,  by 
the  conqueror,  juftified  him  in  any  attempt  to 
recover  the  territories  that  had  been  torn  from  his 
dominions.  The  declining  years  of  Edward,  the 
increafing  ill  health  of  his  fon,  with  the  favourable 
difpofition  of  his  fubjedts,  were  certainly  not 
among  the  lead' of  his  inducements  to  commence 
hoflilities  j  and,  to  fandtify  in  fome  meafure  his 
defigns,  the  difeontented  Nobles  of  Aquitaine  were 
dircdled  to  lay  their  grievances  before  his  Parlia- 
'  ment  *  and,  with  their  concurrence,  he  fummoned 
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the  vi&or  of  Poitiers  to  appear,  and  anfwer  before 
his  tribunal,  to  their  complaints. 

Accuftomed,  hitherto,  to  prefcribe  terms  to 
others,  the  citation  of  the  French  Monarch  aroufed 
the  indignation  of  Edward  :  <f  Yes,”  replied  the 
infulted  Prince,  ,f  I  will  repair  to  Paris;  but  it 
t(  fliall  be  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand 
“  men.”  Yet,  however  impatient  to  put  thefe 
threats  into  execution,  he  had  not  the  means  to 
raife  troops ;  neither  did  he  receive  efficient  fup- 
port  from  his  father,  in  whom  conqueft  was  no 
longer  the  adlive  principle  of  his  foul  ;  and  who, 
from  the  unwarlike  charadter  of  his  opponent,  and 
the  fuppofition  that  France  could  not  fpeedily 
recover  from  her  late  ruinous  condition,  had  fuf- 
fered  his  marine  to  go  to  decay.  His  fon  was 
therefore  obliged  to  delay  his  meditated  vengeance ; 
and  the  King  of  England,  by  a  negociation,  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent  an  open  rupture.  But  his  cau¬ 
tious  adverfary,  prepared  for  immediate  hoftilities, 
had  fecured  to  his  fervice  the  remainder  of  the 
*  Companies,’  whom  the  late  unpopular  meafures  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  detached  from  his  inte- 
refts  ;  had  entered  into  a  ftridt  alliance  with  the 
Scottifh  Monarch  ;  and  had  obtained  from  his  firm 
ally,  the  King  of  Caftille,  a  confiderable  naval 
armament ;  and,  with  thefe  refources,  he  ventured 
to  fend  his  defiance  to  the  Court  of  Edward. 

So  well  had  his  meafures  been  taken,  that  his 
denunciation  of  war  was  rapidly  followed  by  the 
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furrendcr  of  Abbeville,  Saint  Valery,  and  Rue  le 
Crotov,  to  the  Gallic  troops,  commanded  by  the 
Count  of  Saint  Pol  and  Guy  du  Chatillon  ;  and, 
in  a  fhort  time,  the  whole  diftriCt  of  Ponthieu 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  their  natural 
Sovereign.  Irritated  and  confounded  at  the  celerity 
of  this  reduction,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Anjou  and  Berry  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  the 
Englifh  Monarch,  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  his 
wrath,  determined  to  facrifice  to  his  refehtment 
the  hoftages  that  were  yet  in  his  hands ;  but,  re¬ 
trained  by  reflection  upon  this  ungenerous  mode 
of  retaliation,  he  re-aflumed  the  vaih  title  of  King 
of  France,  and  commenced  the  molt  vigorous 
preparations  to  chaftife  what  he  confidered  the 
prefumption  ot  a  fubdued  opponent. 

The  war,  illumined  at  the  extremities  of  France, 
obliged  Edward  to  divide  his  forces.  The  Duke 
of  Lancalter,  difembarking  at  Calais,  penetrated 
to  the  valley  of  Tournehem,  near  Saint  Omers  ; 
and  Charles,  who  had  prepared  at  Harfleur  a  vaft 
naval  equipment  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  to  make  a  defcent  upon  the  Englifh 
coafts,  abandoned  that  intention,  to  arreft  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Prince ;  and,  warned  by  the  fields  of 
Creci  and  Poitiers,  ftriCtly  enjoined  his  brother 
not  to  provoke,  but  to  decline,  a  decifive  engage¬ 
ment.  In  confequence  of  this  injunction,  feveral 
fkirmifhes  took  place ;  but  the  Gallic  army,  difpirited 
by  an  inactivity  fo  contrary  to  the  genius  of  their 
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nation,  leaving  detachments  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  difperled  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  with  an  intent  to  burn  the  Beet  at  Harfleur, 
took  the  route  for  Normandy ;  but,  prevented  in 
his  attempt  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Count  of  Saint 
Pol,  he,  with  a  confiderable  lofs,  retreated  with  his 
army  again  to  Calais. 

The  campaign,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  was  not  more  fuccefsful  to  the  Englifh  arms. 
The  brave  Chandos  was  (lain  in  an  engagement  at 
Leu fac,  near  Poitiers,  lamented  by  his  enemies  as 
well  as  by  his  friends, — whofe  valour  was  equal  to 
his  judgment,  and  whofe  councils  were  ever  diredted 
to  honour  and  humanity.  In  him,  •  the  Prince  of 
Wales  loft  the  early  guide  of  his  youth,  and  one  of 
his  beft  generals ;  to  whofe  advice  had  he  attended, 
he  might  have  prevented  the  difaffedfion  of  his 
Gallic  lubjedts ;  and  the  King  of  England,  with  his 
fon,  acknowledged,  but  too  late,  their  error  in 
recalling  the  obnoxious  taxes,  with  a  promife  to 
bury  in  oblivion  the  revolt  of  the  ceded  provinces. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  French  Monarch  had  difpofed 

the  nation  to  contribute  their  aftiftance  to  a  war 

fo  happily  commenced  ;  and  Charles,  allured  of 

their  favourable  difpofition,  in  the  autumn  cf  the 

year  convoked  a  general  affembly  of  the  States  at 

Paris,  and  obtained^  a  vigorous  fupport.  They 

impofed,  befides  a  renewal  of  thofe  taxes  that,  had 

been  exadted  for  the  releafe  of  the  late  King,  a  new 
\  '  ° 

and  heavy  contribution  ,  and  which  was  in  general 
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willingly  accorded,  from  the  opinion  entertained 
of  the  wifdom  and  the  economy  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion. 

The  recall  of  Du  Guefclin  from  Spain,  to  the 
command  of  the  army*  infufed  a  new  vigour,  as  it 
ertfured  a  continuation  of  fuccefs  to  the  Gallic 
troops  ■,  and  the  French  Monarch  having,  by  an 
arret  of  the  Court  of  Peers,  obtained  a  declaration, 
that  Guienne,  Gafcony,  and  other  fiefs  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  King  of  England,  were  confifcated  to 
his  crown, — the  firft  efforts  of  Bertrand  promifed 
to  make  effectual  that  decree.  Having  joined  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  near  Thouloufe,  feveral  fortreffes 
in  Languedoc  furrendered  to  his  arms ;  and  Ai- 
guillon,  which  had  refilled,  for  many  months,  an. 
army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  in  the  reign  of  Pnilip, 
only  fuftained  a  fiege  of  four  days.  The  retreat  of 
the  Gafcon  Lords,  for  the  defence  of  their  territories, 
obliged  rhe  brother  of  Charles  to  difpeffe  his 
forces ;  and  Guefclin  repaired  to  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  who  had  invefted  Limoges,  which  fur- 
rendered  a  few  days  after  his  approach.  Upon  the 
departure  of  the  French  troops,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  highly  irritated  at  its  capture,  and  fufpedt- 
ing  that  it  had  been  delivered  up  by  the  treachery  of 
the  bifhop  of  the  city,  upon  whcfe  integrity  he  had 
relied,  aflaulted,  and  entered  the  town  by  llorm. 
The  innocent  inhabitants  were  the  victims  of  his 
fury.  It  was  in  vain  with  fupplications  and  tears 
they  threw  themfelves  before  the  vidlor,  to  depre¬ 
cate 
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cate  his  wrath :  the  city  was  delivered  to  the  fury  A* 
of  the  flames  and  the  fword  :  neither  Tex,  nor  age 
was  fpared  j  and  four  thoufand  unhappy  Limo- 
gens  were  flaughtered  before  his  refentments  were 
appeafed.  How  inconfiftent  was  this  unjuftinable 
feverity,  with  the  generous  conduct  of  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Poitiers  and  Navarette!  But  Edward 
had  outlived  his  glory — the  common  lot  of  heroes  ! 
and  this  fa£t,  which  impartiality  would  not  permit  us 
to  pafs  over  in  filence,  was  his  laft  military  exploit. 

He  embarked  foon  after  for  England,  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  that  the  hafty  progrefs  of  his  difeafe 
might  be  impeded,  by  a  return  to  his  native  land  ; 
and  entrufted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  the  fupport  of  his  interefts  in  France. 

The  difembarkation  of  a  formidable  army  at 
Calais,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Knolles, 
one  of  the  moft  approved  of  the  Englilh  generals, 
obliged  Charles  to  re-unite  his  forces,  to  attend  to 
his  motions.  Bur,  with  the  fame  wary  condudl 
which  he  obferved  during  his  regency,  he 
ftricHy  forbad  his  officers  to  hazard  an  engage¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  governors  of  his  fortified  towns,  to 
permit  any  Tallies  from  their  garrifons.  The  wif- 
dom  of  the  meafure  was  anfwered  by  the  event. 
The  Englifh  commander,  as  had  done  his  Sove¬ 
reign  lome  years  before  him,  aflaulted  the  towns  in 
his  route  j  burnt  the  oytfkirts  of  their  fuburbs ; 
deftroyed  the  open  country  *  laid  the  villages  un¬ 
der  contribution  ;  defied  the  King  before  the  ram- 
Yol.  III.  F  parts 
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A.  D.  parts  of  his  capital  :  but,  harafied  by  the  flying 
■- t  detachments  of  the  Gallic  troops,  he  was  compelled 
to  be  more  cautious,  and  lefs  deftru&ive  in  his 
march,  than  hitherto  had  been  the  confequence  of 
former  incurfions ;  and,  diftrdTed  at  length  by  the 
fcarcity  occafioned  by  his  devaluations,  and  the 
approach  of  the  winter,  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 

Du  Guefclin,  who  had  been  recently  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  Conftable,  entrufted  with  a  fmall,  but 
chofen  body  of  troops,  purfued  the  enemy,  dif- 
perfed  in  detachments  over  the  diftri&s  of  Anjou 
and  Maine.  At  Pont-Vilain,  in  the  latter  pro¬ 
vince,  he  furprifed,  and  totally  defeated,  a  corps  of 
five  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  Lord  Grandi- 
fon,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  a  prodigious 
booty — the  fpoils  of  the  Gallic  provinces.  This 
fuccefs  redoubled  the  activity  of  his  operations  : 
he  afiaulted  the  Englifh  troops  in  all  their  canton¬ 
ments  j  was  every  where  equally  fortunate ;  and 
this  formidable  army,  reduced  to  a  few  hundred 
foldiers,  took  refuge,  with  their  commander,  in 
Brittany. 

,,7I  The  French  Monarch  was  not  lefs  fuccefsful  at 
fea :  a  confiderable  reinforcement,  that  had  been 
deftined  for  Guienne,  was  intercepted  by  the  Caf- 
tilian  fleet,  near  Rochelle.  The  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  their  leader,  with  the  treafure  intended  for 
the  fupport  of  his  troops,  was  captured  •,  and  the 
difperfed  fquadron,  purfued  to  Bourdeaux,  were 
almoft  all  either  funk  or  taken. 
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Upon  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  French  A-  D. 
army  ftationed  on  the  Loire,  being  joined  by  the 
Conrtable,  reduced  fome  places  of  importance  in 
Poitou,  and  Saint  Severe,  in  the  Limoufin.  the 
Captal  de  Buch,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
Englifh  forces,  in  the  abfence  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancafter,  having  fucceeded  in  his  attempt  to 
relieve  Soubife,  upon  his  retreat  was  intercepted, 
captured,  and  conveyed  a  prifoner  to  Paris.  The 
French  Monarch,  fenfible  of  his  merit  and  abili¬ 
ties,  refufed  the  liberal  proffers  made  for  his  releafe 
by  the  King  of  England  j  and  endeavoured  by  the 
moft  advantageous  offers  to  attach  him  to  his 
fervice :  but  with  too  much  gratitude  to  purchafe 
his  liberty  with  the  defertion  of  his  Sovereign,  he 
preferred  an  honourable  captivity,  to  an  ignomi¬ 
nious  fervitude  ;  and  languifhed  five  years  in  con¬ 
finement,  before  death  clofed  the  fcene  of  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  ;  an  exit  that  neither  redounded  to  the  ge- 
nerofity,  nor  to  the  magnanimity  of  Charles  !  This 
event  was  followed  by  the  furrender  of  Soubife, 
Poitiers,  Angouleme,  and  other  confiderable 
towns ;  and  the  Rochellers,  having  by  a  rtratagem 
driven  out  the  Englifh  garrifon,  again  reclaimed 
the  prote&ion  of  their  former  mafters. 

The  King  of  England,  aroufed  by  the  danger  of 
being  fpeedily  diverted,  not  only  of  his  conquerts, 
but  the  ancient  poffeffions  of  his  family ;  to  avert 
the  final  ruin  of  his  interefts  in  Poitou,  prepared  to 
make  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  relief  ofThouars. 
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A.D.  With  a  large,  and  well-appointed  force,  he  em- 
barked  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  flower 
of  his  Nobility ;  but  the  elements,  not  more  favour¬ 
able  to  his  exertions,  than  fortune,  rendered  abor¬ 
tive  every  endeavour  to  reach  the  French  coafts. 
Having  wafted  nine  weeks  in  the  fruitlefs  attempt, 
and  convinced  it  was  too  late  for  the  relief  of  the 
befieged,  difappointed  and  mortified,  he  returned 
to  England.  Foiled  in  this  intention,  Edward  yet 
flattered  himfelf,  that  with  the  afliftance  of  his  fon-^ 
in-law,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  he  fhould  be  enabled 
to  draw  the  attention  of  his  opponent  from 
Gaienne  ;  but  the  power  of  his  ally  was  not  equal 
to  his  zeal  and  attachment.  The  French  Monarch 
had  fecured  to  his  interefts  the  principal  Nobility 
of  the  province  j  and  Montfort  having  undertaken 
to  deliver  up  fome  towns  of  ftrength  to  the  Englifh, 
was  driven  from  his  dominions:  and  upon  the 
approach  of  Du  Guefclin  and  Cliflon,  every  place 
of  importance,  excepting  Breft,  Dervel,  and 
Auray,  fubmitted  to  the  Gallic  arms. 

Another  fruitlefs  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the 
Duke  of  Lancafter,  who,  accompanied  by  the  flight 
tive  Prince,  with  a  confiderable  armament,  landed 
at  Calais.  ^Montfort  attempted  to  perfuade  him 
to  commence  his  operations  in  the  relief  of  his 
duchy }  but  the  Englifh  commander,  perfifting  in 
his  refolves  to  proceed  to  Guienne,  began  his 
march  through  a  country  fo  entirely  defolated  by 
repeated  incurflons,  that  barafled,  by  the  flying 
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fquadrons  of  the  French,  and  his  troops  nearly 
familhed,  not  four  fifths  of  the  flourilhing  army 
reached  Bourdeaux,  the  place  of  their  deftination. 
Thus,  in  the  fhort  period  of  four  years,  of  the  many 
provinces  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  the  Eng- 
lifti  Monarch  was  deprived  of  all  his  fplendid  eon- 
quells,  excepting  Calais ;  and  of  all  his  ancient 
poffeflions,  but  Bourdeaux, Bayonne,  and  an  incon- 
fiderable  diftridt : — a  revolution  to  be  attributed  to 
the  prudent  policy  of  Charles,  the  activity  and 
valour  of  Du  Guefclin,  and  the  energy  of  a  nation, 
which  felt  a  juft  confidence  in  the  wifdom,  and 
good  intentions  of  their  Sovereign.  A  war,  glo¬ 
rious  to  France,  and  unjuftly  depreciated  by  Rapin, 
when  he  advances  that  there  is  not  any  thing  that 
merits  the  attention  of  the  reader,  or  that  can  be 
placed  in  competition  with  the  brilliant  fucceffes  of 
Creci  and  Poitiers ;  but,  as  it  is  judicioufly  ob- 
lerved  by  Villaret  in  his  elegant  and  inftrudlive 
hiftory,  “the  glory  of  enterptifes  ftiould  be  efti- 
mated  by  the  obftacles  which  are  to  be  furmounred, 
as  it  is  more  ufeful,  as  more  eftimable,  to  repair 
great  Ioffes  by  gradual  means,  and  well-concerted 
plans,  than  entruft  the  fafety  of  a  kingdom  to  a 
fingle  chance,  in  the  rifk  of  a  decifive  engagement, 
wherein  the  conqueror  is  too  often  indebted  for 
victory,  to  the  temerity  of  the  vanquiflaed.”  It 
Ihould  be  confidered  that  there  had  not  ever  been 
better  appointed  armies  brought  by  the  Englifh 
into  the  field,  or  generals  of  more  approved  abili- 
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ties  employed  by  Edward,  than  in  the  courfe  of 
this  war ;  it  would  be  therefore  neceflary  co  invef- 
tigate  with  attention  the  indefatigable  constancy, 
and  the  unwearied  vigilance  of  the  French  Mo¬ 
narch,  to  appreciate  that  juft  tribute  of  applaufe  fo 
obvioufty  due  to  his  adminiftration  ;  and  his  oppo¬ 
nent  too  late  perceived  at  how  high  a  price  he  had 
purchafed,  by  the  blood  and  treafure  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  the  vain  glory  he  had  obtained. 

Baffled  in  every  attempt  to  recover  over  Charles 
his  accuftomed  afcendancy,  Edward  willingly  ac¬ 
cepted  a  fufpenfton  from  hoftilities,  procured  by 
the  perfevering  exertions  of  the  Pontiff,  Gregory 
XI,  who  vainly  attempted  to  convert  this  armiftice 
into  a  fclid  peace  but  which  at  length  ended  in  a 
further  prolongation  of  the  truce.  During  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  this  event,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  who 
had  obtained  a  ftrong  reinforcement  from  the  King 
of  England,  had  recovered  feveral  places  of  im¬ 
portance  in  his  dominions,  where,  to  avenge  the 
fanguinary  proceedings  of  Oliverde  Cliffon  againft 
his  allies,  he  gave  up  to  the  fword  the  French 
garrifons  of  feveral  of  the  captured  fortrcffes  ; 
and  befieged  that  commander,  the  implacable 
foe  to  the  Englifh  nation,  in  Quimperlay  ;  when, 
on  the  point  of  gaining  the  perfon  of  his 
obnoxious  fubjeti,  he  was  compelled  to  arreft  the 
progrefs  of  his  fucceffes  by  the  formal  annunciation 
of  the  late  ceffation  of  warfare,  in  which  his 
territories  had  been  exprefsjy  fpecified. 
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This  fhort  refpite  from  warfare,  proved  of  in-  A.D. 
finite  fervice  to  France,  by  leaving  the  Gallic  JuncJ37 
Monarch  at  liberty  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs  My  1377 
of  his  kingdom ;  and,  pending  the  ceffation  of 
hoftilities,  the  Englifh  nation  had  to  lament  their 
pride  and  glory,  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  whofe 
too  early  entrance  into  the  tumultuous  fcenes  of 
war  had  brought  on  a  premature  decay.  En¬ 
feebled  by  difeafe,  he  had  the  mortification  to  wit- 
nefs  the  difgraces  of  his  country,  without  being 
able  to  exert  his  accudomed  aftivity  for  her  re¬ 
lief.  But  the  military  talents  of  this  Prince  were 
among  the  lead  valuable  of  his  qualifications: 
brave  without  ferocity;  ever  fubmiflive  and  re- 
Ipedtful  to  his  father;  amiable  in  focial  virtues,  his 
affability,  generofity,  and  fweetnefs  of  temper,  con¬ 
ciliated  all  hearts;  and  had  not  his  refcntments  been 
differed  to  fubdue  the  natural  forbearance  and 
gentlenefs  of  his  difpofition,  at  Limoges,  his  cha- 
radler  would  have  been  unlullied  by  any  blemifh; 
for,  however  common  were  the  inftances  of  fan- 
guinary  violence  in  the  ferocious  manners  of  the 
age,  in  the  mild  and  moderate  victor  of  Poitiers 
they  were  inexcufable.  The  father  furvived  not 
long  his  gallant  fon:  in  the  enfuing  year,  and  foon 
after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  that  great  Mo¬ 
narch  clofed  a  reign  the  mod  glorious,  as  one  of 
the  mod  lengthened,  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 

If  any  thing  could  be  capable  to  convince  Sove¬ 
reigns  of-  the  vanity  of  all  human  grandeur,  the 
latter  peripd  of  the  life  of  Edward  mud  have  in- 
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fpired  this  falutary  reflexion.  This  Prince,  who, 
in  the  victorious  courfe  of  fifty  years,  appears  to 
have  been  the  chofen  idol  of  fortune;  adored  by 
his  fubjeCts,  feared  and  refpeCted  by  his  enemies; 
had  the  mifery,  when  overwhelmed  by  age  and 
infirmity,  to  fee  all  his  fplendid  conquefts  ravifhed 
from  him;  and,  failing  in  every  attempt  to  recover 
their  pofleffion,  experienced  the  decay  of  his  au¬ 
thority  at  home  ;  and  moreover,  abandoned  by  all 
the  world,  was  left,  in  his  lafl  moments;  to  the 
mercy  of  a  venal  and  rapacious  favourite — a  fad 
memento  of  the  infiability  of  fortune,  and  an  ad¬ 
monition  that  fhould  come  home  to  every  perfon 
vho  may  fuppofe  his  elevation  to  be  above  the 
reach  of  difappointment  and  forrovv  ! 

The  war  had  been  renewed  with  various  fuccefs. 
The  Gallic  fleet,  with  that  of  Caflile,  at  that  time 
the  mofl  formidable  naval  power  of  Europe,  had 
united  in  an  attempt  upon  the  coaft  of  England; 
had  burnt  Rye,  Hafiings,  Portfmouth,  with  forne 
other  toAvns ;  and  had  reduced  the  Ifle  of  Wight 
to  fubmiflion.  The  death  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  fignal  for  the  attack  of  the  Englifh  on 
every  fide.  Robert,  King  of  Scotland,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  remain  a  neutral  fpe&ator  during 
the  life  of  that  Prince,  invaded,  but  unfucctfsfully, 
the  dominions  of  Richard,  his  fucceflor,  the  fon 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  the  French  Monarch, 
who  with  difficulty  could  aflemble  a  fmall  body 
of  troops  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  had 
now  fome  numerous  and  well-appointed  armies  at 
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his  command.  The  firft,  ldd  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  entered  Artois,  to  check  the  ravages  of 
the  few  garrifons  of  the  Englifli  in  that  quarter, 
and  reduced  Ardes :  to  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and 
Anjou  were  entrufted  the  protection  of  Auvergne 
and  Guienne ;  the  Conftable  i'upported  the  Gallic 
interefts  in  Brittany  j  and  Charles,  with  a  chofen 
detachment,  was  always  prepared  to  repair  any 
accident,  or  improve  any  advantage  that  might 
occur  from  the  common  chance  of  war. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  operations,  a  procefs  was 
commenced  againft  the  King  of  NavaiTe,  accufed 
of  an  attempt  to  potfon  the  French  Monarch.  It 
is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  reign,  he  had  been  an  inadtive  fpec- 
tator  of  the  tumultuous  fcenes  that  had  occurred': 
he  had  been  occupied  in  forming,  at  various  times, 
alliances  with  both  the  Englifli  and  the  Gallic 
Courts,  deceiving  both,  and  oftentimes  the  dupe 
of  his  own  treachery.  Charles,  who  was  convinced 
that  it  was  not  pollible  to  fix  the  fieady  adherence 
of  this  Prince,  was  fatisfied,  if,  by  temporary  mea- 
fures,  he  could  prevent  him  from  open  hoftilities : 
he  had  been  for  fome  time  equally  negledted  by 
all  parties,  when  the  above-mentioned  accufation 
was  begun.  James  le  Rue,  and  Peter  du  Tertre, 
his  chancellor,  and  fecretary,  were  condemned  and 
executed  by  the  judgment  awarded  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  his  pofieffions  in  the  Gallic  dominions 
were  pronounced  forfeited  to  that  Crown  : — a  fen- 
tence  that  was  rendered  effedtive  by  the  troops 
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A.  D.  commanded  by  Du  Guefclin  and  the  Duke  of 
f  '  Bourbon,  excepting  the  town  of  Cherbourg,  which 
was  delivered  to  the  Englilh  by  the  vanquished 
Prince,  to  procure  the  fupport  of  that  nation. 

The  cefcent  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  the  inveftiture  of  Saint  Male,  recalled 
the  attention  of  Charles  to  that  province.  The 
approach  of  the  Confrabie,  with  the  gallant  de¬ 
fence  of  the  befieged,  prevented  the  progrefs  of  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter ;  and  the  Englifh  Prince, 
having  fuftained  a  conGderable  lofs,  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  enterprife,  ar.d  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Among  other  poffefuons  w relied  from  the 
King  of  Navarre,  Montpellier  had  fubmitted  to 
the  fummons  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The  large 
6s  unufual  impositions  that  had  been  accorded  for 
the  fupport  of  the  war,  were  rigoroufly  exacted 
by  this  rapacious  Prince.  The  populace,  in  a 
fudden  tumult,  malTacred  elght-and-twenty  of  the 
royal  cfScers;  but,  too  late  convinced  of  their 
error,  to  difarm  the  refen tment  of  Lewis,  prefemed 
themfelves,  upon  his  approach,  in  folemn  procef- 
fion,  to  implore  his  mercy  and  forgivennefs.  A 
fevere  and  cruel  fentence  was  palTed  upon  the 
trembling  inhabitants  j  when,  by  the  irrefiftible 
eloquence  of  the  Cardinal  Albano,  and  a  Do¬ 
minican  Friar,  the  Duke  was  prevailed  upon  to 
modify  his  decree,  to  be  {atished  with  a  lefiened 
contribution,  and  the  punifhmen:  of  the  leaders  of 
the  fed i :ion. 


Having 
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Having,  from  the  recefies  of  his  cabinet,  con-.  A.  E. 
dudled  fo  many  important  events  with  prudence 
and  with  judgment,  it  appears,  that  Charleys  was 
unacquainted  with  the  real  difpofitions  of  the  Breton 
Nobility,  and  had  deceived  himfeif  in  the  confidence 
he  had  placed  in  their  devoted  attachment  to  his 
perfon  and  fervice.  The  fuccefsful  efforts  of  his 
generals  had  fecured  the  tranquillity  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  recovered  from  the  Englifh  crown  ;  and, 
having  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  weak 
and  divided  adminlftration  of  that  country,  he 
ventured  to  unfold  his  impolitic  views  for  the 
re-annexation  of  Brittany  to  his  dominions.  Upon 
the  pretence  of  the  ftrift  alliance  formed  by  Mont- 
fort  with  the  King  of  England,  he  obtained,  by 
an  arret  of  his  Parliament,  a  fentence  againfl  the 
Duke,  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  duchy  :  but  the 
meafures  he  had  adopted  to  difpoflefs  that  Prince 
of  his  territories,  proved  ultimately  the  means  of 
his  reftoration.  His  fubjc&s,  who  were  in  the 
fervice  or  the  interefts  of  Charles,  had  never  op- 
pofed  him,  but  with  the  view  to  induce  him  to 
prefer  the  alliance  of  France  to  that  of  England  ; 
and  upon  this  event,  excepting  Guefclin  and 
Cliffon,  they  withdrew  from  the  Gallic  Court,  and 
joined  their  countrymen  in  a  deputation  to  invite 
the  return  of  their  Sovereign.  The  welcome  fum- 
mons  was  joyfully  accepted.  Accompanied  by  a 
fmall  force,  he  left  the  Englifh  coafts;  and  Mont- 
fort,  fo  lately  the  deteftation  of  the  Bretons,  was 
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every  where  received  with  the  moft  zealous  de= 
monftrations  of  loyalty  and  affeflion. 

The  union  of  his  countrymen,  and,  it  is  likely, 
the  difguft  conceived  by  Du  Guefclin  at  the  am¬ 
bitious  views  of  the  King,  prevented  the  fuccefs 
that  had  hitherto  attended  the  arms  of  the  Con- 
ftable;  and  the  French  Monarch  was  too  readily 
induced  to  attend  to  the  infmuations  cf  thofe  evil 
couniellcrs,  who  endeavoured  to  imprefs  upon  his 
mind  a  diftruft  of  the  fidelity  of  this  faithful  fer- 
var.t.  Indignant  at  reports  fo  contrary  to  the 
merits  of  his  general  character,  the  honeft  veteran 
requefted,  fince  his  zeal  and  attachment  were 
doubted,  a  difmifiicn  from  the  Gallic  fervice. 
This  open  and  manly  conduct  had  an  immediate 
effedt  upon  his  Sovereign,  who  was  not  alhamed 
to  acknowledge  and  repair  his  eafy  credulity,  by 
receiving  him  again  into  his  confidence  and  favour  j 
and  confented,  by  his  advice,  to  propofe  terms  of 
peace  to  his  opponent.  But  Montfort,  either  ani¬ 
mated  by  his  unexpected  refcoration,  or  too  much 
at  the  mercy  of  his  Englifh  allies,  to  enter  into 
any  accommodation  without  their  concurrence,  the 
intended  pacification  proved  abortive ;  and  Du 
Guefclin  more  willingly  feconded  the  wifhes  of  the 
King,  in  taking  the  command  of  the  Gallic  troops 
deftined  to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  the  Englifiy 
in  Guienne  and  Auvergne. 

Having  fuccefsfully  retaken  many  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  fortre fifes,  or  rather  fortified  cafiles,  with 
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which  thofe  provinces  abounded,  he  invefted 
Chateauneuf-du-Randon,  gallantly  defended  by  a 
numerous  garrifon  of  Englifh  and  Gafcon  troops : 
a  place  of  no  importance  in  itfelf,  but  rendered 
memorable  by  the  lofs  of  Bertrand  du  Guefciin, 
the  moft  amiable  and  the  mofi  accompli {hed  ge¬ 
neral  that  the  nation  had  ever  beheld  fince  the 
commencement  of  its  monarchy  j  and  the  befieged, 
who  had  confented  to  furrender  upon  the  day  of 
his  demife,  offered  a  fingular  tribute  of  refpedb 
2nd  regard  to  his  merits,  by  repairing  to  his  tent, 
and  laying  the  keys  at  the  feet  of  rhe  gallant  com¬ 
mander.  The  death  of  the  Good  Conflable,  for 
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by  that  honourable  appellation  was  he  long  diftin- 
guilhed,  and  to  which  his  candour,  integrity,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  liberality,  had  founded  a  worthy  claim, 
was  deeply  lamented  by  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  men  ;  and  the  French  Monarch,  as  a  proof  of 
his  refpeCr,  affedlion,  and  gratitude,  to  this  il- 
luftrious  warrior,  performed  his  obftquies  with 
royal  magnificence,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be 
depofited  at  the  foot  of  the  fcpulchre  deftined  to 
receive  his  own. 


While  the  nation  were  lamenting  their  brave 
defender,  a  formidable  armament,  deftined  for  the 
fupport  of  Montfort,  and  commanded  by  Thomas 
of  Woodftock,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  landed  at 
Calais.  The  French  Monarch,  faithful  to  his 
maxim,  reiterated  his  commands  to  the  leaders  cf 
the  Gallic  troops,  to  avoid  an  engagement  $  and 
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A.  D.  the  Englifh  army,  unable  to  provoke  them  to  a 
clj8o\  decifive  aftion,  purfued  their  ufual  courfe  of  de- 
ftruftive  ravage,  and  took  the  route  for  Brittany, 
through  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou.  They 
had  reached  the  Sarte,  which  divides  thofe  diftriCts, 
when  the  fudden  information  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  diflolution  of  their  Sovereign,  induced  the 
French  commanders  to  abandon  the  purfuit  of  the 
enemy,  and,  occupied  by  cares  more  interefting  to 
their  ambition,  difperfed  their  forces,  and  haftily 
returned  to  Paris. 

Sept.  16.  Charles,  of  a  conftitution  naturally  weak  and 
delicate,  which  had  been  attributed  to  a  deleterious 
potion  adminiftered,  during  his  regency,  by  the 
King  of  Navarre,  had  hitherto  preferved  a  pre¬ 
carious  exiftence  by  a  ftridt  perfeverance  in  the 
mod  temperate  and  regular  mode  of  life.  Aware 
of  his  approaching  end,  perplexed  m  the  choice  of 
a  regency  to  guide  the  reins  of  government  during 
the  minority  of  his  fon,  he  anxioufly  weighed  the 
characters  oF^e  Princes,  approximate  to  the 
throne.  His  natural  inclinations  led  him  to  prefer 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  brother  of  his  late 
Queen,  the  mod  amiable  Prince  of  his  time  ;  but 
he  ventured  not,  by  an  exclufion  of  the  paternal 
uncles  of  the  heir  to  his  crown,  to  juftify,  by  his 
partiality,  their  turbulence,  and  endanger  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  realm. 

Unable  to  determine  in  what  manner  to  exclude 
his  brothers,  more  particularly  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
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he  at  length  contented  himfelf  with  verbally  en-  A.  D. 
trufting  to  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon, 
his  laft  wifhes  and  intentions;  flattering  himfelf, 
that  the  former  wourfd  call  to  mind  the  infinite  per- 
fonal  obligations  he  owed  to  him ;  and  leaving  to 
the  latter  the  foie  and  abfolute  care  of  the  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  guardianfhip  of  his  children.  Having 
been  removed  to  a  favourite  refidence  in  the  foreft 
of  Vincennes  on  the  Marne*  his  diforder  baffled  the 
united  efforts  of  (kill,  and  change  of  air ;  and  he 
breathed  his  laft,  at  that  place,  in  the  forty-fourth, 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  feventeenth  of  his  reign. 

To  Jane  his  confort,  a  daughter  of  Peter,  Duke 
of  Bourbon  an  exemplary  and  accomplilhed 
Princefs,  to  whom  he  was  paffionately  attached,  he 
had  intended  to  have  entrufted  the  adminiftration 
of  the  kingdom :  but  her  death,  not  long  before 
this  period,  prevented  thatmeafure;  and  her  demife 
may  be  deemed,  as  circumftances  afterwards  oc- 
cutred,  a  real  misfortune  to  France.  By  his  Queen, 

Charles  left  his  fucceffor  of  the  fame  name ;  with 
Lewis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Catherine  united  to 
John,  Count  of  Montpenfier,  the  fon  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry. 

Educated  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity,  this  Prince, 
juftly  furnamed  The  Wife,  was  well  qualified,  from 
his  confummate  prudence,  to  repair  the  errors 
committed  by  a  precipitancy  of  condudl  in  the 
foregoing  reigns.  Called  to  the  throne  at  a  period 
of  time,  when,  adverting  to  former  commotions,  it 
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was  thought  indifpenfable,to  prevent  the  total  fub- 
verfion  of  the  monarchy,  that  a  warrior  fhould  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  direction  of  the  government, — Charles 
fully  exemplified,  in  his  own  perfon,  the  vaft  fupe- 
rioricy  that  a  rtfledlive  and  well-tempered  policy 
obtains,  over  the  dazzling  fplendour  of  military 
achievements  ;  and  from  the  recedes  of  his  cabinet 
regained,  without  a  battle,  the  various  domains 
that  had  been  loft  to  his  country,  by  the  impetuous 
valour,  and  the  ill-governed  violence  of  his  pre- 
deceflors. 

Defcended  from  a  father  who  was  more  likely  to 
deftroy  than  advance  the  natural  endowments  of 
his  mind,  his  uncultivated  genius  broke  through 
the  fetters  impofed  upon  him  by  impolicy  and 
diftruft ;  and  France,  guided  by  his  lagacious  and 
vigorous  adminifi ration,  again  refumed  her  ancient 
and  accuftomed  afcendancy  in  the  politics  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  a  debilitated  frame,  his  aflive  and  in¬ 
telligent  mind  was  ever  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  every  circumftance  that  could  tend,  either  to 
accelerate  theintereft,  or  promote  the  happinefs  of 
his  people.  With  an  eye  to  penetrate  into,  and 
with  a  hand  to  renumerate,  intrinfic  merit,  he 
united  the  rare,  but  happy  talent,  of  conciliating  the 
affedlions,  not  only  of  his  fubje&s  in  general, 
but  of  all  thofe  whom  he  drew  to  his  Court,  or  to 
his  fervice. 

Never  was  a  Prince  ferved  with  more  zealous 
attachment,  with  more  real  fincerity,  or  with  more 
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implicit  obedience  :  even  his  brothers,  proud,  tur¬ 
bulent,  and  ambitious,  were  reftrained,  during  his 
life,  from  any  open  avowal  of  their  purfuits  ;  and, 
becoming  his  mod  adtive  and  fubmiffive  generals, 
with  cheerfulnefs  adted  in  a  fubordinate  capacity  to 
any  commander  whom  he  directed  to  condudt  his 
armies— a  fignal  inftance  given,  in  that  of  Du 
Guefclin,  their  inferior,  and  a  llranger. 

Calm  without  frigidity,  his  cool  and  temporifing 
policy,  which  may,  perhaps,  upon  fome  occafions, 
have  been  carried  too  far,  preferved  him  in  thofe 
perilous  fituations  to  which  his  early  entrance  into 
a  regency  of  commotion  and  tumult  might  have 
involved  him.  Neither  deprefled  by  adverfity,  nor 
inflated  by  profperous  fortune, — he  was  at  all  times, 
and  upon  all  occafions,  equally  moderate,  provi¬ 
dent,  and  circumfpedt ;  adopting  meafures,  and 
executing  plans,  before  he  was  even  fufpected  to 
deliberate.  Anxioufly  demanding  advice,  he  de¬ 
liberately  weighed  the  counfels  of  all :  never 
afliamed  to  reform  his  own  judgments,  he  chofe  the 
bell  that  were  offered  to  his  reflexion  ;  and  not  ever 
governed  by  the  favourites  of  the  court, — he  pre¬ 
ferved  a  perfedt  freedom  and  confiftency  in  his  deli¬ 
berations  and  decrees. 

His  military  enterprifes,  before  the  recommence¬ 
ment  of  a  campaign,  were  maturely  propofed  and 
canvafied  in  his  prefence  ;  which  gave  occaflon  to 
the  repeated  exclamations  of  the  Englilh  Monarch, 
when  he  obferved,  “  that  no  one  had  fo  feldom 
Vol.  III.  G  drawn 
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drawn  the  fword,  and  yet  had  given  him  more  em¬ 
ployment  and  inquietude,  than  bis  wary  and  politic 
rival.” 


The  economy  of  this  Prince  was  rigid  and  exacft ; 
yet  he  knew  how  to  preferve  the  juft  medium 
between  avarice  and  prodigality :  fteady  in  his 
decifions,  he  reftored  vigour  to  the  laws,  while  the 
mildnefs  of  his  difpofition,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his 
heart,  attempered  the  feverity,  and  repreffed  the 
extremities  of  juftice.  To  his  Parliament  he  re¬ 
covered  the  credit  and  authority  which  had  been 
fo  much  lhaken,  and  impaired  by  the  recent  con- 
fufions  that  had  weakened  the  State  :  aftifting  him- 
fe If  at  that  refpedlable  tribunal,  he  caufed  the 
judgments  therein  paffed,  to  be  executed  with 
ftricft  and  impartial  difpatch,  introducing  into 
the  adminiftrative  body,  only  thofe  whofe  cha¬ 
racters  were  diftinguifhed  by  abilities,  integrity, 
and  learning. 

Regular  in  his  domeftic  life,  exact  in  his  reli¬ 
gious  duties,  no  deviation  of  moral  conduct  can 
be  attributed  to  the  private  deportment  of  Charles. 
Entertaining  a  proper  idea  of  the  eflential  duties 
incumbent  upon  a  Sovereign,  he  purfued  the  true 
road  to  glory,  by  an  indefatigable  endeavour  to 
fecure  the  felicity  of  the  nation,  entrufted  to  his 
care ;  frequently  faying^  <c  that  he  could  not  per¬ 
ceive  in  what  confided  the  happinefs  of  a  Sove¬ 
reign,  excepting  in  the  power  of  doing  good  j” — an 
aphorifm  that  reflects  eternal  honour  upon  the 
memory  of  this  Prince  L 
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Upon  thofe  occafions  that  involved  the  appear-  lo¬ 
anee  of  the  Monarch,  and  the  dignity  ofthe  Crown, 
he  was  fplendid,  and  magnificent  ;  but,  at  other 
times,  nothing  could  exceed  the  extreme  fimplicity, 
and  the  careful  frugality  of  his  domeftic  eftablifh- 
ments.  By  fumptuary  laws,  rendered  efficacious 
by  his  example,  he  repreffied  luxury,  and  reftrained 
the  excefies  to  which  games  of  hazard  had  been 
unwarrantably  carried.  He  encouraged  induftry  ; 
rendered  the  public  roads  eafy,  and  fecure  for 
travellers  :  and  by  thefe  falutary  meafures,  efta- 
bliffiing  a  communication  between  diftant  diftrits, 
repeopling  a  depopulated  kingdom, — he  caufed 
tranquillity  and  order  to  re-affume  their  influence 
in  the  exhaufted  and  defolated  provinces. 

Charles  has  been  arraigned  for  his  infraction  of 
the  treaty  of  Bretigny ;  but  if  the  fevere  and  un- 
juftifiable  proceedings  of  the  King  of  England, 
from  the  acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Valois,  be  can-  > 
didly  confidered,  the  impartial  reader  cannot  fail 
to  iuftify  the  meafure,  that  was  adopted  by  this 
Prince,  to  recover  what  his  anceftors  had  loft ; 
and  had  he  long  furvived  his  fplendid  opponents, 
we  may  allow  ourlelves,  from  his  character,  to 
fuppofe  that  he  would  have  been  fatisned  with 
what  he  had  reftored  to  the  State,  without  wiffiing 
to  extend  the  objects  of  interefl  or  ambition. 

Not  with  the  fame  favourable  reflections  can  we 
review  his  condut  towards  the  Duke  of  Brittany;' 
and  yet  the  forfeiture  of  moderation,  in  this  one* 
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inftance,  may  be  fomewhat  extenuated,  by  the  eafy 
entrance  afforded,  by  that  Prince,  through  his 
dominions,  into  thofe  of  the  Gallic  Monarch,  and 
the  invariable  attachment  of  Montfort  to  the  King 
of  England. 

That  he  was  perfonally  beloved,  and  his  admi- 
niftration  refpe&ed  by  the  nation  in  general,  may 
be  juftly  inferred,  from  the  few  inftances  of  murmur 
and  complaint  that  are  to  be  met  with  during  his 
reign, — if  we  omit  the  tumults,  excited  at  Mont¬ 
pellier,  to  oppofe  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  a  rapacious  and  a  violent  Prince  ! — No 
Other  events  but  of  a  trifling  nature  occur,  to 
difturb  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  govern¬ 
ment. 

\ 

Notwithftanding  the  wars  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  the  refources  derived  from  his  economy 
were  inexhauftible  ;  it  being  computed  that  at  his 
death  he  had  amaffed  the  immenfe  fum  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy  millions  of  livres,  of  the  prefent 
currency  j  but  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  impofts 
that  had  been  fo  cheerfully  conceded  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  State,  at  a  critical  and  neceffary  junc¬ 
ture,  fhould  not  have  been  fuppreffed,  or  even 
abated,  until  he  approached  to  the  laft  hours  of  his 
life, — when,  having  commanded  an  ordonnance  for 
that  purpofe,  and  under  his  own  infpe&ion,  to  be 
prepared,  he  ftriftly  enjoined  thofe  to  whom 
was  to  be  entrufted  the  adminiflration  of  his 
kingdom,  during  the  minority  of  his  fon,  to  fee 
it  carried  into  execution. 
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To  his  natural  affability,  he  united  an  eloquence,  A.  D. 
that  he  had,  upon  fome  occafions,  found  to  be  of 
fervice  to  his  affairs.  He  loved  and  protected  the 
fciences  j  and  has  been  honourably  diftinguilhed, 
as  the  founder  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  having 
collected  nine  hundred  volumes ;  a  prodigious 
number,  at  a  time  anterior  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
art  of  printing,  if  the  difficulty  and  delay  of 
tranfcribing  be  confidered  !  Few  of  them  were 
indeed  of  much  value,  excepting  the  tranflations 
from  fome  approved  Roman  authors  :  the  reft, 
confifting  of  legendary  tales,  and  a  wretched  com¬ 
pilation  of  fuperftition,  intermixed  with  books  of 
aftrology,  to  which  this  Monarch  was  much  addict¬ 
ed, — leave  us  room  to  judge  of  the  extreme  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  age,  when  this  Prince,  one  of  the 
moft  wife  and  refleCtive  individuals  of  the  period 
in  which  he  lived,  was  fo  ftrongly  tinCtured  with 
the  weaknefs  of  the  times. 

But  while  France,  and  the  Weft  of  Europe, 
were  ftill  involved  in  ignorance  ;  Italy,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  laft,  and  the  prefent  century,  had  begun 
to  emerge  from  the  barbarifm  that  had  over- 
fhadowed  the  arts,  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Their  cities  were  far  fuperior,  in  point 
of  magnificence  and  tafte  j  eafe,  affluence,  and  in- 
duftry,  had  introduced,  with  rather  more  poliffled 
manners,  architecture,  painting,  and  muficj  while 

poetry,  oratory,  and  rhetoric,  were  cultivated  with 
fuccefs. 
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Dante  flourilhed,  towards  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  c  iit-ji  j  ,  and  the  elegant  and  diftinguilbed 
Petrarch,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth, 
and  who,  alternately  warmed  by  love  and  glory, 
wa  -  loured  and  efxeemed  in  his  own  country, 
and  r  peded  and  careflfed  in  foreign  Courts. 
The  fountain  of  Vanclaufe,  the  dreams  of  Sorga, 
and  the  charms  of  Laura,  refounded  in  his  de- 
fcriptive  and  pathetic  fongs :  and  Rome,  in 
honour  to  his  worth  and  talents,  renewed,  in  his 
favour,  the  almoft  forgotten  decoration  of  the 
laureat  crown.  To  this  author  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  is  much  indebted  for  its  fweetnefs,  and  its 
fbrength  j  but  the  glory  of  having  made  it  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  purpofes  of  mulic,  has  Deen  referved 
for  a  modern  writer, — the  tender  and  the  exquifite 
Metaftafio  ! 

Cimmabue,  a  Florentine  by  birth,  revived  the 
art  or  painting  in  the  thirteenth  century  :  Bru- 
neileichi  began  to  reform  the  Gothic  architedure ; 
and  Guido  Aretine  had,  fome  time  before,  in¬ 
vented  thofe  notes  for  mufic,  which  are  generally 
received.  At  this  period  of  time,  Alexander 
Spina,  a  Dominican  monk,  difcovered  the  happy 
as  ufeful  art  of  affifting  the  decays  of  fight,  by 
means  of  glaffes,  called  Vefecles  ;  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  valuable  difcovery  was 
made  of  man u fad uring  paper,  from  linen  rags; 
and  above  a  hundred  years  antecedent  to  the  art 
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of  printing,  gunpowder,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
invented  by  Berthelo  Swartz,  a  native  of  Fri¬ 
bourg,  was  previoufly  familiar  to  Roger  Bacon, 
an  Englifh  philofopher  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  ufed  by  the  Chinefe,  for  the  purpofes  of 
ornamental  fire-works,  and  in  various  other 
forms. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  REIGN  CF  CHARLES  THE  SIXTH. 

THE  difputes  and  characters  of  the  uncles  of  the  young  Mo¬ 
narch — the  Duke  of  Anjou  Regent — Tumults — The  coronation 
of  Charles — The  Engliffi  army  retire  into  Brittany — A  truce 
—Affairs  of  the  Pontificate — Sedition  of  the  Mallotins — The 
Duke  of  Anjou  nominated  fucceffor  to  Joan,  Queen  of 
Naples — The  fate  of  that  Princefs  ;  and  the  departure  of 
the  Duke — The  Flemilh  war — The  feverity  exercifed  upon 
the  Parifians — Hoftilities  between  France  and  England — A 
truce — The  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou — Three  unfuccefsful 
attempts  to  invade  England — Charles  aflumes  the  reins  of 
government — Feftivities  of  the  Court— His  expeditions  to 
Avignon,  and  into  Languedoc — The  expedition  of  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon — Affaffwation  of  the  Conftable — War  with  Brit¬ 
tany  prevented  by  the  frenzy  of  the  King — The  Dukes  of 
Berry  and  Burgundy  affume  the  government — Strange  acci¬ 
dent,  and  relapfe  of  Charles — An  interview,  and  truce  with 
Richard,  King  of  England — Genoa  acknowledges  the  fove- 
reignty  of  France' — Military  exploits — The  ftruggles  of  the* 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  for  the  government— Deatl 
of  the  latter — John,  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  afpires  to  the  ad- 
miniftration—  Aflalfmation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans — Its  con¬ 
sequences — Genoa  revolts — Civil  war — Diforders  in  Paris — 
Invaffon  of  France  by  Henry  the  Fifth — Battle  of  Azincour 
— A  truce — Civil  war  recommenced — The  demife  of  the 
Dauphins,  Lewis,  and  John — The  fevere  adminiftration  of 
the'Count  of  Armagnac— 1  label  is  confined — Invites  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  to  her  relief— -The  progrefs  of  his  arms — The 
Englifh  Monarch  again  invades  France — His  fuccefs — The 
mifery  of  the  kingdom — Dreadful  maffacres  in  Paris—- The 
triumph  of  the  Burgundians — Affaffination  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy — The  violent  proceedings  in  confequence  of  that 
event — The  treaty  of  Troyes — The  King  of  England  aflumes 
the  adminiffration — The  condemnation  of  the  Dauphin — He 
fupports  a  defenfive  war — The  progrefs  of  Henry — The  de¬ 
mife  of  that  Prince — The  Duke  of  Bedford  Regent — Death, 
and  character  of  Charles. 


1380.  .With  Charles  expired  the  guardian  genius  of 
the  Monarchy  :  and  France,  refcued  by  his  wif- 
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dom,  rtlapfed,  at  his  demife,  into  all  thofe  miferies 
fhe  had  previoufly  experienced.  Before  the  laft 
duties  of  humanity  were  performed,  the  horrors  of 
civil  difcord  menaced  the  devoted  country  ;  and 
the  nation  feemed  preparing  to  celebrate  his  ob- 
fequies,  by  facrificing  themfelves  upon  the  tomb  of 
their  departed  Sovereign.  The  funeral  honours 
were  retarded  by  the  mifunderftanding  of  the  royal 
brothers :  all  were  around  the  dying  Monarch  ; 
but  not  one  attended  to  clofe  his  eyes.  Anxious 
to  fecure  the  perlon  of  his  fucceflor,  they  haflily 
repaired  to  Melun,  where  the  King  and  his  younger 
brother  then  refided  ;  while  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
who  had  been  enjuined  to  remain  in  his  govern¬ 
ment,  informed  of  the  hopelefs  flotation  of  Charles, 
haftify  departed  from  Angers,  and  arrived  almoft 
at  theinftant  in  which  he  breathed  his  laft.  Seizing 
upon  the  treafures,  the  jewels,  and  every  valuable 
perfonal  appendage  of  the  crown,  he  at  once  ob¬ 
tained,  by  this  infallible  refource,  the  pre-eminence 
in  the  adminiftration  to  which  he  afpired. 

No  more  retrained  by  the  deference  due  to  the 
rank,  and  by  the  refpedt  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  withhold  from  the  virtues  of  the  deceafed 
Sovereign,  the  Princes  attempted  not  any  longer 
to  conceal  the  ambition  by  which  they  were  in¬ 
flamed.  The  Court  wTas  divided  ; — each  aflembled 
his  friends  and  adherents,  and  fecretly  allured  to 
his  ftandard  all  fuch  as,  adluated  by  the  hope  of 
plunder,  repaired  to  the  fcene  of  action,  to  partake 
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in  the  fpoils.  Lewis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  firft  in  power,  wTas  the  leaft  refpeftable, 
as  the  moil:  dangerous  of  the  leaders,  upon  whom 
the  deftiny  of  France  depended.  Adorned  with 
exterior  graces,  with  eloquence,  valour,  and  wit, 
he  was  ambitious,  avaricious,  cruel,  and  unjuft. 
The  Duke  of  Berry,  a  Prince  deftitute  of  virtue, 
would  have  pofiefled  the  fame  vices  that  diftin- 
guilhed  his  b:  cher,  had  they  not  been  moderated 
by  abilities  beneath  mediocrity,  and  by  a  deftruc- 
tive  as  invincible  indolence  :  befides  which,  his 
indifcriminate  prodigality  was  carried  to  the  moft 
unexampled  excefs.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
enjoyed,  without  contradiftion,  more  fplendid 
and  moreeftimable  qualities :  with  an  undauntable 
courage,  which  diftinguifned  him  from  his  earlieft 
youth,  he  was  generous  and  magnificent  and 
united  the  moft  conciliating;  affabilitv  to  a  libe- 
rality  of  manners — the  more  to  be  feared  when 
joined  to  the  fame  unbounded  rapacity,  the  fame 
inordinate  love  of  power,  fo  highly  confpicuous  in 
the  above-mentioned  Princes.  The  difinterefted 
integrity,  and  the  afiuafive  manners  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  young  Mo¬ 
narch,  although  they  could  oppofe  but  a  feeble 
barrier  to  their  ambition,  conciliated  a  general 
efteem  •,  and  fanftified  the  penetration  of  Charles, 
whofe  wifhes  would  have  induced  him  to  have 
folely  confided,  not  only  the  reins  of  government 
to  his  hands,  but  likewife  the  education  of  his  fon 
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—the  only  one  perhaps  worthy,  by  his  probity  and 
wifdom,  to  fucceed  to  the  late  vigorous  adminiftra- 
tion.  His  birth,  however,  fatally  for  France,  had 
claced  him  in  a  fituation  fubordinate  to  the  brothers 

x 

of  the  departed  Monarch. 

The  pretenfions  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  both  to 
the  regency,  and  to  the  tutelage  of  his  nephew,  de¬ 
bated  in  a  Council  compofed  of  Peers,  Prelates, 
and  the  moll  enlightened  perlons  drawn  from  the 
Parliament,  threatened  an  immediate  rupture  be¬ 
tween  the  rival  Princes, — when  the  illuftrious 
pretenders  were  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  to  a 
refpeftable  arbitration,  the  limits  that  fhould  be 
prefcribed  to  their  authority.  A  refolution  was 
adopted,  to  advance  the  majority  of  Charles,  who 
had  not  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  by  his 
confecratiop  at  Rheims,  as  fpeedily  as  it  could  be 
effebled.  To  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  left  the 
regency,  until  that  event  fhould  take  place ;  but 
the  perfons  of  the  King  and  his  brother  were  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  care  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Bourbon,  to  whom  they  had  been  confided. 

1  he  regency,  fhort  as  was  its  duration,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  tumult  and  diforder.  The  troops  that 
had  been  drawn  to  Paris,  to  fecond  the  pretenfions 
of  the  rival  Dukes,  not  having  received  their  fcipu- 
lated  pay,  and  at  length  difbanded  by  Lewis, 
preyed  upon  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  and  thofe  employed  in  agriculture.  The 
people,  wearied  by  their  exceffes,  and  difappointed 
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of  the  promifed  fuppreffion  of  the  fubfidies,  began 
to  murmur ;  when,  inftead  of  the  indulgence  they 
had  been  taught  to  expedt,  they  found  new  burdens 
impofed  ;  and,  induced  by  the  feverity  of  the  tax- 
gatherers,  arofe  at  Compiegne,  and  fome  places 
in  Picardy.  The  contagion  fpreading  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  the  Regent  was  compelled  to  promife,  upon 
their  forbearance,  a  fpeedy  relief ;  and,  informed 
of  a  hidden  treafure  at  Melun,  his  menaces  ob¬ 
tained  him  the  knowledge  of  the  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  which  he  feized  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
ambitious  purpofes  :  and  thus  thofe  fums,  fo  care¬ 
fully  amafied  by  the  late  Monarch  for  the  ufe  of 
his  fon,  were  now  deflined  to  be  wafted  in  a  fruit- 
lefs  expedition  into  a  foreign  country.  Such  is  the 
futility  of  human  forefight !  Far  better  is  it,  by  a 
juft  and  a  moderate  government,  and  by  laying  no 
check  upon  the  induftrv  of  a  nation,  to  afcertain, 
in  their  affluence  and  affedtions,  an  inexhauftible 
fund  of  wealth,  to  be  called  forth,  whenever  the 
critical  fituation  of  the  kingdom  may  require  an 
exertion  of  their  patriotifm  and  fupport. 

This  unjuftifiable  adt  was  the  laft  of  the  regency 
of  Lewis.  The  coronation  of  Charles,  preceded  by 
his  admifflon  into  the  order  of  knighthood,  was 
performed  at  Rheims,  with  all  the  pomp  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  which  the  age  was  fufceptible ;  and 
the  rejoicings  that  followed  his  fplendid  entrance 
into  the  capital,  were  foon  again  difturbed  by  the 
difcontentment  of  the  people.  The  late  minifters 
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were  difgraced,  or  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  A.  D. 
an  allured  perfecution :  while  the  populace,  call- 
ing  aloud  for  a  diminution  of  the  taxes,  affaulted 
the  houfes  of  the  collectors,  many  of  whom  were 
Jews ;  demolilhed  the  regifters,  and  mafiacred  a 
number  of  the  people,  who,  with  their  relatives 
and  connexions,  were,  in  every  popular  commo¬ 
tion,  certain  objects  of  the  fury  of  the  multitude. 

The  Court,  alarmed  at  the  extremities  to  which 
they  were  proceeding,  drew  up  a  hafly  ordinance, 
which  was  immediately  ilfued,  abolilhing  every 
fubfidy  that  had  been  enacted  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.  The  dif- 
union  of  the  Princes  foltered  thefe  political  dis¬ 
orders.  The  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  de¬ 
manded  and  obtained  the  governments  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  and  Normandy  ;  and  adminiltered  thofe 
provinces  with  a  full  and  independent  Sove¬ 
reignty. 

The  difmemberment  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  138/- 
divifion  of  the  treafures  of  the  State,  wrere  inFuffi- 
cient  to  preferve  a  momentary  concord  between  the 
uncles  of  the  King,  whofe  only  object  feemed  tq 
have  been,  the  purfuit  of  their  own  interefts :  and 
while,  with  their  adherents,  they  were  thus  more 
ambitious  to  fhare  the  fpoils,  than  zealous  for  the 
honour  and  prefervation  of  their  country  ;  the  En- 
glifh  armv,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Buckingham,  better  known  by  his  lubfequent  title 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  now  no  longer  harafied 
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by  the  Gallic  troops,  who  had  abandoned  their 
purfuit  to  attend  to  the  late  events  in  the  capital, 
reached  in  fafety  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Brit¬ 
tany  ;  and  commenced  the  fiege  of  Nantes,  the  only 
place  of  confequence  in  that  province  that  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Montfort,  induced  by 
the  remonftrances  of  the  Breton  Nobility ;  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  inlurmountable  objections  to  his 
Englifh  allies  would  prevent  a  peaceable  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  dominions,  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  Court  of 
Charles  j — when,  having  obtained  advantageous 
terms  of  pacification,  he  withdrew  himfelf  from 
their  alliance,  and  Buckingham  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  war  between  France  and  that  country  was 
purfued  with  languor.  Either  nation,  under  fimi- 
lar  difadvantages  of  a  weak  and  divided  minority, 
was  equally  the  prey  of  the  rapacious  uncles  of  their 
Sovereigns ;  both  fubje6ted  to  the  fame  tumults  and 
infurre&ions,  were,  alike,  averfe  to  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  hoftilities.  The  refpective  adminiftrations 
therefore  mutually  agreed  to  a  Ihort  fufpenfion  of 
arms.  The  great  Papal  fchifm  which,  at  this 
time,  divided  the  Church,  tended  to  increafe  the 
internal  diforders  of  the  kingdom.  Gregory  the 
Eleventh,  who  had  refiored  to  Rome  the  refidence 
of  her  Pontiff,  had  been  fucceeded  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  by  Urban  the  Sixth,  an  Italian  by  birth  ; 
but  the  Cardinals,  having  been  compelled,  by  the 
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tumultuous  Romans,  to  this  fudden  decifion,  had  A.  D. 
retired.  Toon  after  the  elevation,  to  Fondi;  and  ljSl* 
oppofed  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Father,  a 
native  of  Geneva,  who  aflumed  the  name  of  Cle¬ 
ment  the  Sixth  ;  and,  being  acknowledged  by  the 
French  Court,  eftablifhed  his  refidence  at  Avignon. 

His  opponent  was,  however,  recognifed  by  alrnort 
all  the  other  Powers  of  Euroue ;  and  he  had  no 

x  ' 

refource  but  in  the  protection  of  the  Dbke  of  An¬ 
jou,  with  whofe  concurrence  he  exercifed  an  un¬ 
bounded  authority  in  his  ecclefiaftical  capacity  ; 
appropriating  to  himfelf  the  half  of  the  Gallic 
benefices  for  the  lupport  of  his  Court ;  and  afiilling 
to  impoverifh  the  kingdom  by  every  aCl  that  ava¬ 
rice,  through  the  medium  of  fuperflition,  could 
invent. 

Attempts  to  renew  the  imports  that  had  been  G8— 
recently  fuppreffed,  excited  again  the  former 
difturbances.  At  Rouen  the  collectors  were 
martacred  ;  and  the  King  proceeding,  with  fome 
troops,  to  that  city,  the  leaders  of  the  fedition 
were  executed,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  to 
fubmirtion.  The  lower  orders  of  the  Parifians, 
unawed  by  this  example,  arofe  in  arms,  and  car¬ 
ried  their  refentments  to  the  moft  cruel  and  un¬ 
warrantable  exceffes.  Armed  with  leaden  mallets, 
from  whence  they  were  ftyled  Mallotins,  they 
pillaged,  and  deftroyed  the  city,  murdered  all  who 
ventured  to  oppofe  them ;  and  Paris  prefented  to 
the  fpertator  the  wretched  femblance  of  a  town 
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that  had  been  taken  by  afiault.  The  news  of  this 
revolt  having  reached  the  King  at  Rouen,  the 
royal  troops  returned  to  chaftife  the  capital.  The 
infurgents  v/ere  determined  upon  refiftance.  The 
moft  refpectable  citizens,  with  Defmarets,  the 
advocate-general,  ventured  to  mediate  between  the 
ungoverned  fury  of  the  multitude,  and  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Court :  with  fome  exceptions,  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  general  pardon  for  the  revolters,  and,  upon 
the  immediate  contribution  of  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  francs,  a  recall  of  the  obnoxious  taxes.  But 
the  ferment  which  ftill  fubfifted  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  prevented  the  exemplary  punifhment 
intended,  of  the  referved  victims ;  and  in  the 
filence  of  the  night,  they  were  fecretly  committed 
to  the  Seine — a  mode  of  execution  very  common 
to  criminals  in  that  period  ! 

Tw?ice  had  the  Adminiftration  ceded  to  neceflity, 
and  abolifhed  the  impofts ;  but  the  defire  to  re¬ 
cover  them  ftill  remained  the  fame :  prayers,  me¬ 
naces,  negociation,  w-ere  all  ineffectually  at¬ 
tempted  to  procure  them  reiteration.  The  States- 
general  were  afiembled,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  more  compliant ;  but  the  reprefentatives 
were  equally  inflexible:  the  deputies  of  Sens  alone 
confented  to  the  wifhes  of  the  Court ;  and,  upon 
their  return  to  that  city,  the  inhabitants  refufed 
their  concurrence.  This  general  oppofition,  from 
all  the  provinces,  was  fomented  by  the  invincible 
obftinacy  of  the  capital.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  to 
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whofe  rapacity  thefe  recent  difaflers  may  be  juftly 
imputed,  had  been  nominated,  fome  months 
before  the  death  of  the  late  King,  by  Joan,  Queen 
of  Naples,  her  fucceffor  to  that  kingdom: — hence, 
to  obtain  the  pofieffion  of  the  fplendid  gift,  he  had 
been  invariably  occupied,  from  the  accefiion  of  the 
young  monarch,  in  accumulating  the  means  to 
fupport  his  pretenfions. 

That  unfortunate  Princefs  had  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  of  her  grandfather,  Robert  of  Anjou,  Ion 
to  Charles  the  Lame,  who,  although  he  had  failed 
in  his  endeavours  to  recover  Sicily  to  his  domi¬ 
nions,  had  rendered  Naples  a  flourifhing  king¬ 
dom.  Joan  had  been  early  efpoufed  to  Andrew, 
brother  to  Lewis  of  Anjou,  King  of  Hungary. 
The  afifafiination  of  that  Prince  in  the  anti-chamber 
of  his  confort,  and  her  immediate  union  with  the 
Prince  of  Tarentum,  publicly  accufed  as  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  her  hulband,  confirmed  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  her  participation  in  the  deed.  Upon  this 
event,  fhe  had  been  forced,  by  the  adherents  to 
the  Hungarian  Monarch,  to  retire  into  Provence; 
but  foon  after  found  the  means  to  refume  her  for¬ 
mer  authority  in  her  capital.  In  the  Papal  fchifm, 
that  divided  the  church,  fhe  had  imprudently 
efpoufed  the  part  of  Clement;  and,  having  no 
diredt  heirs  to  the  crown,  adopted,  as  her  fuc- 
ceffor,  Charles  Durazzo,  a  defcendant  of  the 
Angevin  line.  Unwilling  to  wait  until  the  natural 
death  of  his  benefadtrefs  fhould  afTure  him  the 
Vol.  III.  H  qui&t 
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quiet  poffeffion  of  her  throne,  the  perfidious  and 
ungrateful  Prince  affociated  himfelf  with  Urban, 
the  decided  enemy  of  Joan  ;  and  obtained  from  the 
arrogant  Pontiff,  with  the  depofition  and  excom¬ 
munication  of  the  Queen,  the  inveftiture  of  her 
kingdom.' 

In  this  extremity,  with  the  offer  of  the  fuccef- 
fion,  Joan  had  called  to  her  affiftance,  Lewis, 
Count  of  Anjou :  but,  while  he  confumed  that 
time  that  might  have  enabled  him  to  fuccour  his 
adoptive  mother,  in  irrefolute  preparations,  and 
negociations,  his  more  aCtive  competitor  for  her 
kingdom  had  advanced,  with  a  formidable  army, 
to  Naples ;  and,  having  obtained  the  perfon  of  the 
ill-fated  Queen,  configned  her  to  an  ignominious 
end.  The  crimes  and  irregularities  that  have  been 
affixed  to  her  memory,  are  foftened  by  her  misfor¬ 
tunes: 'and  the  errors  of  her  conduCt  admit  of  fome 
alleviation,  from  the  zealous  protection  and  encou¬ 
ragement  ffie  bellowed  on  the  learned,  and  the 
liberal  fupport  ffie  invariably  gave  to  the  fine  arts. 
Celebrated  by  Boccace,  and  by  Petrarch,  the  life, 
the  charadter,  and  the  cataftrophe,  of  this  Princefs, 
are  compared,  by  a  modern  writer,  to  that  of  the 
no  lefs  unfortunate,  as  elegant,  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots. 

While  this  tragical  event  took-  place  in  Italy, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  with  the  fpoils  of  France,  and 
with  a  large  and  well-appointed  force,  to  the  joy  of 
the  court  and  the  kingdom,  quitted  the  dominions 
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of  Charles.  Proceeding  to  Avignon,  he  obtained,  A.  D. 
through  the  medium  of  Clement,  the  fubmiffion  of 
the  Provencals ;  and  foon  after  commenced  his 
march  into  Italy.  His  departure  threw  the  reins 
of  government  principally  into  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  not  dilatory  in  pro¬ 
moting  an  expedition  into  Flanders,  to  fuccour  his 
father-in-law,  Lewis,  Count  of  that  province. 

The  dominions  of  that  Prince,  from  the  exceffive 
burdens  impbfed  for  the  fupport  of  a  diflolute  and 
voluptuous  Court,  had  been,  for  fome  time,  the 
theatre  of  tumult  and  diforder.  A  fanguinary 
civil  war  had  commenced  with  the  revolt  of  the 
people  of  Ghent,  who  had  chofen,  for  their  leader, 

Philip  of  Arteville,  an  opulent  citizen,  the  fon  of 
James,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  of  Valois.  Intrepid,  eloquent,  and  cau¬ 
tious,  he  had  obtained  the  public  confidence  by 
various  fuccefles  againfl  the  armies  of  his  fovereign  ; 
and,  excepting  the  town  of  Oudenarde,  and  a  few 
places  of  little  importance,  all  Flanders  had  re¬ 
volted  to  the  ftandard  of  this  popular  dema¬ 
gogue. 

Inflated  by  fuccefs,  Arteville  had  already  af-  Nov.  20. 
fumed  the  ftate  of  a  fovereign  prince,  and  had  laid 
fiege  to  Oudenarde,  with  a  hundred  thoufand  men, 
when  Lewis  applied  for  fuccour  to  the  Gallic 
Court,  Charles,  with  youthful  ardour,  warmly 
entered  into  the  caufe  of  his  vafial;  and,  in  fpire  of 
the  oppofition  of  the  wifer  part  of  his  council, 
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determined  to  lead,  in  perfon,  a  confiderable  force 
to  his  afliftance.  Having  entered  the  Flemifh 
territories,  a  divifion  of  the  army,  under  the  Con- 
ftable  De  Clifion,  forced  the  pafiage  of  the  bridge 
of  Comines,  defended  bp  a  ftrong  detachment,  and 
pafled  the  Lys.  This  fir  ft  advantage  was  followed 
by  the  reduction  of  Ypres,  Bergues,  Cafiel,  and 
other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  Flemings,  im¬ 
patient  to  attack  the  enemy,  imprudently  deter¬ 
mined  to  hazard  a  general  engagement.  Both 
armies  came  in  fight  on  the  plains  near  the  village 
ofRofbec:  the  veteran  troops  of  the  French  Mo¬ 
narch  prevailed  over  the  undifciplined  populace 
that  were  led  by  Arteville :  with  the  lofs  of  their 
leader,  and  with  a  prodigious  {laughter,  they  were 
utterly  defeated.  The  confirmation  of  this  viriory 
animated  the  befieged  at  Oudenarde :  in  a  Tally, 
nine  hundred  of  the  revolters  were  put  to  the 
fword  ;  and  the  Gallic  army,  proceeding  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  Courtray,  that  city  fubmitted  to 
the  vidtors.  The  D  uke  of  Burgundy  re-eftablifhed 
his  father-in-law  in  his  dominions;  and,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  orders  that  had  been  given  by  Arte¬ 
ville,  to  fhew  no  quarter  to  the  French,  retaliated, 
by  the  moft  barbarous  inhumanities,  upon  the  Fle¬ 
mings.  So  foon  as  the  young  Monarch,  with  his 
fuite,  had  departed  from  the  city,  his  troops  com¬ 
menced  a  moft  wanton,  indifcriminate  maffacre  of 
the  wretched  inhabitants ;  and  having  plundered 
the  town,  it  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to  the 
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flames.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  unfortunate  citi¬ 
zens  every  where  fubmitted :  thofe  who.  had  not 
partaken  in  the  revolt  were  equally  doomed  to  fuf- 
fer  with  the  guilty ;  and  all  Flanders  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  Lewis, 
excepting  the  people  of  Ghent,  who  were  only  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  like  fate,  from  the  advanced  feafon 
of  the  year. 

The  abfence  of  the  King  had  renewed  the  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Paris;  and  the  return  of  Charles,  with  a 
victorious  army,  offered  too  favourable  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  humble  the  turbulent  difpofitions  of  the 
Parifians,  to  be  pafled  by  unregarded.  Entering 
his  capital,  as  a  conqueror,  furrounded  by  the 
princes,  and  the  nobility,  the  gates  were  thrown 
down,  the  chains  and  barriers  withdrawn,  and 
the  troops  diftributed  in  the  different  quarters 
of  the  city.  Three  hundred  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  burghers  were  feized  ;  and,  fo  foon  as  the 
citizens  were  compelled  to  deliver  up  their  arms, 
the  executions  were  commenced.  The  advocate- 
general  Defmarets  was  the  firff  vicffim  who  was  led 
to  expiate  upon  the  fcaffold,  the  crimes  of  others. 
This  venerable  magiftrate,  burdened  with  years, 
and  with  infirmities,  \vhofe  merits  and  eloquence 
had  frequently  been  the  means  of  filencing  tumult 
and  fedition  ;  who  had  faithfully  ferved  the  three 
lad  Sovereigns,  and  had  been  highly  diltinguiflied 
by  thofe  Monarchs  for  his  prudence,  capacity,  and 
zealous  attachment ;  was  now  doomed,  without  a 
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A.  D.  trial,  to  clofe  his  life  by  an  ignominious  end  ;  the 
J more  deplorable,  as  not  any  crime  was  alledged  to 
juftify  this  fhameful  violation  of  juftice.  For  fifteen 
days  the  obnoxious  Parifians  were  put  to  death  by 
various  modes  of  punifhment ;  when,  at  length 
fatiated  with  daughter,  money  became  the  recom- 
pence  for  blood ;  and  the  condemned  objects  of 
refentment,  who  had  not  yet  fuffered,  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  redeem  their  lives  by  pecuniary  confide- 
rations.  The  privileges  of  the  city  were  with¬ 
drawn  ;  an  immenfe  contribution  was  exacted  from 
the  inhabitants ;  the  aids,  gabelle,  and  all  fup- 
preffed  imports,  were  re-eftablilhed,  and  rigo- 
youfly  exadfed.  The  cities  of  Orleans,  Rouen, 
and  others,  were  chartifed  in  the  fame  manner ; 
yet  fo  difproportioned  were  the  fums,  however  im¬ 
menfe,  that  were  thus  raifed,  compared  to  the  ra- 
pacioufnefs  of  the  Court,  that  the  army  were  dif- 
banded,  unpaid  ;  and  difperfed  not,  until  they  had 
fpread  ruin  and  defolation  in  the  environs  of  the 
wretched  city.  Is  it  furprifing  that,— -when,  fome 
few  years  fubfequently  to  this  event,  a  furious  popu¬ 
lace  obtained  the  afcendancy,  they  fhould  have 
fo  feverely  retaliated  this  arbitrary  abufe  of  power 
upon  thofe  who  were  the  caufes  of  their  fufferings 
and  difgrace ! 

The  vidtory  of  Rofbec  aroufed  the  lethargic 
indolence  of  the  Englilh  nation :  and  the  mini- 
fters  now  repented  of  their  impolitic  refufal  of 
the  affirtance  that  had  been  demanded,  before 
that  event,  by  Arteville  ;  juftly  apprehending,  that 
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Flanders,  once  fubdued,  the  French  Monarch 
would  naturally  turn  his  arms  to  the  recovery  of 
Calais. 

Animated  by  the  exhortations  of  Urban,  who 
publifhed  a  crufade  in  England  againft  all  fuch 
as  ftiould  adhere  to  the  caufe  of  Clement  ;  the 
warlike  Bifliop  of  Norwich  was  entrufted  with  a 
force,  to  aflift  the  people  of  Ghent,  who  ftill  per- 
fevered  in  their  reflftance  to  their  Sovereign.  Ha¬ 
ving  captured  Gravelines,  Bourbourg,  and  Dun¬ 
kirk,  with  the  greater  part  of  maritime  Flanders, 
and  entirely  defeated  the  Count,  who  oppofed  him 
with  an  army  of  thirty  tkoufand  men — the  fpiritual 
leader  inverted  Ypres.  With  a  numerous  army, 
and  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  with  the 
flower  of  his  Nobility,  the  King  of  France  ad¬ 
vanced,  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of  the  Englifh  arms. 
The  prelate,  whofe  troops  were  not  adequate  to 
oppofe  fo  formidable  a  power,  retreated  to  Dun¬ 
kirk,  and  foon  after  repafled  the  fea.  Charles  re¬ 
covered  the  captured  towns  ;  and  the  defultory 
freebooters,  of  which  the  levies  of  his  opponent  had 
been  compofed,  were  fuffered,  with  the  fpoils  of 
the  Flemifh  province,  to  reach  Calais  in  fafety. 

A  Ihort  truce  fufpended  the  hoftilities  between 
France  and  England,  in  which  the  people  of 
Ghent  were  included  :  and  pending  the  negociation 
for  this  accommodation,  the  death  of  Lewis, 
Count  of  Flanders,  the  laft  male  heir  of  the  line  of 
Bethune,  left  open  the  fucceflion  to  that  fertile, 
wealthy,  and  commercial  country,  to  the  Duke 
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of  Burgundy,  who,  by  this  valuable  acquifition, 
became  one  of  the  mod  rich,  and,  confequently, 
one  of  die  mod  powerful  Princes  of  Europe. 

In  Italy,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  penetrated  to 
Aquila,  without  having  met  with  any  thing  to  op- 
pofe  his  pretenfions.  Having  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
confecrated  in  that  city,  he  affumed  the  titles  of 
King  of  Sicily,  Jerufalem,  and  Count  of  Provence. 
Charles  ofDurazzo,  his  more  politic  rival,  judging 
it  not  expedient  to  expofe  a  crown,  of  which  he 
was  already  poffeffed,  to  the  uncertain  chance  of  a 
battle,  cut  off  the  fupplies  of  the  Angevins ;  and, 
acting  entirely  on  the  defenfive,  flattered  himfelf, 
by  this  wary  conduct,  to  difperfe,  without  a  blow, 
the  army  of  his  opponent.  As  he  had  forefeen,  the 
vaff  fums  that  had  been  accumulated  by  Lewis,  for 
the  fupport  of  his  expedition,  were  foon  exhaufted, 
to  retain  his  venal  followers  :  new  fupplies,  that 
were  obtained  from  his  adherents  in  France,  were 
diffipated  by  the  perfidy  of  Peter  de  Craon,  to 
whom  they  had  been  entrufted.  Famine,  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  and  a  contagious  diforder,  daily 
reduced  his  difpirited  forces.  Baffled  in  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  his  opponent  into  adtion,  and 
wounded  in  a  fkirmifh,  the  Gallic  Prince  retired 
to  the  caftle  of  Bifega,  near  Bari,  where,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  mortificatien  and  defpair,  his  cha¬ 
grins  brought  him,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  to  an  untimely  grave.  His  fon,  of  the  fame 
name,  under  the  protection  of  the  French  Court, 
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was  acknowledged  the  Sovereign  of  Provence;  A.D. 
and  thus  terminated  this  fatal  enterprife,  in  which 
had  been  expended  the  vaft  treafures  that  had  been 
fo  unjuftly  withdrawn  from  France ;  and  not  a 
tenth  of  the  once-flourifhing  army  lurvived  to  reach 
their  native  land. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  truce  with  England, 
the  Gallic  Monarch,  who  ardently  th irfted  to 
dillinguilh  himfelf  by  fome  military  exploit,  deter¬ 
mined  to  re-commence  the  war  with  a  vigorous 
defcent  upon  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land;  the  more  encouraged  to  this  meafure,  by  the 
departure  of  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  with  the 
flower  of  the  military  force  of  that  kingdom,  in  his 
ineffectual  attempt  upon  the  Caftilian  crown,  and 
by  the  diflentions  that  prevailed  in  the  councils  of 
Richard.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  undertook  to 
aflemble,  at  the  port  of  Eclufe,  in  his  Flemifh  ter¬ 
ritories,  a  large  naval  armament :  troops  were  col- 
ledted  from  all  the  provinces ;  new  loans  were 
exacted  from  the  clergy,  and  rich  burghers  ;  the 
impofts  were  doubled  ;  the  levies  enforced  with  the 
utmoft  rigour;  and  the  admiral,  John  de  Vienne, 
was  deputed  to  pafs,  with  a  fmall  army,  into  Scot¬ 
land,  to  unite  againft  the  Englifia  in  that  quarter. 

Alarmed  at  thefe  hoftile  preparations,  the  King 
of  England  was  not  dilatory  in  his  endeavours  to 
render  abortive  the  plans  of  his  opponent.  Againft 
the  Scotch  he  marched  with  fixty  thoufand  men  ; 
reduced  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  other  cities,  to 
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A-  D<  allies ;  and  fecured  himfelf  againft  an  immediate 
invadon  from  that  country ; — when  the  intended 
enterprife  of  the  Gallic  arms  was  averted,  by  an 
event  which  fhould  rather  have  haftened,  than  have 
retarded,  the  execution.  A  confpiracy  had  been 
projedted  at  Dam,  to  burn  the  French  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Eclufe  :  the  ringleaders  were  betrayed, 
and  atoned  for  the  meditated  treachery,  by  a  hid¬ 
den  and  ignominious  end  :  and  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  artfully  prevailed  upon  the  young  Monarch, 
to  employ  the  troops  deftined  for  the  dominions  of 
Richard,  in  fubduing  that  part  of  Flanders  that 
ftill  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  authority. 

Thus  infenfibly  led  to  turn  his  arms  againft 
the  Flemings,  Charles,  in  perfon,  inverted  Dam. 
The  town  being  taken  by  aflault,  was  pillaged,  and 
devoted  to  the  flames.  The  rapid  fuccefs  that 
followed  this  capture,  overcame  the  inflexible  ob- 
ftinacy  of  the  people  of  Ghent,  who  requefted  a 
ceflfation  of  arms.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe 
intereft  led  him  to  a  willing  concurrence  with  their 
wifbes,  to  reftore  opulence  to  a  country  nearly 
deftroyed  by  the  continual  ravages  it  had,  for  fome 
years,  experienced— confented,  upon  their  renun¬ 
ciation  of  all  connexion  with  the  Englilh  Court, 
to  bury  in  oblivion  their  part  revolts  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  entirely  eftablifhed  his  authority  in  his  Flemifli 
dominions,  encouraged  the  French  Monarch  to 
refume  the  projected  invafion  of  England, — which 
again  commenced  with  uncommon  vigour  and 
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preparation,  notwithstanding  the  vaft,  as  ufelefs  A.  D. 
.expence,  incurred  the  preceding  reign.  An  im-  13851 
menfe  fleet,  computed  at  the  incredible  amount  of 
fifteen  hundred  veffeis,  was  affembled  at  Eclufe, 
with  an  army  correfpondent  to  the  naval  equip¬ 
ment  : — a  prodigious  floating  machine  was  con- 
fhrudled,  to  protedf  the  troops  in  their  defcent,  and 
afterwards  to  take  to  pieces,  to  form  temporary 
places  of  habitation.  The  nation  feemed  to  be 
war-med  by  the  fame  enthuflafm  that  adtuated  the 
King  and  the  Nobility,  who  lavifhed  immenfe  fums 
in  the  moll  coftly  ornaments  for  their  peculiar  vef¬ 
feis,  affembled  for  the  intended  enterprife,  as  re¬ 
pairing  to  an  affured,  and  to  a  fpeedy  conqueft; 
but  this  mighty  armament  proved,  as  before,  to 
be  abortive.  In  waiting  for  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
with  his  diviflon  of  the  forces,  the  equinoxial  fea- 
fon  arrived ;  the  provifions  colledled  were  con- 
fumed,  or  fpoiled  by  delay  the  fums  deftined  for 
the  fupport  of  the  troops  were  diflipated  by  the 
Princes,  in  idle  expences  ;  a  large  reinforcement 
from  Brittany  was  difperfed  by  a  tempeft,  or 
wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  England  ;  and  the  quarter 
part  of  the  veffeis  at  Eclufe  were  Branded  upon 
the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  deplorable  iffue  of  this  ill-concerted  enter¬ 
prife,  predidfed  fatal  confequences  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Charles.  His  minifters  endeavoured  to 
conceal  from  him  the  caufe  of  the  mifcarriase, 
proceeding  from  the  treachery,  difunion,  and  rapa- 
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A.  D.  city  of  his  uncles,  by  a  variety  of  expenfive  Court¬ 
is*  diverftons ;  and,  with  difficulty,  the  army,  before 
V  '  '  its  difperfion,  prevented  a  general  infurredtion  of 

the  people.  Fruitlefs  as  had  been  the  late  attempt, 
in  the  enfuing  year  it  was  refumed.  The  Con¬ 
ftable  was  deputed  to  pafs  into  Brittany,  and  De 
Vienne  into  Normandy,  to  aifemble,  in  the  ports 
of  the  provinces,  a  fleet  which  was  deftined  to  ren¬ 
dezvous  at  Harfleur.  By  a  ftrange  fatality,  the 
projedt  was  again  baffled  by  the  private  refent- 
ments  of  Montfort  againft  Du  Cliflon.  Long  the 
determined  enemy  of  this  powerful  fubjedt,  a  late 
alliance  that  had  been  formed  by  the  Conftable 
with  John  of  Penthievre,  fon  to  Charles  of  Blois, 
the  former  competitor  for  Brittany,  renewed  the 
animofity  of  the  Duke.  Having  artfully  obtained 
the  perfon  of  Cliflon,  he  was  with  difficulty  pre¬ 
vented  from  facrificing  to  his  rage  that  popular 
commander;  and  at  length  reflcred  him  to  liberty, 
but  in  confideration  of  an  immenfe  ranfom,  with 
the  furrender  of  a  part  of  his  poffeffions  in  the 
above-mentioned  provinces. 

j 3 S8.  The  Gallic  Monarch,  juftly  incenfed  at  the  in¬ 
dignity  offered  to  the  firft  officer  of  his  crown,  was 
prevented,  by  the  interference  of  his  uncles,  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Conftable,  from  refenting 
the  affront.  But  Charles  was  now  advancing  to 
that  period  of  life,  when  the  mind  buffers  with  pain 
whatever  tends  to  reftrain  its  freedom  of  adtion. 
He  had  been,  for  fome  time,  impatient  of  controul  j 
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and  had  formed  his  plans  to  emancipate  himfelf  A.  D. 
from  the  tutelage  of  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Bur- 
gundy  :  and,  upon  his  return  from  a  futile  expe¬ 
dition  againft  the  Duke  of  Guelderland,  which, 
while  it  had  affifted  to  diftrefs  his  finances,  had 
been  contrived  to  divert  his  attention  from  the 
clamours  of  the  people,  and  the  internal  diforders 
of  the  State — he  convened,  at  Rheims,  a  numerous 
meeting  of  the  Princes,  Nobles,  and  Prelates,  of 
the  kingdom,  where  he  announced,  with  his  refo- 
lution  to  form  a  new  council,  his  determination  to 
chreCt,  himfelf,  the  reins  of  government. 

However  furprifed  at  this  unexpected  event,  the 
Princes  found,  that  the  meafures  of  the  King  had 
been  too  well  concerted,  to  promife  any  fuccefs  to 
their  oppofition ;  and,  not  being  nominated  to  any 
fhare  in  the  adminiftration,  they  retired  in  difguft 
to  the  territories  dependent  upon  their  authority. 

Upon  their  departure,  Charles  difcovered  fymp- 
toms  of  genius  and  fpirit  that  renewed  the  droop¬ 
ing  hopes  of  the  nation.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
and  feveral  of  the  old  minifters  of  his  father,  were 
allowed  to  partake  in  the  government ;  the  taxes 
were  fomewhat  abated  ;  the  expences  of  the  Court 
moderated  j  a  few  trifling  reforms  took  place;  and 
the  condefcending  manners  of  the  Sovereign,  the 
graces  of  his  perfon,  his  accomplifhments  in  all 
feats  of  aClivity,  and  the  good-nature  confpicuous  in 
his  reception  of  the  complaints  of  his  fubjeCts,  ob¬ 
tained  him  the  truly  valuable  appellation,  when 
-  deferved, 
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renewed,  to  eftabilfh  a  peace  with  the  King  of 
England:  but  an  event,  apparently  defired  by  both 
nations,  terminated  in  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  for  the 
period  of  three  years, 

Repofe  was  ill  fuited  to  the  ardent  temper  of 
Charles.  To  occupy  a  mind  that  was  never  at  reft, 
he  indulged  his  natural  inclinations  for  public 
fpedtacles,  feafts,  and  diversions.  A  fplendid  tour¬ 
nament  was  celebrated,  to  admit  the  fons  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  young  Nobility,  into  the 
order  of  Chivalry  ;  a  grand  proceflion,  and  folemn 
fervice,  were  performed  to  the  memory  of  Guef- 
clin,  who  was  honoured  with  a  funeral  oration  in 
the  church  of  St.  Denis;  the  union  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  King,  with  V alentina  of 
Milan,  gave  occafion  to  a  repetition  of  rejoicings  ; 
and  the  public  entry  and  coronation  of  Ifabel  of 
Bavaria,  to  whom  the  French  Monarch  had  been 
for  fome  time  efpoufed,  continued  thofe  varied 
fcenes  of  public  feftivity.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
upon  the  latter  event,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
the  value  of  their  prefents,  amounting  to  fixty 
thoufand  crowns  of  gold,  in  expe&ation  that  their 
zeal  would  be  rewarded  by  a  moderation  of  the 
imports :  but,  to  defray  thefe  fplendid  entertain¬ 
ments,  the  gabelle  was'encreafed,  and  the  fpecie 
underwent  fo  material  an  alteration,  extending  to 
the  moft  trifling  coin,  as  to  be  feverely  felt  in  its 
eonfequences  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

Defirous 
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tJefirous  to  take  advantage  of  the  calm  which 
the  late  treaty  afforded,  the  young  Monarch  made 
a  progrefs  through  different  parts  of  h:s  dominions  j 
a  politic  meafure,  by  which  to  augment  the  popu¬ 
larity  that  he  had  gained  !  as  the  fidelity  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  multitude  are  never  fo  much  awakened, 
as  by  the  perfonal  knowledge  of  the  condefcending 
manners,  and  the  praftifed  benevolence  of  the 
Sovereign  ;  who,  by  viewing,  with  the  eyes  of  a 
political  parent,  the  depreffion,  and  the  wants  of 
his  people,  may  form  a  more  juft  eftimate  of  their 
happinefs  or  mifery,  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  obfervations,  than  frpm  the  infinuations  of 
thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  flatter,  and  deceive; 
and  thereby  lay  a  more  deferved  claim  to  their  loy¬ 
alty  and  fupport. 

In  his  vifit  to  Clement,  at  Avignon,  he  had  the 
fatisfa&ion  to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremonial  of  the 
coronation  of  Lewis  of  Anjou,  by  the  hands  of  that 
Pontiff,  as  Sovereign  of  Sicily  and  Naples ;  and 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Urban,  at  Rome, 
whofe  barbarity  againft  the  adherents  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents  equalled  the  cruelty  of  the  moft  ferocious 
tyrant  recorded  in  hiftory  :  nor  did  his  demile  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  authority  of  Clement,  as  the  Romans 
elevated  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  a  Neapolitan, 
who  affumed  the  name  of  Bonniface  the  Ninth. 
Since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Naples 
had  been  agitated  by  the  rival  factions.  Ladiflaus 
fucceeded  to  the  crown,  upon  the  death  of  his 

father. 
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■A.  D.  father,  Charles  of  Durazzo.  The  fon  of  Lewis, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  fupported  by  the  Provencals,  got 
pofTdlion  of  the  contefted  city;  but,  although  the 
Angevin  Prince  knew  how  to  conquer,  he  wanted 
judgment  to  take  advantage  of  his  fuccefs  ;  and  he 
was  again  driven  out  by  his  more  a&ive  oppo¬ 
nent. 

From  Avignon  the  Gallic  Monarch  proceeded  to 
Montpellier,  where  he  paffed  twelve  days  in  conti¬ 
nual  fcenes  of  feftivity  and  excefs.  More  ferious 
occupations  fucceeded  the  pleafures  of  that  city, 
and  which  had  been  the  principal  motive  of  his 
journey.  Languedoc  had  long  groaned  under  the 
unexampled  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Berry :  the 
reprefentations  that  had  been  made  to  him  of  the 
barbarous  depredations  committed  on  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  he  found  exceeded  by  the  mifery  he  witnefied  : 
above  forty  thoufand  perfons  had,  in  a  fhort  fpace 
of  time,  taken  refuge  in  Arragon,  and  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  provinces :  that  beautiful  and  fertile  country 
threatened  a  fpeedy  depopulation,  and  called 
loudly  for  redrefs.  The  conduft  of  Beterac,  the 
rigorous  adminiftrator  placed  over  them  by  the 
Duke  of  Berry,  was  fcrupuloufly  inveftigated  :  an 
ignominious  end  was  the  recompence  of  the  abufe 
he  had  made  of  his  power — a  deferved,  and  a  me¬ 
ritorious  example,  hadjuftice,  rather  than  the  pa f- 
fions  of  the  minifters,  actuated  his  fentence.  His 
royal  employer  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  arreft 
his  fate,  and  fhared  his  difgrace,  in  being  deprived 
of  the  government  of  the  oppreffed  province. 
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The  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  feems  to  have 
been  as  little  pleafing  to  the  Nobility,  as  to  their 
Sovereign.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  whofe  difpo- 
fition  was  better  adapted  to  the  tumult  of  arms, 
than  to  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet, — with  fome 
illuftrious  adventurers,  and  fifteen  hundred  men, 
united  his  force  with  an  Englifh  armament,  led  by 
the  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  to  affift  the  Ge- 
noefe  in  a  defcent  upon  the  coaft  of  Tunis  j  and 
befieged  Carthage.  Reduced  to  almoft  the  fame 
perilous  fituation  to  which  St.  Lewis  had  been  be¬ 
fore  expofed — the  allies,  more  fortunate  in  their 
retreat,  obtained  an  honourable  treaty  with  the 
Mahometan  Princes  j  but  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant,  at  that  time  principally  in  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians,  Neapolitans,  and  the  people  of 
Genoa,  which  latter  city  was  the  principal  empo¬ 
rium  of  the  rich  commodities  of  the  Eaft,  was  not 
the  lefs  incommoded  by  the  piratical  vefTels  of  the 
African  corfairs. 

This  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  more 
fplendid  than  ufeful,  flimulated  the  effervefcent 
difpofition  of  Charles,  who  entertained  a  variety  of 
wild  and  romantic  proje&s  :  at  one  time,  he  would 
pafs  into  Africa  to  chaftife  the  corfairs  ;  at  another, 
he  would  lead  an  army  againft  Bajazet,  Emperor 
of  the  Turks  ;  again,  he  would  proceed  into  Italy, 
and  compel  the  Romans  to  acknowledge  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Clement.  But  the  evident  inequality  of 
his  mind  had  been  for  fome  time  perceived  ■,  and  al- 
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ready  were  parties  forming  againft  the  government, 
which  his  minifters,  intoxicated  with  prefent  power, 
were  incapable  of  difcerning.  Clifton,  however 
boundlefs  the  afcendancy  that  he  had  acquired  over 
the  mind  of  his  Sovereign,  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  the  reftitution  of  his  fortreftes,  that  had  been 
feized  by  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  which  that 
Prince  had  engaged  to  reftore.  The  parties  of 
Montfort  and  the  Conftabie  filled  the  province 
with  inteftine  divifions.  By  the  whole  condudt  of 
the  Duke  it  was  apparent,  that  he  meant  not  to  ful¬ 
fil  his  engagements  and,  fupported  and  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  uncles  of  the  King,  he  defied  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Gallic  Monarch.  The  difgrace  of 
Peter  de  Craon,  a  profligate  favourite  of  the  Court, 
a  trifling  event  in  itfelf,  produced  the  firft  fparks 
of  that  unreftrained  violence  that  diftinguifhed  the 
contending  fadtions  during  the  fubfequent  reign 
of  this  ill-fated  Prince. 

Craon,  imputing  his  difmiflion  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  Conftabie,  retired  to  the  Court  of  the  Duke 
of  Brittany,  where  his  wrath  exciting  him  to  adtion, 
he  collected  a  defperate  band  of  his  adherents,  and, 
fecretly  repairing  to  Paris,  aftaflmated  his  fufpedted 
enemy,  and  left  him,  as  he  fuppofed,  the  fenfelefs 
vidtim  of  his  rage.  The  blow,  however,  proved 
not  mortal:  Clifton  recovered,  to  make  known  the 
afiaftin  ;  and  the  King  entered  warmly  into  his 
refentments.  The  immenfe  riches  of  Craon  were 
feized,  and  divided  among  the  favourites  of  the 
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Court ;  his  houfes,  diftributed  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  were  razed  to  the  ground  ;  his  pof- 
feflions  in  France  were  confifcated  to  the  crown  ; 
and,  upon  the  refufal  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany  to 
deliver  him  up  to  juftice;  the  Gallic  Monarch  com¬ 
menced  vigorous  preparations  to  compel  him  by 
force  of  arms. 

With  evident  reludlance  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  1392,  1 
Burgundy  prepared  to  accompany  their  Sovereign:  i4us'  5* 
the  whole  kingdom  murmured  at  a  war  that  had  no 
other  objeft,  but  the  gratification  of  the  refentment 
of  a  rapacious  favourite.  The  departure  of  the 
troops  commenced ;  when  an  event,  the  mod  aw¬ 
ful,  as  the  moll  fatal  for  France,  in  its  confequences* 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  intended  projeft.  The 
King  had  recently  recovered  from  a  dangerous 
malady  at  Amiens,  wherein  he  had,  as  in  other  in- 
ftances  before,  given  ftrong  fymptoms  of  an  alarm¬ 
ing  derangement  of  intellects.  The  day  he  began 
his  march,  he  had  been  more  languid,  filent,  and 
drowfy,  than  ufual.  In  entering  the  foreft  of 
Mans,  at  fome  diftance  from  his  troops,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  a  few  followers — a  figure,  clothed  in 
white,  with  bare  head  and  naked  feet,  fuddenly 
ftartino-  from  the  trees,  feized  the  bridle  of  his 

V-/ 

horfe,  and  in  a  menacing  tone  cried  out,  cc  King  ! 

“  proceed  not ;  return  ;  thou  art  betrayed  !”  and 
as  precipitately  retreated.  Charles  gave  no  other 
figns  of  the  impreffion  made  by  this  ftrange  circum- 
itance,  than  by  an  alteration  in  his  countenance, 
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D.  and  a  ftart  of  horror.  Continuing  his  route,— in 
quitting  the  wood,  he  advanced  to  a  fandy  plain, 
upon  which  the  fun,  in  its  meridian  height,  ren¬ 
dered  the  heat  iniupportable.  His  page,  who  car¬ 
ried  his  lance,  let  it  fall  upon  the  helmet  borne  by* 
another  :  arouled  by  the  tinkling  noife,  he  grafped 
his  fvvord,  and  affailed  his  followers.  Froiffard,  an 
exaCt  and  refpeCtable  hiftorian,  who  was  at  Paris 
at  this  period,  affirms,  in  contradiction  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  writers,  that  Charles  flew  not  any  per- 
fon  upon  this  occafion.  Having  been,  with  fome 
difficulty,  difarmed,  and  exhaufted  by  his  efforts, 
he  funk  into  a  ftate  of  torpid  infenfibility ;  and,  tied 
down  in  a  carr,  was  re- conveyed  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  had  commenced  his  departure. 

A  general  confirmation  pervaded  the  kingdom 
upon  the  fudden  frenzy  of  the  Monarch.  If  a 
deprivation  of  reafon,  that  divine  attribute  that 
diftinguifhes  men  from  the  brute  creation,  affect 
us  fo  much  in  a  private  individual,  who  has  only 
his  doineftic  attachments,  and  confined  range  of 
fociety,  to  lament  his  affliction,  and  from  whofe 
infirmity  no  public  misfortune  can  enfue ; — what 
mult  be  the  defpondency  of  a  nation,  to  fee  a  Sove¬ 
reign,  from  whofe  man  amiable  qualities  favourable 
auguries  were  drawn, — whofe  life  appeared  to  be  of 
importance  to  the  happinefs  and  exiftence  of  the 
ftate— thus  beloved,  and  thus  afflicted !  His  wretched 
fubjeCts,  who  had  recently  entertained  the  moft 
flattering  prognoftications  of  his  good  inten¬ 
tions. 
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tiofis,  which,  although  not  hitherto  juflified  by 
any  advantages  procured  by  his  adminiftration, 
yet  fuffered  their  hopes  to  be  kept  alive  by  the 
expectation,  that,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  his  pro- 
fule  prodigality,  and  the  apparent  errors  of  his 
government,  might  be  moderated,  now  faw  with 
grief  and  defpair,  the  authority  again  return  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy. 
Cliffon,  confcious  of  the  enmity  of  thofe  Princes, 
haftily  withdrew  into  Brittany,  where  he  was  en  - 
abled,  by  his  wealth,  power,  and  alliances,  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  hoftile  attempts  of  Montfort ;  and 
was  at  length  fo  fortunate,  as  to  conciliate  the 
efteem  of  his  hitherto  irreconcilable  enemy,  and  to 
convert  him  into  a  warm  and  ftedfaft  friend :  the 
Duke,  proving  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of 
his  integrity,  by  entrufting,  upon  his  demile,  his 
children  to  his  care.  The  colleagues  of  the  Con- 
ftable,  who  were  not  fo  happy  as  to  find  a  foreign 
afylum,  were  compelled,  by  large  pecuniary  con¬ 
tributions,  to  avert  their  impending  danger ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  upon  the  pretext  of  his  in¬ 
experienced  youth,  was  excluded  from  any  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  government. 

Meanwhile,  the  health  of  the  unfortunate  Mo¬ 
narch  began  to  be  re-eflablifhed,  and  his  under- 
ftanding  returned  by  flow  degrees.  As  it  was  forbid¬ 
den  that  his  mind  fhould  be  engaged  by  any  inten- 
fity  of  application,  the  mold  frivolous  amufements 
vyere  introduced  ;  and  the  care  of  fupplying  new 
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A.  D.  diverfions  became  the  moil  fericus  occupation  of 
the '  Court.  The  inclination  of  the  Queen  for 
luxury,  magnificence,  and  gallantry,  fpread  its 
baneful  effedts  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  diminifhing  by  public  misfortunes, — as 
it  increafcd,  made  continually  new  progrefs ; 
and  the  moft  corrupt,  as  licentious  eftablifhments 
evinced  the  diffolute  manners  of  the  agents. 

At  one  of  the  entertainments  given  by  Ifabel,  the 
King,  with  five  of  the  young  nobility,  linked  to¬ 
gether,  repaired  to  the  fcene  of  feftivity,  difguifed 
as  fatyrs ;  their  habits,  made  to  fit  clofely  to  the 
fhape,  had  been  formed  of  cloth,  covered  with 
rofin,  which,  when  warm,  had  been  ftrewed 
with  tow  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  naked 
favages.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  not  aware  of  the 
inflammable  materials  of  which  their  drefles  had 
been  compofed,  with  a  lighted  torch  drew  near 
to  infpedt  the  fantaftic  group ;  the  flame  caught 
one  of  the  mafks ;  and,  quickly  communicating  to 
the  reft,  in  an  inftant  converted  the  fcene  of 
mirth  and  gaiety  into  one  of  terror  and  diftrefs. 
The  Duchefs  of  Berry,  having  difcovered  the  per- 
fon  of  the  King  ;  with  admirable  prefence  of  mind 
wrapped  her  robe  clofe  around  him  ;  another,  ha¬ 
ving  difentangled  himfelf,  faved  his  life  by  jump¬ 
ing  into  a  ciftern  of  water ;  while  the  other  unfor¬ 
tunate  vi&ims,  ftruggling  in  vain  to  extricate 
themfelves,  perilhed  in  the  moil  agonizing  tor¬ 
ments. 
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This  flrange  event  had,  however,  no  immediate  A.  D. 
effiedt  upon  the  King.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  enfuing  year,  another  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  a  peace  with  England.  The  Dukes  of  L.an- 
caller  and  Gloucefter  met  the  uncles  of  the  French 
Monarch  at  Lelinghen  ;  the  only  effects  produced 
by  this  interview,  were  the  prolongation  of  the 
truce,  with  the  reftoration  of  Cherbourg,  to  the 
young  King  of  Navarre,  fon  of  Charles  the  * 

Wicked,  who  had  perifhed  fome  years  fince,  by 
an  accident  as  extraordinary  as  it  had  been  dreads 
ful.  To  repair  the  heat  of  a  decayed  conflitu- 
tion,  his  phyficians  had  enveloped  him  in  a  ban¬ 
dage  fleeped  in  brandy,  which,  having  been  care- 
lefsly  or  purpofely  fet  on  fire  by  an  attendant, 
was  the  caufe  of  his  death. 

During  the  above  negociation,  the  Gallic  Mo¬ 
narch  relapfed  into  a  paroxyfm  of  the  malady 
he  had  before  experienced.  In  the  prime  of  life,  a 
regular  and  temperate  regimen  might  poflibly  have 
furrnounted  his  infirmity  but  inflead  of  applying 
to  the  mofl  rational  means  for  his  reftoration, 
recourfe  was  had  to  magicians,  fafts,  and  pro- 
ceffions ;  while  in  the  intervals  of  his  difeafe,  under 
the  pretext  of  affording  him  amufement,  he  was 
plunged  into  new  exceffes  that  rendered  his  diforder 
incurable  ;  and  which,  fixing  in  periodical  returns, 
continued,  with  fhort  intervals  of  reafon,  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
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While  the  brother  of  Charles  was  excluded  from 
*  the  lead  lhadow  of  authority,  his  Duchefs,  young, 
beautiful,  and  accomplifhed,  acquired  an  unri¬ 
valled  afcendancy  over  the  King;  who,  when 
under  the  influence  of  his  complaint,  knew  not 
any  perfon,  nor  would  be  governed  by  any  ex¬ 
cepting  herfelf.  The  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  jea¬ 
lous  of  her  power,  infinuated  that  the  unhappy 
Monarch  and  his  Queen  were  bewitched  by  the 
machinations  of  Valentina  and  her  confort;  an 
opinion  Ihe  found  it  not  difficult  to  inculcate,  in 
an  age,  when  the  effects  of  magic  were  fo  univer- 
fally  credited ;  and,  infufing  a  portion  of  her  re- 
fentments  into  the  mind  of  her  hufband,  promoted 
that  fpirit  of  difcord,  that  he  was  already  too  prone 
to  encourage. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  complaint,  Charles  was 
carried  about,  like  a  pageant,  to  ceremonies  of 
Hate.  He  met  the  King  of  England  between 
Ardres  and  Calais,  where  Richard,  in  the  hope  of 
ftrengthening  himfelf  by  an  alliance  with  France, 
againil  the  enterprife  of  his  uncles,  and  the  tur¬ 
bulence  of  his  Barons,  engaged  in  a  matrimonial 
union  with  Ifabel,  the  daughter  of  the  French  Mo¬ 
narch;  a  princefs  in  her  infancy,  who  had  been  be¬ 
fore  contradled  to  a  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany  : 
and,  as  it  was  found  difficult  to  adjufl:  their  mutual 
pretenfions,  the  negociators  agreed  to  eftabliih  a 
truce  for  five  and  twenty  years.  Some  time  after 
this  event,  Charles  was  conducted  to  Rheims,  to 
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receive  a  vifit  from  the  Emperor,  Winceflaus,  a  A.  D. 
defpicable  Prince,  whom  his  fubjedls,  weary  of  his  ? 
excdfes,  were  conftrained  to  depofe.  The  pur¬ 
port  of  this  interview  feems  to  have  been,  to  con¬ 
cert  the  means  to  terminate  the  fchifm  that  exifted 
in  the  church.  About  this  period,  the  Genoefe, 
long  the  prey  of  inteftine  divifions,  and  alarmed  at 
the  encreafing  power  of  GaleazzoVifconti,Duke  of 
Milan, — to  procure  the  protection  of  France,  in- 
vefted  its  Monarch  with  the  fovereignty  of  their 
city. 

Although  at  peace  with  the  neighbouring  po¬ 
tentates,  it  prevented  not  the  French  from  taking 
an  adtive  part  in  the  military  enterprifes  of  the 
times.  John,  Count  of  Nevers,  the  fon  of  the' 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  accompanied  by  the  Con- 
liable,  Philip  of  Artois,  the  Lord  of  Coney,  the 
Admiral  de  Vienne,  the  Marihal  Boncicaut,  with 
fome  of  the  firll  Nobility  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
confiderable  armament,  repaired  to  the  ftandard  of 
Sigifmond,  King  of  Hungary,  then  at  war  with 
Bajazet,  Emperor  of  the  Turks.  The  imprudence 
of  the  Gallic  troops  loft  to  the  Hungarian  Monarch 
the  famous  battle  of  Nicopolis,  more  fatal  to  his 
allies  than  to  himfelf.  Having,  by  their  impetu¬ 
ous  valour,  detached  themfelves  from  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  the  French  divifion  was  fur- 
rounded,  and  all  the  combatants  either  fiain  or 
taken  prifoners  :  the  latter  were  mafTacred,  after 
the  engagement,  by  the  command  of  the  ferocious 
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conqueror,  with  the  referve  of  the  Count  of  Ne- 
’  vers,  Boncicaut,  and  a  few  other  Lords,  who  were 
redeemed  at  a  prodigious  ranfom.  Upon  their 
return  into  France,  a  fmall  force  was  fent  to  the 
afiiftance  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  Manuel :  but  the 
fuccefies  of  a  more  redoubtable  Prince,  the  great 
Tamerlane,  drew  the  attention  of  Bajazet  into 
another  quarter  ;  and,  for  a  while,  retarded  the  fate 
of  the  Imperial  throne  of  the  C^fars. 

The  depofition,  and  the  fatal  cataflrophe  of 
Richard,  King  of  England,  having  placed  his  crown 
upon  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  Henry 
the  Fourth  ;  the  French  government  flattered  them- 
felves  that  they  might  profit  by  the  fluctuating 
authority  of  the  ufurper,  to  re-annex  to  France  the 
Englifn  dominions  in  Aquitaine.  An  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  was  dif- 
patched  into  Guienne  :  but  the  Earl  of  Worcefier, 
repairing  with  fome  troops  to  the  feat  of  enterprife, 
the  attempt  was  defeated ;  and  Charles,  fatisfied 
with  having  recovered  his  daughter  Ifabel  from 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  whom  he  afterwards 
beftowed  upon  the  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
■confirmed  the  truce  that  had  before  fubfifted. 

The  fuperioricy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  be¬ 
came  every  day  more  infupportable  to  the  brother 
of  the  French  Monarch,  whofe  frequent  relapfes 
were  the  caufe  of  incredible  diforders.  The  Princes 
ail  equally  grafping  at  power — Charles,  fometimes 
feceding  from,  at  others  refuming  his  fluctuating 
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authority,  prevented  any  effectual  attempt  to  efta-  A. 
blifh  a  regular  mode  of  government.  The  Duke  l^0 
of  Orleans,  fuftained  by  the  influence  which  the  '-’v 
amiable  qualities  of  his  confort  had  obtained  over 
the  King,  demanded  to  participate  in  the  admi- 
n'ftration.  His  popularity  prevented  his  oppo¬ 
nent  from  a  longer  counteraction  of  his  withes  : 
but  the  public  eftimation  he  enjoyed  was  foon 
loft.  Uniting  to  a  perfon,  uncommonly  attractive, 
great  natural  endowments,  which  had  been  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  he  is 
reprefented  as  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed 
Princes  of  the  age.  But  the  qualities  beftowed 
upon  him  by  nature  were  miferably  perverted  as  he 
advanced  to  maturity.  Concentrating  the  moft 
oppofite  qualities,  he  was,  at  the  fame  time,  am¬ 
bitious  and  indolent,  avaricious  and  prodigal : 
with  manners  the  moft  corrupt,  he  attempted  to 
intermingle  pleafures  with  ferious  concerns,  the 
cares  of  government  with  gallantry,  and  devotion 
with  voluptuoufnefs.  As  he  could  not  equal  his 
rival  in  extent  of  dominion,  he  endeavoured  to 
oppole  him  in  amafllng,  by  means  however  unjufti- 
fiable,  an  immenfltyof  wealth.  Having  obtained  the 
direction  of  the  finances,  with  an  authority  never 
before  enjoyed  by  his  predeceflbrs  in  office,  he  im- 
pofed  taxes-at  his  pleafure,  levied  with  rigour,  and 
without  deigning  to  give  any  account  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  public  money  ;  afluming  the  faf- 
tidious  ftate  of  a  Sovereign  :  and,  fupported  by  the 
2  Queen, 
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Queen,  with  whom  he  had  formed  connexions  of 
the  molt  criminal  nature,  he  was  environed  by  a 
gay  and  a  fplendid  Court,  while  the  wretched  vic¬ 
tim  of  infanity,  as  were  his  children,  was  often¬ 
times  fuffered  to  want  the  common  necelfaries  of 
life  :  and  in  the  violent  paroxfyms  of  his  diforder,  fo 
fhamefully  was  he  negledted,  as  to  be  reduced  to 
fituations  the  moll  humiliating,  as  the  moll  re¬ 
volting  to  human  nature. 

During  a  temporary  abfence  of  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  brother  of  Charles  prevailed  upon  his 
Sovereign,  who  enjoyed  a  lhort  interval  of  reafon, 
to  create  him  Lieutenant-General,  and  Governor 
of  the  realm.  The  hally  return  of  his  rival,  in 
confequence  of  that  meafure,  and  their  violent 
ilruggle  for  the  afcendancy  in  the  adminiftration, 
threatened  an  immediate  rupture, — when  the  King, 
with  a  firmnefs  he  had  not  been  accullomed  to 
exert,  deprived  both  pretenders  of  a  participation 
in  the  government  ;  and  by  a  folemn  and  public 
a#  veiled  the  reyal  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
Queen  and  a  Council.  This  meafure  ferved  but 
to  fan  the  frame  of  difcord  ;  and  new  taxes,  with  a* 
famine,  and  a  peftilential  diforder,  augmented  the 
miferies  of  the  kingdom,— -when  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  feemedfor  awhile  to  allure  the 
uncontrouled  direction  of  the  State  to  his  ambitious 
opponent.  But  in  John,  furnamed  the  Fearlefs, 
the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  that  Prince,  arofe  a  rival 
more  formidable  than  the  one  of  whom  he  had 
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been  deprived.  With  the  magnificence  and  A- D. 
fplcndor  of  character  which  diftinguilhed  his  fa- 
thei'j  he  pofieffed  with  an  equal  portion  of  ambi- 
tion  a  more  enterprifing  turn  of  mind,  and  united 
to  thofe  qualities  a  difpofition  fanguinary  in  its  re- 
fentments,  and  which  knew  how  to  conceal,  under 
the  mafk  of  dilTimulation,  the  moll  perfidious  at¬ 
tempts. 

The  power  obtained  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  in  confequence  ot  this  recent 
event,  had  it  been  moderated  by  prudence, 
might  have  fecured  them  the  authority  to  which 
they  afpired ;  but  their  exadlions,  and  their  union, 
appaiently  cemented  by  perfonal  and  political 
motives,  excited  fo  univerfal  a  detelfation,  that 
the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy  foon  found  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  attaining  the  fame  afcendancy  in  tire 
government  as  his  father  had  before  enjoyed  ;  and, 
by  affedting  to  oppofe  the  rapacity  of  the  obnoxious 
fadbon,  and  affuming  upon  every  occafion  an 
appearance  of  being  the  protedfor  of  the  people, 
foon  acquired  a  decided  popularity. 

To  allay  the  animofities  that  daily  threatened  to  j|07_IO 
proceed  to  avowed  hoftilities;  thecontending  Princes 
were  prevailed  upon,  to  withdraw  awhile  from  the 
court  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  fubfifiing  treaty, 
to  turn  their  arms  againft  the  King  of  England, 
whom  they  propofed,  feverally,  to  attack  in  Gui- 
enne  and  in  Picardy.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  both 
tbyfe  enterprifes,  in  which  either  attributed  the 
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A-  D-  failure  of  his  plans  to  the  machinations  of  the  other. 

1407 — 10  .  .  . 

< _ v_,  yet  more  inflamed  their  mutual  difgufls.  At 

length,  through  the  mediation  of  their  common 
friends,  they  confented  to  bury  in  oblivion  all 
paft  differences,  and  to  enter  into  a  folemn  league 
of  forgivenefs  and  perpetual  amity  :  they  fware 
on  the  altar;  partook,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  fa- 
crament,  and  exchanged  every  pledge  that  could 
be  deemed  facred  by  man.  But  in  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  thefe  awful  preparations  were  the  mafk 
by  which  he  concealed  a  treachery,  the  molt  deli¬ 
berate,  as  the  mofl  deteflable  ! 

On  the  third  night  from  this  folemn  a 61  of  re¬ 
conciliation,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  leaving  the 
Hotel  of  Saint  Paul,  where  the  Queen  refided, 
upon  a  pretended  and  hafly  fummons  from  the 
King,  and  without  his  accuflomed  guard,  was  af- 
faflinated  by  a  band  of  hired  ruffians,  who,  ha¬ 
ving  performed  the  talk  impofed  upon  them,  took 
refuge  in  the  palace  of  his  opponent.  The  in- 
ftigations  to  this  execrable  deed  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  more  to  perfonal,  than  to  political  motives  ; 
the  brother  of  Charles,  having  as  it  is  pretended, 
infulted  his  antagonift  by  publicly  boafling  of  the 
favours  of  his  confort,  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy. 
The  author,  however,  of  this  atrocious  a6t  was  for 
fome  days  unknown :  the  Dukeiafte6ling  the  utmofl 
concern  at  the  event,  affifled  at  his  funeral,  and 
expreflfed  the  mofl  furious  indignation  againfl  his 
murderers :  but,  when,  it  was  difcovered  that  he 
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was,  himfelf,  the  caufe  of  this  outrage,  he  haftily  A.D. 
withdrew  into  his  own  dominions,  and  returned 
with  a  force  fufficient  to  protect  him  in  an  open 
avowal  and  juftication  of  the  deed.  He  obliged 
his  Sovereign  to  grant  him  an  audience  ;  demanded 
that  his  caufe  fhould  be  brought  before  the  Par¬ 
liament  :  and  that  fupreme  tribunal  of  juftice, 
awed  by  his  power,  heard  his  advocate  plead  in 
defence  of  the  affaflination,  without  daring  ao 
pronounce  any  fentence  of  condemnation  again  ft 
a  dodlrine  repugnant  to  every  focial,  and  to  every 
moral  tie. 

All  confidence  and  fecurity  thus  deftroyed, 
the  fatal  effects  were  foon  felt  in  their  con- 
fequences.  Charles,  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans, 
with  his  brothers  Philip  and  John,  Counts  of  Ver- 
tus  and  Angouleme,  uniting  with  the  Queen  and 
the  other  Princes  of  the  Blood,  attempted  to  op- 
pofe  the  daring  ambition  of  this  powerful  adverfary; 
but  mafter  of  the  perfon  of  the  Monarch,  as  of  the 
affections  of  the  Parisians,  whom  he  had  fecured 
to  his  intereft,  by  a  reftorarion  of  their  privileges 
and  other  popular  affs,  he  compelled  the  unhappy 
phantom  of  royalty,  not  only  to  fanction  whatever 
he  propoled,  but  to  give  a  public  teftimony  of 
his  approbation  of  the  affaffination  of  his  brother  ! 

Upon  his  departure  from  the  capital,  to  the  affift- 
ance-  of  John  of  Bavaria,  his  brother-in-law, 
againft  the  people  of  Liege,  who  oppoled  the  au¬ 
thority  of  that  Prince,  the  Queen  returned  with 
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D.  the  Dauphin  to  Paris,  reverfed  the  decrees  that 
had  been  recently  pafled,  and  commenced  a  fo- 
lemn  procefs  againft  the  aflfaffin. 

Their  opponent,  in  a  fanguinary  engagement, 
having  defeated,  on  the  plains  of  Tongres,  the 
Liegois,  returned  with  an  army,  fiulbed  with  vic¬ 
tory,  to  fupport  his  interefts  at  Court  ;  and  Ifabel, 
who  ventured  not  to  confide  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
Parifians,  retired,  upon  his  approach,  with  the 
King  to  Tours.  Thus  the  wretched  Monarch, 
feized  by  either  one  faction  or  the  other,  alter¬ 
nately  transferred  to  each  the  femblance  of  a  legal 
authority !  To  recover  the  perfon  of  Charles,  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  importance  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  was 
induced  to  negociate  with  his  enemies ;  and,  upon 
fome  flight  conceflions  on  his  part,  a  temporary 
reconciliation  took  place.  Unable  to  revenge  the 
death  of  her  confort,  the  Duchefs  of  Orleans  died 
of'grief  and  difappointment ;  and  his  afiaffin  ha¬ 
ving  withdrawn  from  the  Queen, — her  adherent, 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  with  other  Princes  of  the  blood, 
ventured,  on  the  pretext  of  reforming  the  treafury, 
to  arreft  the  Lord  of  Montague,  the  obnoxious  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Ifabel,  who  had  fucceeded  the  brother  of 
Charles,  in  the  direction  of  the  finances.  The 
rack  forced  him  to  become  the  evidence  againft 
himfelf ;  and  he  was  publicly  beheaded,  but  not 
before  he  had  recanted  what  the  torture  had  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  confefs.  His  memory  was  after¬ 
wards  vindicated  by  a  convent  he  had  founded, 
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who  fold  their  plate  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  ju-  -A.  D. 
dicial  procefs  •,  a  circumftance  deferving  of  record,  I^l^° 
although  the  obje£t  of  their- gratitude,  who  lived 
in  unexampled  fplendour,  while  his  Soverereign 
wanted  the  common  comforts  of  life,  appears  to 
have  been  unworthy  of  their  zeal.  A  portion  of 
his  prodigious  wealth  having  been  appropriated  to 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the  brother  of  the  Queen,  fhe 
was  induced  to  forego  her  refentments,  at  the  fate 
of  her  minifter  ;  and  fuch,  however  lamentable  to 
expofe  them,  were  at  that  time  the  corrupt  maxims 
of  the  Court ! 

Thefe  fatal  divilions,  which  prevented  the  king¬ 
dom  from  interfering  in  foreign  concerns,  loft  her 
the  influence  fhe  had  obtained  in  Italy.  The 
Genoefe,  inftigated  by  the  Marquis  of  Montferret, 
as  by  their  natural  inconftancy,  revolted  from  the 
fovereignty  of  Charles  ;  and  maffacred  thofe  whom 
they  had  fo  unanimoufly  chofen  to  be  their  protec¬ 
tors. 

The  French  Monarch,  during  a  temporary  ftate  1410— 1£ 
of  convalefcence,  having  entrufted  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  education  of  the  Dauphin,  by  this 
meafure  confiderably  ftrengthened  the  party  of 
that  Prince.  The  Duke  of  Berry,  who  had  not 
for  fome  years  interfered  in  the  adminiltration,  but 
as  a  mediator,  upon  this  event  publicly  opposed 
his  authority.  Uniting  himfeif  with  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  fupported  by  a  general  con¬ 
federacy  of  the  Princes,  he  commenced  open  hof- 
Vol.  III.  K.  t ili ties  j— 
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tilitles: — the  moft  dreadful  devaluations  were  begun 
in  the  provinces,  by  the  troops  raifed  for  the  fup- 
port  of  either  faction ;  and  the  allies  advancing, 
and  encamping  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  every 
fpecies  of  violence,  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fuburbs  the  proximity  of  a  licentious  foldiery. 
A  decifive  adtion  appeared  inevitable, — when  the 
unhappy  Monarch,  who  poffeffed  at  the  time  a  fuf- 
ficient  portion  of  reafon  to  judge  of  the  dreadful 
effedls  of  this  unnatural  warfare,  infilled  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  Ihould  attend  to  the  offers  of 
accommodation  that  were  propofed  by  the  adverfe 
party.  He  reludlantly  confented  to  negociate; 
and  the  treaty  of  Bicetre  ellablilhed  a  temporary 
calm. 

Conforming  to  the  articles  of  the  peace,  the 
Princes  difbanded  their  troops,  and  confented  to 
withdraw  from  Paris  ;  but  although  removed  from 
a  perfonal  interference,  their  politics  Hill  continued 
to  agitate  the  Court.  The  Count  of  Saint  Pol, 
decidedly  in  the  interells  of  the  Duke  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  obtained  the  government  of  the  capital ;  and 
the  miferies  of  a  civil  war  were  again  renewed. 
The  nation,  divided  by  the  two  parties,  v/ere  dif- 
tinguilhed  either  by  fcarfs  of  red  or  white,  and  by 
the  appellations  of  Burgundians,  and  Armagnacs  ; 
the  latter  faction,  fo  llyled  from  the  Count  of  that 
name,  whofe  daughter  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
recently  efpoufed.  The  adherents  of  the  former 
Prince  having  the  poffeffion  of  the  perfon  of  the 
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Monarch,  profcribed  the  partizans  of  their  oppo-  A.  D. 
nentS;  and  imitating  the  fanguinary  violence  of  a  14-10 
Sylla,  or  a  Marius, — Paris,  as  had  been  Rome, 
became  the  fcene  of  perpetual  warfare  and  blood- 
flied.  A  fraternity  of  butchers,  enlifted  by  Saint 
Pol,  committed  the  moft  dreadful  outrages ;  and 
gratified  their  perfonal  animofities  by  facrificing  to 
the  fword,  under  the  obnoxious  name  of  Armagnac, 
all  who  were  the  objects  of  their  private  refent- 
ments.  The  peafantry,  who  had  been  armed, 
turned  their  weapons  againft  their  employers  ;  and 
fimilar  to  the  preceding  infurrections  of  the  Jac- 
queterie,  and  Maillotins,  purfued  their  indifcri- 
minate  (laughter,  until  checked  by  a  fevere  and 
extended  courage.  The  King,  with  the  Dauphin 
and  his  Court,  detained  in  a  fort  of  captivity,  were 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  licentious  rabble :  con¬ 
ducted  by  them  to  the  Parliament,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  the  royal  afient  to  any  edicts  they 
thought  proper  to  require,  and  to  fuffer  their  Minif- 
ters,  or  their  attendants,  to  be  mafifacred,  or  impri- 
foned  before  their  fight. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin,  daily  expofed  to  the  grofs 
infults  of  a  diforderly  populace,  applied  to  the  per¬ 
fonal  influence  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  allay  thefe  commotions.  His  pre¬ 
fence  in  the  capital  rather  increafed,  than  fuppreffed 
the  infolence  of  his  adherents.  Des  ElTards,  to 
whom  the  fon  of  Charles  had  given  the  command 
©f  the  Baftille,  that,  to  overawe  the  city,  had  been 
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A.  D.  begun  in  the  laft  reign,  was  befieged  by  the  rabble, 
and  obliged  to  furrender.  The  diredtor  of  the  finan¬ 
ces,  fince  the  execution  of  Montague,  and  once  the 
favourite  of  the  Burgundian  Prince,  he  was  now 
accufed  of  the  embezzlement  of  the  public  mo¬ 
ney,  and  lhared  the  fate  of  his  predeceffor  in 
office.  Encouraged  by  the  Dauphin  to  advance  to 
his  affiftance,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Brittany 
obtained  pofleflion  of  the  capital ;  releafed  the 
Duke  of  Berry,  with  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Count  of  Bar,  who  had  been  imprifoned  by  the 
Parifians ;  and,  upon  the  retreat  of  their  opponent 
from  the  city,  retaliated  upon  his  adherents  the 
barbarities  that  had  been  inflidted  upon  the  Arma- 
gnacs.  By  this  event,  the  Queen  recovered  her 
afcendancy ;  a  vigorous  and  fuccefsful  war  com¬ 
menced  againfi:  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  his 
Flemifh  fubjedls  refufed  to  fupport  him  many 
places  of  importance  were  wrefted  from  him ; 
when  his  enemies,  fearing  that,  fhould  he  be  driven 
to  extremities,  he  might  be  induced  to  form  a  dan¬ 
gerous  alliance  with  the  Englilh  Monarch,  with 
whom  he  had  already  begun  to  negociate,  con¬ 
cluded  the  treaty  of  Arras,  by  which  he  engaged  to 
renounce  his  connexions  with  that  kingdom. 

1415.  Thefe  fcenes  of  anarchy  and  confufion  had  con¬ 
tinued,  without  any  refpite,  for  fome  years  ;  when 
an  evil  was  fuperadded  to  the  internal  calamities  of 
the  kingdom,  which,  while  it  threatened  the  total 
abolition  of  the  monarchy,  for  a  time  fufpended 
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the  private  animofities  of  the  rival  factions.  The 
hoflile  difpofitions  of  France  and  England  had 
been  reftrained  from  appearing  in  open  rupture, 
by  the  fimilar  commotions  that  had  afflidted  either 
nation.  Henry  the  Fourth,  prevented,  by  fecret 
confpiracies  and  by  open  rebellions,  in  an  unpo¬ 
pular  reign  of  thirteen  years,  front  attempting  any 
foreign  enterprife,  had  alternately  affifted,  with 
troops,  the  contending  factions,  by  whofe  animo¬ 
fities  France  had  been  diftrafted.  Impelled  by 
the  vigour  of  youth  and  the  ardour  of  ambition,  his 
fon  and  fucceffor  of  the  fame  name,  having  judi- 
eioufly  as  fuccefsfully  endeavoured  to  bury  in 
oblivion  the  party  diftinftions  that  had  difturbed 
the  adminiftration  of  his  father,  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  the  divided  ftate  of  the  adverfe 
kingdom,  by  an  attempt  to  profit  from  her  mif- 
fortunes. 

Reviving  the  ill-founded  claim  of  his  anceftors 
to  the  crown  of  France,  Henry  —  himfelf  the 
ufurper  of  the  rights  of  another — amufed  the  Court 
of  Charles  by  fruitlefs  negociations,  until  his  plans 
had  been  ripe  for  execution;  and,  before  they  had  be¬ 
gun  their  preparations  to  avert  his  hoftile  attempts, 
their  enterprifmg  opponent  had  already  landed  on 
the  coaft  of  Normandy,  with  an  army  compofed 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  had  commenced  his 
operations  with  the  fiege  of  Harfleur.  The  gar- 
rifon,  weak  and  unprepared,  and  the  fortifications 
in  no  ftate  of  defence,  the  inhabitants  yet  gallantly 
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~  defended  themfelves  from  this  unexpeded  attack  : 
^  .j  bur,  vigcroufly  as  inceffantly  battered  by  the 
heavy  artillery  of  the  enemy,  and  having,  ineffec¬ 
tually,  demanded  fupport  from  the  government, 
they  were  obliged  to  capitulate :  and  the  King  of 
England,  having  conflrained  the  inhabitants  to 
abandon  the  city,  peopled  it  anew  with  his  Englifh 
fubjeds. 

Alarmed  at  the  celerity  of  his  motions,  the  Gallic 
Miniflers,  compelled  to  ad  upon  the  defenfive, 
affembled  a  numerous  at  my  in  Normandy,  under 
the  command  of  D’Albert,  the  Conffable.  The 
reduced  date  of  the  Englifh  troops,  who  were 
daily  diminifhing  by  difeafe,  and  the  impolitic 
meafure  of  their  Sovereign,  who  had  difmifled  his 
tranfports  foon  after  his  di Embarkation,  obliged 
him  to  offer  the  facrifice  of  his  new  acquifition 
for  a  fafe  retreat  to  Calais.  Upon  the  rejedion  of 
his  terms,  Henry  was  neceffitated  to  depend  upon 
his  valour  and  condud,  to  extricate  himfelf  from 
his  perilous  fituation.  He  commenced  his  march  j 
overcame  every  impediment  thrown  in  his  way  to 
retard  his  progrefs  ;  arrived  at  the  Somme,  in 
fpite  of  the  numerous  fquadrons  of  his  opponents  j 
and  having  found  the  ford  of  Blanquetegue  impaf- 
fable,  where  Edward  the  Third  had,  before  him, 
eluded  the  purfuit  of  Valois,  he  furprifed  a  paffage 
near  St.  Quintin,  and  reached  in  fafety  the  oppo- 
fite  banks  of  the  dream.  Still  expofed  to  great  and 
hpminent  danger,  from  the  variou's  detachments  qf 
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the  French  that  were  conftantly  accumulating  A.  D. 
around  him,  he  caudoufly  advanced  in  his  defined 
route;  when,  upon  palling  the  fmall  river  ofTer- 
nois,  near  Blagni,  he  found  his  retreat  completely 
intercepted,  by  perceiving  the  whole  of  the  Gallic 
forces  prepared  to  receive  him  upon  the  plains  of 
Azincour. 

The  French  troops,  which  were  computed  to  be.  Oft.  25. 
by  the  mod  moderate  hiftorians,  fourfold  thofe  of 
the  enemy,  who  were,  moreover,  weakened  by  dif- 
eafe,  and  in  want  of  every  neceiTary  fubfiftence, 
were  injudicioufly  drawn  up  in  a  contracted 
fpace,  confined  between  a  wood  and  a  fmall  ftream, 
and  were  hence  incapable  of  profiting  from  the  in¬ 
credible  difproportion  of  numbers.  In  a  fimilar 
fituation  to  that  in  which  Edward  found  himfelf  at 
Creci,  and  his  fon  the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers,  the 
Englifh  Monarch  added  a  wreath  of  laurels  to  thofe 
which  had  been  won  by  his  predeceffors,  upon 
thofe  memorable  occafions.  The  Gallic  army  was 
utterly  defeated,  and  without  procuring  one  folid 
advantage  to  the  victors :  no  battle  was  ever  more 
fatal  to  France.  Among  the  (lain,  which  amounted 
to  ten  thoufandmen,  were  few  of  inferior  note  : —  4 

the  Dukes  of  Alen^on,  Brabant,  and  Bar;  the 
Counts  of  Nevers,  Marie,  and  Vaudemont,  and 
Lewis  of  Bourbon,  all  Princes  of  the  royal  line ! 
with  the  Conftable,  the  Admiral,  and  a  melancholy 
lift  of  nobles  of  the  firft  rank,  were  the  victims  to 
that  unfortunate  day. 
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This  viftory,  in  which  the  lofs  of  the  conqueror 
was  but  trivial,  would  have  crowned  Henry  with 
unfading  glory,  had  it  not  been  fullied  by  a  fan- 
guinsry  aft  of  item  and  vindiftive  cruelty,  that  ne- 
cefiitv  could  not  palliate,  nor  the  laws  of  wrar  ex¬ 
cuse.  After  all  appearance  of  oppofition  had 
ceafed,  a  contemptible  band  of  fugitives,  who,  to 
profit  by  the  tumult  of  the  aftion,  had  fallen  upon 
the  Englilh  baggage,  and  had  commenced  a  (laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  unarmed  followers  of  the  camp — the 
Englilh  Monarch,  whofe  prifoners  had  already  be¬ 
come  nearly  as  numerous  as  his  army,  alarmed  at 
this  attack  of  his  rear,  iffued  a  general  order  for 
the  nhaft  ,  re  o':  thofe  who  had  furrenclered  :  nor 
was  this  command  recalled,  until  numbers  had 
fallen  victims  to  his  hady  mandate.  The  cap¬ 
tives.  even  after  this  recent  (laughter,  were  com¬ 
puted  at  (ixteen  tboufand  perfons  ;  among  whom 
were,  with  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon, 
many  didinguifhed  and  illuftrious  names. 

This  difaftrous  event,  fo  fimilar  in  the  mod 
Confiderable  circumftances  to  thofe  of  Creci  and 
Poitiers,  in  which  the  French,  with  every  advan¬ 
tage  on  their  fide,  choofing  the  mod  improper 
fituations,  without  difeipline  or  concord,  evincing 
the  fame  impetuofity,  the  fame  confufion,  and 
vain  confidence,  might  yet  have  admitted  of  fome 
alleviation.  A  large  force,  that  had  been  joined, 
a  few  days  after  the  engagement,  by  the' Duke  of 
Brittany,  was  dill  in  the  field :  the  fugitives  might 
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have  been  afl’embled  ;  and  Henry  might  have  had  A.  D. 
to  lament  his  temerity  :  but  no  attempt  was  made,  1 1^' 
by  a  divided  people,  to  recover  their  lofs ;  and  the 
Engliih  Monarch,  who  feems  to  have  forgotten  the 
motive  that  impelled  him  to  the  invafion  of  the 
kingdom,  purfued  his  march  to  Calais  ;  embarked, 
with  his  illuftrious  captives,  and  an  immenfe  booty, 
for  his  own  dominions ;  and  confented  foon  after 
to  a  Ihort  ceflfation  of  hoftilities. 

The  confirmation  the  news  of  this  melancholy 
defeat  occafioned,  was  confiderably  enhanced  by  a 
report  of  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
with  a  potent  army,  to  the  capital.  Strangely  incon- 
fiftent  in  his  conduit,  this  Prince  had,  before  the 
departure  of  the  Engliih  Monarch  from  Calais, 
fent  him  a  defiance,  in  refentment  of  the  death  of 
his  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  the  Count 
of  Nevers,  who  had  fallen  upon  the  plains  of  Azin- 
cour;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  fufpeiled,  a 
furmife  confirmed  by  fubfequent  events,  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  fecret  alliance,  to  fupport  the 
pretenfions  of  Henry  to  the  crown  of  France  !  Tp 
oppofe  this  formidable  domefiic  enemy,  the  abfo- 
lute  direction  of  the  adminiftration,  with  the  fword 
of  Conllable,  was  entrufted,  by  the  Queen,  to  the 
Count  of  Armagnac,  a  powerful,  brave,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  officer ;  but  whofe  inflexible  and  vindic¬ 
tive  nature  rendered  ufelefs,  qualities  which  might 
have  enabled  him  to  havefaved  his  country.  The 
irreconcileable  enemy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

he 
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he  daily  facrificed  to  his  refentment  the  partifans 
of  his  opponent,  who,  in  the  expectation  that  by 
fome  turn,  favourable  to  his  views,  he  might  find 
an  admittance  into  Paris,  had  continued,  in  reluc¬ 
tant  inactivity,  at  Lagni ;  but,  defpairing  of  fuc- 
cefs,  retired  into  Flanders,  and  difbanded  his 
army. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lewis,  the  Dauphin,  a  weak, 
inconftant,  and  debauched  Prince,  who  gave  no 
prefages  of  abilities  that  could  have  been  ufeful 
to  a  defponding  nation,  died  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  age.  His  death,  attributed  to  poifon,  ad- 
miniftered  by  the  emiffaries  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but,  with  more  probabi¬ 
lity,  imputed  to  his  irregularities,  was  in  a  few 
months  followed  by  that  of  John,  his  brother,  and 
fuccefior  to  his  title  ;  whofe  union  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  refidenceat  the  Court  of  the  Count  of  Hai- 
naulr,  had  revived  the  drooping  hopes  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  The  demife  of  thefe  Princes  left 
open  the  fuccefiion  of  the  throne  to  Charles,  the 
youngeft  fon  of  the  Gallic  Monarch,  at  that  time 
in  his  fifteenth  year ;  who,  devoted  to  the  interefts 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  been  educated  in  the 
utmoft  deteftation  of  the  oppofing  faCtion. 

The  Count  of  Armagnac,  in  poffeffion  of  the 
'  perfon  of  the  Monarch,  and  the  affeClions  of  his 
fon,  exercifed  an  authority  more  defpotic  than 
had  been  heretofore  enjoyed  by  any  fovereign, 
cr  minifter  of  France.  Not  only  detefled  by  the 
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Parifians ;  the  feverity  of  his  adminiftration  de-  A  D. 
tacned  from  his  interefts  his  bed  friends,  when  a  lg 

mifunderftanding  between  the  Queen  and  himfelf 
renewed  the  declining  fpirits  of  the  Burgundians. 

Ifabel,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  diverted,  by 
the  ambitious  Minifter,  of  every  femblance  of 
authority,  had  yet  found  the  means  to  amafs  im- 
menfe  wealth.  To  obtain  the  poffeffion  of  this 
treafure,  the  Conftable  infufed  into  the  weak  mind 
of  the  King,  a  fulpicion  of  the  fidelity  of  his  pon- 
fort  ;  a  furmife  too  well  juftified,  by  ike  un¬ 
guarded  licentioufnefs  of  her  conduct.  Autho- 
rifed  by  the  refentment  of  his  Sovereign,  he  ar- 
rerted  her  favourite  Minifter  and  fuppofed  gallant 
Louis,  Bois  de  Bourbon,  from  whom  the  torture 
having  extorted  a  confeftion  of  her  irregularities, 
he  was  fewed  in  a  fack,  and  plunged  into  the 
Seine.  The  riches,  that  had  been  diftributed,  and 
depofited  in  various  churches  and  monafteries, 
were  feized  ;  and  the  Queen  exiled  to  Tours,  and, 
with  a  contracted  eftablifhment,  was  furrounded 
by  a  clofe  and  vigilant  guard. 

Thefe  multiplied  infults,  the  vindictive  fpirit  of  * 
Ifabel  never  forgave  ;  and,  extending  her  refent- 
ments  toherfon,for  ever  after  continued  his  molt  re- 
lentlefs  enemy.  Forgetting  her  former  animofities, 
for  the  injuries  the  had  fuftained  from  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  lhe  entered  into  a  ftridt  alliance  with 
that  Prince  :  in  concert  with  her  wilhes,  and  with 
a  formidable  army,  rendered  every  day  more  pow¬ 
erful 
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A.  D.  erful  by  the  impolitic  feverity  of  the  Count  of  Ar- 
1416—18  magnaCj  her  former  opponent  entered  France. 
Having  publifhed  a  general  abolition  of  aii  iubfi- 
dies,  gabelles,  and  impofts,  a  lure  that  could  not 
fail  to  produce  the  advantages  that  he  expedted  ; 
the  towns  in  Ponthieu,  Picardy,  Vermandois,  and 
Beauvoifis,  with  few  exceptions,  voluntarily  opened 
their  gates.  Seduced  by  his  prcmifes,  Rheims, 
Chalons,  Tro  es,  Auxerrt,  followed  their  exam¬ 
ple  }  and  Ifabel,  releafed  from  her  confinement,  af- 
fumed  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  difiblved  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  eftabliffied  one  at  Troyes, 
fubftituted  new  officers  of  the  crown,  and  appeared 
determined  to  let  no  bounds  to  her  refentment. 

In  the  height  of  thefe  diforders,  the  King  of 
England,  allured  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  a  fmall  force  again  landed  at 
Harfleurs,  without  the  femblance  of  any  oppofition, 
excepting  at  Caen,  the  inhabitants  of  which  town 
were  made  to  feel  the  rigorous  effedts  of  his  refent¬ 
ment.  He  rapidly  reduced  to  his  obedience,  the 
whole  country,  comprifed  in  the  diftridi  of  Lower 
Normandy,  and  invefted  Rouen  ;  while  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  in  a  march  equally  fuccefsful,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  capital.  The  miferies  of  a  foreign 
and  domeftic  war  penetrated  to  every  part  of  the 
unhappy  kingdom.  Independently  of  the  cala¬ 
mities  infeparable  from  open  warfare,  the  realm 
was  a  prey  to  banditti  of  every  defcription,  who 
thought  themfelves  equally  entitled  with  the  dif- 
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ciplined  afiaffins,  to  ffiare  the  fpoils.  Adembled  A.  D. 
in  companies,  fecured  in  the  gloomy  recedes  of1'*'6-1 
the  forefts,  they  plundered  and  madacred  with 
indifcriminate  barbarity.  The  functionaries  of 
the  church  forfook  the  altar ;  the  minifters  of  peace 
became  foldiers,  robbers,  incendiaries,  and  execu¬ 
tioners.  Worthy  of  the  yoke  they  were  preparing 
to  receive  from  a  foreign  realm,  the  nation,  di¬ 
vided  into  Royalids,  Dauphinids,  Burgundians, 
and  Armagnacs,  outrageous  in  their  paffions  and 
revenge,  confounded  all  notions  of  human  judice  5 
and  feemed  only  dedrous  to  draw  down  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Heaven,  by  the  extenfion  as  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  their  crimes. 

The  capital,  ever  prone  to  give  the  pernicious 
example,  arofe  in  open  infurreCtion.  The  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  admitted  into 
the  city  by  night  Lide  Adam,  an  officer  of  that 
Prince,  with  eight  hundred  men.  Having  fecured 
the  perfon  of  the  King,  the  Condable,  with  his 
partizans,  were  imprifoned  ;  while  the  Dauphin, 
indebted  to  the  fidelity  of  Tannequi  du  Chattel, 
was  conveyed  in  fafety  to  Melun.  Upon  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  daylight,  the  tumults  increafed ;  the 
red  crofsof  Saint  Andrew,  the  diftinChve  mark  of 
the  victorious  faCtion,  appeared  more  than  ever 
alarming,  empurpled  with  kindred  and  with  civic 
blood.  Du  Chattel,  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  adverfe  party,  the  wretched  Mo¬ 
narch,  who  had  been  conftrained,  notwithftanding  his 
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infirmity,  to  mount  a  horfe,  and  be  ftiown  to  tne 
populace, — penetrated  into  the  city,  and  retired 
with  the  lofs  of  four  hundred  men.  On  the  twelfth 
of  June ;  a  day  that  fhould  be  obliterated  from 
the  memory  of  man,  did  it  not  ferve  to  Ibow  the 
deformity  of  vice,  and  teach  the  reflective  mind, 
by  comparing  its  opppfite,  to  become  enamoured 
of  virtue;  the  diforders  that  had  been  moderated, 
were  again  commenced.  A  rumour  of  the 
approach  of  the  Dauphin  with  an  armed  force, 
was  the  ready  pretext  to  facrifice  the  numerous 
victims  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  difmal  re- 
pofitories  of  human  mifery.  The  enfuriated  po¬ 
pulace,  rufhed  to  the  dungeons,  aflaflinated  the 
guards,  compelled  the  miferable  inhabitants  of  the 
prifons  to  come  forth  ;  Armagnacs,  Burgundians, 
criminals,  debtors,  all,  one  by  one,,  without  dis¬ 
crimination  of  condition,  age,  mifery,  or  fex, 
were  made  to  fatiate  the  inhumanity  of  their  re- 
morfelefs  executioners.  The  immured  victims  in 
the  cafile  of  Chatelet  made  a  vigorous  defence, 
and  gave  the  unexampled  fight  of  prifoners  fuftain- 
ing  a  fiege  ;  at  length,  obliged  to  yield  to  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  a  determined  multitude,  their  refiftance 
was  the  plea  to  the  infliction  of  the  molt  refined 
barbarity. 

The  Conftable,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Bilhop 
of  Conftance,  attached  to  a  cord,  were  dragged,  for 
three  fuccefiive  days,  through  the  ftreets  of  Paris  ; 
devoted  to  the  fenfeiefs  taunts,  and  grofs  infults 

of 
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of  a  frantic  rabble.  The  name  of  man  is  infulted,  A.  D. 
by  the  detailed  recital,  made  by  the  French 
hiftorians,  of  the  wanton  tortures,  and  unna¬ 
tural  atrocities,  of  thofe  uncompundlious  tigers : 
the  more  to  be  execrated,  when  the  nobility 
of  the  firft  rank  in  the  kingdom,  at  the  head  of 
a  difciplined  body  of  troops,  were  not  only  the 
fpedtators,  but  the  indigators  of  thefe  tragical 
executions ;  and  were  enriched,  at  the  expence  of 
a  ruined  community !  Three  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  perfons  were  computed  tc  have  loft  their  lives, 
in  the  three  days  this  daughter  continued;  and 
fo  foon  as  the  Queen,  with  her  new  ally,  were  in¬ 
formed  that  they  had  not  any  thing  to  fear  from  a 
fubdued  fadtion,  they  left  Tours,  and  entered  the 
capita],  yet  dreaming  with  blood,  in  all  the  fplen- 
dour  of  conqued  !  A  repetition  of  the  like 
cruelties  recommenced  under  their  fandtion  ;  when 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  alarmed  at  the  ungovern¬ 
able  exceffes  of  the  furious  multitude — to  provide 
for  his  perfonal  fafety,  commanded  the  execution 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  populace;  and  ha- 
ving,  upon  the  pretext  of  undertaking  the  lieges  of 
Montchery  and  Marcoufly,  difmiffed  from  the  city 
fix  thoufand  of  the  mod  adtive  and  daring  agents 
of  the  preceding  tumults ;  purfued  by  the  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  Dauphin;  and  refufed  a  re-entrance 
into  the  town,  they  became  the  vidlims  of  his 
duplicity.  But  Paris,  delivered  by  his  perlidy 
from  a  dangerous  internal  enemy,  enjoyed  no 
refpite  from  mifery.  An  epidemical  diforder,  oc- 
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A.  D.  cafioned  by  the  late  mortality,  and  the  unufual 
heats  that  prevailed,  was  fo  inveterate,  that  one 
hundred  thoufand  perfons  were  computed  to  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  its  violence. 

*419.  Reje&ing  the  ambiguous  promifes  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Dauphin,  whofe 
genius  and  abilities  gave  happy  prefages  of  better 
times,  affembled  his  adherents  at  Bourges.  Affu- 
ming  the  title  of  Regent  and  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  realm,  he  appointed  a  Chancellor,  and  eftab- 
lifhed  at  Poitiers,  with  his  Court,  a  Parliament  of 
thofe  officers  of  judicature  who  had  efcaped  the 
maffacre  at  Paris  ;  and  attempted,  by  negociation, 
to  arreft  the  progrefs  of  the  Engliffi  arms.  The 
King  of  England,  who  had  been  lor  fome  time  de¬ 
tained  by  the  gallant  refitlance  of  Rouen,  having 
become  mailer  of  the  city,  advanced  with  rapid 
fuccefs  to  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Sollicited  by 
either  party,  Henry,  negociating  with  both,  yet 
purfued  the  progrefs  of  his  con  quells.  The  pro- 
pofals  for  peace  were  perpetually  varying :  the 
Ensliffi  Monarch  confented  to  an  interview  with 
the  Court  between  Pontoile  and  Mantes ;  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  nearly  adjufed;  when  the 
Dauphin,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  having  had 
a  conference  at  Poilly  le  Fort,  mutually  agreed  to  . 
forego  all  private  animofities ;  exchanged  the  mod 
facred  promifes  of  an  eternal  friendffiip ;  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  expel  the  common 
enemy. 


This 
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This  union,  which  threatened  to  annihilate  A.  D. 
the  ambitious  pretenfions  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land,  proved,  in  the  event,  the  mod  favourable 
to  his  views.  The  Confederate  Princes  had  pro¬ 
jected,  in  the  enfuing  month,  another  interview, 
to  concert  on  the  molt  probable  means  to  render 
their  intentions  effectual.  Equally  fufpicious  of  the 
good  faith  of  each  other,  they  readily  confented  to 
every  contrivance  that  could  be  propofed  for  their 
mutual  fecurity.  But  precautions  are  ufelels 
when  laws  are  unobferved,  and  all  principles  of 
honour  are  utterly  abandoned.  They  met  upon 
the  bridge  at  Montereau,  between  the  cattle  and 
the  town  ;  the  Duke  advanced,  and  bent  his  knee 
in  obeifance  to  the  fon  of  Charles.  In  that  pof- 
ture  he  was  attacked  by  Tannegin  du  Chattel,  a 
warm  partifan  of  the  late  Duke  ot  Orleans,  and  by 
the  retinue  of  the  Prince  and  the  affaffination  of 
the  brother  of  the  King,  was  avenged  by  a  mur¬ 
der,  more  unjuttifiable,  as  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  violation  of  the  public  faith.  The  youth  and 
general  character  of  the  Dauphin,  renders  it 
doubtful  whether  he  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  fecret  of  the  confpiracy  ;  and  the  various 
manners  in  which  the  faCt  is  related,  leave  it  un¬ 
certain  at  this  day  whether  he  were  prefent :  but 
the  odium  ol  the  deed  was  fatal  to  his  caufe. 

Paris,  devoted  to  his  opponent,  united  with  the 
Court  and  the  Minifters,  to  revenge  his  death. 

Ifabel,  perfevering  in  her  animofity  againft  her 
Vol.  III.  L  fon. 
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A-  fon,  and  more  than  ever  exafperared  by  the  lofs 
^er  favoured  adherent}  ioined  by  Philip,  the 
young  Duke  of  burgundy,  refolved  to  perfecute 
him  to  the  latt  extremity.  Every  confideration  of 
national  honour  and  family  :  ‘  ter e ft  was  orgotten  : 
they  entered  into  a  tree  ■  mu  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  Afi  as  ■,  and  lenry,  foon  after  repairing 
to  Troyes,  they  confirmed  the  ignominious  terms 
of  pacification. 

1420.  It  was  fllpulated  that  the  unhappy  femhlance  of 
May  21  majefty  fhould,  during  the  ref  due  of  his  wretched 
life,  be  fuffered  to  pofiefs  the  title  and  external  ap¬ 
pendages  of  royalty:  that  Henry  ihou.u,  by  his 
union  with  Catharine,  the  voungeft  .daugl  ter  of 
Charles,  be  declared  and  a< '  >w  rouged  his  heir, 
and  be  enrrufied  with  the  foie  a  ’mini  fixation  of  the 
State:  that  France  and  England,  ironi  hencefor¬ 
ward,  fhould  be  for  ever  unuedj  and  deicend  to 
the  iffue  of  that  marriage  :  and,  that  the  Enpiiih 
Monarch  fhould  join  the  Duke  ot  tsurgu  •  >y,  m  a 
vigorous  attempt,  to  fubdue  the  adherents  of  the 
%  Dauphin.  Such  was  the  famous,  as  difi  raceful  pa¬ 
cification  of  Troyes,  which,  as  not  any  thing 
could  diclate,  but  the  moil  implacable  defire  of 
vengeance,  fo,  not  any  thing  but  the  fword  could 
carry  into  execution.  1  he,  King  of  England  en¬ 
tered  Paris  in  triumph  ;  convoked  a  General  Af- 
fembly  of  the  States,  and  obtained  a  ratification 
of  the  recent,  treaty.  The  Parliament,  to  their 
eternal  dilgrace,  having  fuffered  the  heir  of  the 
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Monarchy  to  be  formally  perfecuted  before  their 
tribunal,  for  the  affaffination  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  condemned  him  to  a  perpetual  exile  ; 
and  declared  him  unworthy,  and,  for  ever,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  ! 

While  his  enemies  were  thus  actively  employed 
in  bellowing  up6n  a  llranger  his  unalienable  rights; 
the  undaunted  Prince,  joined  by  all  thofe  who 
had  at  heart  the  true  interelts  of  the  kingdom,  was 
not  backward  in  oppofing  the  unjult  confederacy, 
and  in  vindicating  his  legal  pretenfions.  Retiring 
into  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire,  that  were  yet 
decidedly  in  his  interells,  he  fecured,  by  the  rein¬ 
forcements  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  Regent 
ofl  Scotland,  thofe  places  that  had  not  fubmitted 
to  his  opponent.  Unable  to  cope  with  his  anta- 
gonift  in  the  field,  he  endeavoured  to  baffle  his 
attempts  by  temporifing  meafures ;  and,  upon  the 
departure  of  the  King  of  England,  to  obtain  fup- 
plies  from  his  Englifh  fubjects ;  his  ally,  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  engaged,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  brother 
of  Henry,  at  Bouge,  in  Anjou.  Animated  to 
revenge  the  death  of  that  Prince,  who  was 
flain  in  the  engagement, — the  vidlor  of  Agincour, 
upon  his  return,  foon  repaired  the  difgrace  of  his 
arms,  recovered  fome  places  that  had  been  re¬ 
cently  taken  by  the  Scottifh  General,  captured 
Meaux,  a  town  of  great  importance  to  the  fecurity 
of  the  Parifiansj  and  purfued  his  good  fortune 
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with  fo  rapid  a  courfe  of  fuccefs,  as  threatened  a 
fpeedy,  as  inevitable  deftruction  to  the  hopes  of 
the  Dauphini 

At  that  critical  moment,  when  at  the  point  of 
uniting  the  accumulated  forces  of  both  kingdoms, 
with  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  reduce 
his  opponent  to  the  laft  extremity,  Henry,  the  for¬ 
tunate  and  the  vibtorious,  attacked,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  by  a  malady  that  baffled  the  fkill  of  his 
phyficians,  funk  to  an  untimely  grave.  His  death, 
happily  for  France,  and  perhaps  not  the  lefs  fo  for 
his  own  country,  procured  not  any  immediate 
advantages  to  the  heir  of  the  monarchy.  The  in- 
terefts  of  the  infant  fon  of  the  Englifh  Monarch 
were  carefully  watched  over  by  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  to  whom  devolved  the  regency 
of  the  conquered  kingdom;  and  who,  to  great 
military  and  political  abilities,  united  a  modera¬ 
tion,  unpofTeffed  by  the  late  Sovereign.  He  con¬ 
ciliated  the  public  favour  ;  withdrew  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  from  his  alliance  with  the  Dauphin ;  and 
obtained  a  popularity  which  Henry  had  ineffe&ually 
endeavoured  to  acquire. 

At  length,  the  moft  unfortunate  of  Monarchs, 
overcome  with  infirmities,  and  long  the  fport  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  revolutions,  approached  his 
term  of  human  mifery.  His  debilitated  frame, 
unable  to  withftand  the  reiterated  Blocks  of  a 
quartan  ague,  funk  under  its  oppreffion  ;  and  he 
expired  in  a  paroxyfm  of  that  complaint,  at  the 
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hotel  de  Saint  Paul,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  -A.  D. 
age,  and  in  the  forty-third  of  his  reign.  Of  fix  ® 
fons  borne  to  him  by  Iiabel  of  Bavaria,  Charles, 
his  fuccefior,  alone  furvived  him.  His  daughters 
were,  Ifabel,  united  to  Richard  the  Second,  King 
of  England,  and*  after  his  death,  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ;  Jane,  the  confort  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany; 

Maria,  devoted  to  the  Church  ;  Michelle,  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  Catharine,  Queen  to 
Henry  the  Fifth ;  and  a  natural  daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet. 

Of  the  reign  of  this  ill-fated  Monarch,  the  re¬ 
membrance  is  melancholy,  as  is  the  recital  painful ; 
and  the  laft  hours  of  his  life  hold  up  a  ftriking  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  futility  of  earthly  exaltation.  After 
thirty  years  of  bodily  fuffering  and  of  mental  de¬ 
privation,  deferted  in  his  utmoft  need  by  domeftics 
as  by  courtiers,  unattended  by  his  Queen,  unvifited 
by  his  children,  in  the  hands  of  ftrangers,  who  had 
been  elevated  upon  the  ruin  of  his  country — he 
was  deftined  to  fink  into  the  grave,  without  a. 
friend  to  receive  his  fighs,  or  to  pay  the  laft  mourn¬ 
ful  duties  in  the  hour  of  mortality  ! 

The  fame  wretchednefs  that  marked  his  life,  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  the  tomb.  Not  one  Prince  of 
the  Gallic  line  was  feen  to  follow  his  laft  obfequies 
and,  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral  honours, 
the  Parliament,  by  a  fingular  decree,  ordained  that 
his  perfonal  effe&s  fliould  be  appropriated  to  that 
purpofe  :  —  a  fignal  inftance  of  difloyalty  and 
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negledt  j  and  as  painful  for  reflection  to  canvafs, 
as  for  the  pen  to  record !  Attended  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  his  remains  were  depofited,  with  often- 
tatious  pomp,  in  the  royal  fepulchre  of  St.  Denis ;  . 
and,  at  the  clofe  of  the  ceremonial  rites,  a  herald, 
having  exhorted  all  prefent  to  pray  for  the  repofe 
of  his  foul,  cried  aloud,  “Long  live  Henry  of 
“  Lancafter,  King  of  France  and  of  England  !” 

Amidfl:  the  dreadful  diforders  that  prevailed  in 
the  kingdom  during  the  period  we  have  recently 
reviewed,  the  univerflty  of  Paris  attained  a  degree 
of  eminence  and  importance,  to  which  it  had  been 
hitherto  a  ftranger.  In  the  multiplied  difputes  of 
parties,  their  opinions,  fometimes  demanded,  were 
yet  more  frequently  offered ;  and,  in  the  great 
Papal  fcbifm,  fo  long  continued  to  the  fcandal  of 
chriftianity,  the  profeflors  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
by  their  zealous  endeavours  to  promote  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  that  difgraceful  controverfy.  A  meafure 
that  became  every  day  more  and  more  neceffary ; 
as,  weakened  by  this  difunion,  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Roman  church  was  likewiffe  threatened  by 
innovations  in  *ts  eftablifhed  doftrines.  A  fenfible 
decay  of  ecclefiaftical  authority  had  already  taken 
place  in  England,  where  the  opinions  of  John 
Wickliffe,  a  fecular  prieft,  who  propagated  his 
do&rines  at  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  had  obtained. a  prodigious  number  of  pro- 
felytes.  The  tenets  of  this  reformer,  who  had  the 
honour  to  be  the  firft  perfon  in  Europe  who  ven¬ 
tured 
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turecl  to  call  in  queftion  the  fupremacy  of  the  Holy  A.D. 
See,  and  thofe  principles  that  had  been  confidered 
for  ages  as  incontrovertible,  were  ext  nded  upon  the 
Continent  by  the  zeal  of  John  Hufs,  profeffor  of 
divinity  in  the  Univerfity  of  Prague. 

1..  o  heal  the  wounds  of  the  church,  which  fuf- 
fered  rrom  thefe  innovations,  as  from  its  unhappy 
divifion,  various  councils  were  convoked.  Gre- 
gory  the  Twelfth,  the  Italian  pontiff,  convened  one 
at  AquUeia;  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  who  had 
been  driven  from  Avignon,  held  another  in. Cata¬ 
lonia,  whither  he  had  retired  for  refuge  :  the  Car- 
dinals  affembled  a  third  at  Pavia,  and  elected  to 
the  apoftolic  chair  Alexander  the  Fifth ;  and  the 
Emperor  Robert  appointed,  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
a  Diet  at  hrankfort ;  all  of  which  were  ineiTedlual 
for  the  defired  termination  of  the  fchifm.  Sigif- 
mand,  the  fucceffor  of  Robert  in  the  Imperial 
throne,  more  fortunate  in  his  attempts,  had  the  fa- 
tisfaflion  to  conclude  this  intricate  affair.  With 
the  concurrence  of  John  the  Twenty-third,  veho 
had  been  elected  Pope  upon  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  he  convoked  a  general  council  at  Confcance ; 
where,  attended  by  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  cat-- 
dinals,  prelates,  and  nobles,  there  were  prefent 
one  hundred  fovereign  princes,  with  twenty-feven 
ambaffadors.  of  the  feveral  European  Courts.  The 
deliberations,  including  a  variety  of  regulations 
refpefting  the  eflablifhed  faith,  and  ecclefiaflical 
reforms,  occupied  forty-five  feifions,  and  extended 
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to  the  protra&ed  period  of  three  years  and  a  half; 
when,  among  other  determinations,  the  three  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  tiara  were  depofed ;  Otho  Colonna 
was  elevated  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Saint 
Peter,  under  the  name  of  Martin  the  Fifth ;  and, 
to  the  eternal  difgrace  of  Sigiftnund,  in  violation 
of  the  fafe  condud  he  had  granted,  John  Hufs, 
who  had  attended  to  defend  the  articles  of  hrs  faith, 
was,  with  his  difciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  con¬ 
demned  by  the  fathers  of  the  council,  delivered 
over  to  the  fecular  judge,  and,  with  their  writings, 
committed  to  the  flames.  The  unfhaken  fortitude 
with  which  they  met  their  fate,  increafed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  profelytes;  and  the  perfidy  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  with  the  undeferved  end  of  thefe  popular 
reformers,  was  dreadfully  revenged  by  a  long  and 
fanguinary  war,  of  fixteen  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  REIGNS  OF  CHARLES  VII.  LEWIS  XI.  CHARLES 
VIII.  AND  LEWIS  XII. 

Maid  of  Orleans — Charles  crowned  at  Rheims — Henry  VIi 
crowned  at  Paris, — Englilh  quit  France — The  League — 
Englilh  land  in  France — Provence,  & c.  added  to  the  French 
Crown — French  invade  Naples — Return  to  France — Popula¬ 
rity  of  Lewis  XII. — Brittany  added  to  the  French  Crown — 
Lewis  feizes  Milan — Attacks  Spain,  and  defeated — Naples 
taken- — Genoa  revolts — League  of  Cambray — Venetians  de¬ 
feated — Holy  League  againil  France — The  Pope  takes  Mi- 
xandola— Allies  defeated — Gallon  de  Foix  killed — Milan  and 
Navarre  taken — Henry  VIII.  of  England  invades  France— 
Battle  of  Spurs — Swifs  bought  off — Death  of  the  Queen- 
Lewis  fettles  his  family — Marries  the  Princefs  Mary  of  Eng¬ 
land — Dies. 

Charles  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age 
when  his  father  died  5  and  although  Henry  VI. 
King  of  England  (who  was  then  only  ten  months 
old)  had  been  proclaimed  King  of  France  at  the 
funeral,  yet  the  Dauphin  refolved  to  afiert  his 
claim  to  the  crown.  He  met  with  many  difficulties. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  afiumed  the  title  of  Regent 
for  the  Engliffi  King,  and  wa9  joined  by  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  Bretany.  Charles  was  fupported 
by  the  provinces  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Loire. 
A  vigorous  war  was  commenced,  in  which  Charles 
Vol.  III.  M  was 
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was  for  fome  time  very  unfortunate ;  feveral 
places  which  declared  for  him  were  taken  by  the 
Regent,  and  hte  troopS  were  feveral  timeS  'defeated. 
In  a  word,  he  was,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  year  of 
his  reign,  fd  diftrelfed,  as  td  be  fcarcely  able  to 
keep  an  open  table.  But,  in  1424,  a  difference 
happened  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  which  eventually  was  of  the  greateft 
iervice  to  him.  The  caufe  of  this  difference  was, 
the  Duke  .of  Gloucefter,  Regent  of  England,  and 
brother  of  Henry  V;  late  King  of  England*  having 
married  Jaqueline,  Countefs  of  Hairiault  in  her 
own  right  (Ihe  being  an  heirCfs),  after  Ihe  had 
been  divorced  from  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  by  a 
Pope  (whole  authority  in  this  inflancewas  doubted) 

• — the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  related  to  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  highly  difapproved  of  this  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Regent  of  England.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  was  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Glou¬ 
cefter,  very  ardently  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter; 
but  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  demanded  the  city  of  Orleans  to  be  put 
into  his  poffelfion  ;  to  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
would  not  confent.  At  this  time  Orleans  was 
befieged  by  the  Englifh,  and  very  much  diftrelfed. 
The  French  fent  a  convoy  of  provifions  for  the 
relief  of  the  garrifon.  This  convoy  was  defeated 
and  taken.  'From  a  quantity  of  herrings  being 
found  amobgft  the  provifions,  this  a&ion  was 

called 
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called  the  Battle  of  the  Herrings.  After  this  mis- 
fortune^  Charles  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  retiring 
to  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny ;  when  a  mftaclej 
as  it  is  called  by  the  French  writers,  appeared  in  his 
favour. 

A  little  before  the  battle  of  Herrings,  a  young 
froman,  whofe  name  was  Joan  d’Arc,  i  native  of 
the  village  of  Domeremi,  near  Valcouleurs,  camb 
to  the  Governor  of  the  1  aft-mentioned  p'lace,  and 
demanded  that  he  fhould  fend  her  to  the  King,  as 
having  been  promifed,  by  the  divine  revelation, 
that,  under  her  command,  the  King’s  forces  fhould 
'raife  the  fiege  of  Orleans.  But  thfe  Governor,  con* 
fidering  lhe  was  only  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  a 
perfon  no  way  diftinguifhed  amongft  the  country 
people  for  underftanding,  refufed  her  requeft  for 
fear  of  making  himfelf  ridiculous.  She  wentj  after 
the  battle,  and  reproached  him  for  want  of  zeal  for 
his  mailer’s  ferVice,  and  told  him*  that  if  he  did 
not  now  fend  her,  Orleans  would  be  loft;  Upoii 
this  declaration  the  Governor  ordered  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  attend  her  to  Chinon;  where  the  King, 
was  ;  and,  though  there  could  not  be  a  more  dan¬ 
gerous  journey,  yet,  as  lhe  had  confidently  pro- 
tnifed,  they  performed  it  fafely.  Upon  her  ar¬ 
rival,  the  council  made  fome  difficulty  of  admit¬ 
ting  her  to  the  royal  prefence ;  but  at  length  fhb 
gained  admittance.  The  King  was  in  his  apart¬ 
ment,  furrounded  by  many  perfons  of  diflindtiort* 
without  any  marks  of  his  high  rank ;  to  whom  fhb 
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^g-  immediately  addreffed  herfelf,  and  told  him,  (he 
had  a  commifilon  from  Heaven  to  deliver  his  city 
of  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  him  afterwards  tfo 
Rheims,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  coronation.  The 
King  either  was,  or  affeded  to  be,  in  great  doubt, 
demanded  fome  evident  inconteftable  marks  of  her 
million,  caufed  her  to  be  examined  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  divines,  and-fent  her  afterwards  to  Poic- 
tiers,  to  confer  with  the  Parliament.  Having  had 
the  advice  of  both,  he  ordered  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
fand  or  twelve  thoufand  men  to  affemble,  iri  or¬ 
der  to  ferve  as  an  efcort  to  a  great  convoy,  which 
fhe  undertook  to  condud  fafely  into  the  city.  This 
fervice  Ihe  performed.  Unit  herfelf  afterwards  iri 
the  place,  with  the  abidance  of  the  baftard  of  Or¬ 
leans,  harafied  the  befiegers  fo  much,  that  at  length 
they  were  conftrained  to  retire,  after  having  lain 
before  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  for 
upwards  of  a  year.  From  this  exploit  fhe  was 
called  La  Pucelle  d’Orleans.  She  wore  the  drefs 
of  a  man ;  appeared  on  horfeback  like  a  young 
man  3  charged  at  the  head  of  the  troops  with 
great  courage 3  affeded  an  extraordinary  piety  5 
and  was  irreproachable  in  point  of  morals. 

La  Pucelle  remained  but  two  days  in  the  to#n 
of  Orleans,  after  the  raifing  the  fiege j  and  then 
repaired  to  die  King,  whom  (he  preffed  exceedingly 
to  take  the  refolution  of  going  to  Rheims,  there 
to  accept  the  crown  after  the  accuffcomed  forms; 
which  ftep,  however,  was  vehemently  oppofed  by 
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feveral  of  the  great  Lords,  and  moft  of  the  expe-  ^  J?* 
rienced  officers,  as  a  thing  utterly  impradticable  ;  s 
but  the  Pucelle  had  her  party  likewife,  who  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  it  was  at  length  refolved  it  Ihould  be 
attempted.  The  difficulties  were  great;  but  the 
Pucelle  had  the  honour  of  overcoming  moft  of 
them,  by  which  means  her  reputation  was  highly* 
raifed,  the  courage  of  the  French  troops  elevatedJP 
from  a  notion  that  they  were  conduced  by  a  perfon 
who  was  infpired  ;  and  this  opinion  likewife 
made  no  fpaall  impreffionon  the  Engliffi  and  Bur¬ 
gundian  troops,  who  were  no  longer  invincible  in 
their  garrifons,  or  even  in  the  field,  where  vidlory 
had  accompanied  them  before.  In  fine,  Rheims 
opened  her  gates  ;  the  King  was  folemnly  crowned 
on  the  17  th  of  July,  puflied  his  conquefts  as  far  as 
the  Seine,  and  even  made  an  attempt  upon  Paris, 
where  the  Pucelle  expofed  herfelf  extremely,  but 
2jt  length  was  obliged  to  defift.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  new  negociation  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  which,  however,  was  baffled  by  the 
addrefs  and  induftry  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who 
notwithftanding  declined  fighting  the  French 
army ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  now  that  the  forces 
of  the  kingdom  were  fo  much  reduced,  that  the 
troops  on  both  fides  this  campaign  did  not  exceed 
twenty-five  thoufand  men.  The  Pucelle  demanded 
the  King’s  leave  to  retire,  as  having  completed 
her  million ;  but  her  prefence  was  thought  fo  ne- 
^eflary,  that  the  King  conftrained  her  to  remain. 
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As  a  mark  of  his  favour  and  gratitude  for  pafb 
fervices,  he  ennobled .  her  family;  beftowed  on 
them  the  titles  of  Du  Lef,  and  ail  their  defcendants 
male  and  females  :  the  latter  part  of  this  grant  has 
been  Grice  aboihhed. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  having  laid  f:ege 
to  Compelgne,  ihe  threw  herfelf  into  it  with  a 
considerable  force;  and  forne  days  afterwards 
headed  a  force,  in  which  fhe  was  made  prifoner 
by  the  Englilh,  who  font  her  to  Rouen.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  ordered  her  to  be  tried  for  herefy, 
forcery,  and  feducing  the  people  from  the'r  duty. 
The  trial  lafteci  feveral  days.  She  defended  heri'eff 
with  great  fixmnefs  and  .fpirit  :  but  the  Eng’ ih 
fudges  condemned  her  to  the  frames,  ana  fire  was 
burned  in  the  market  place  at  Rouen.  She  fuffered 
with  courage,  and  afferted  lhe  was  no  impodor. 
Her  memory  was  vindicated  t wear/ -four  years, 
afterwards  by  the  papal  authority.  But  the  dif- 
p”te  is  not  yet  fettled,  whether  ihe  was  a  faint,  a 
a  witch,  o-  only  a  girl  of  fpirit. 

The  Englilh  affairs  in  France  being  in  an  un- 
promifmg  Rate,  and  the  puke  of  Burgundy  very 
lukewarm,  the  Regent  judged  it  neceffary  to  bring 
the  young  King  of  England  over,  and  caufe  him  to 
be  crowned  at  Paris.  This  w  as  done  on  the  1 7th 
of  December,  1431;  but  notone  of  the  Fren.ch 
temporal  peers  attended  the  ceremony,  and  only 
two  of  the  fpiritual.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
heal  the  breach  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy:  the 

counties 
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counties  of  Brie  and  Champaigne  were  given  to  A. 
him  i  but  thefe  did  not  fatisfy  him.  The  war 
paving  continued  fome  time  longer,  without  any 
important  advantage  being  gained  by  either  fide, 
the  Pope  interfered,  and,  under  his  mediation,  a 
pegociation  far  peace  between  the  French  and 
Englifh  was  opened  at  Arras  ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  would  not  abate  any  thing  of  fiis  preten¬ 
sions.  This  difappointment  occafioned  Charles  to 
offer  terms  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  accepted 
them  ;  and  a  treaty  was  -concluded  between  them 
in  the  year  1 435.  In  the  following  year  the  Duke  1435, 
of  Bedford  died.  This  circujnftance  ruined  the 
Englifh  affairs  in  France.  Many  towns  imme¬ 
diately  furrendered  to  Charles,  and  amongft  them 
was  Paris  herfelf.  The  Englifh  troops  were  fo 
fatigued  and  diminifhed  by  continual  harafling, 
that  at  length  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
French  and  them.  This  gave  to  Charles  the  quiet  Engiift  <jui 
poffefiion  of  his  kingdom  ;  a  great  part  pf  which  France‘ 
had,  during  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  been 
fubjeft  to  England.  The  joy  in  France  upon  this 
occafion  was  exceffive.  Charles  died  in  1461,  aged 
(ifty-eight. 

LEWIS  £1. 

This  Prince  was  the  fon  of  the  preceding  :  he  1461 
succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine 
years.  The  principal  trait  of  his  reign  is,  that  he 
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laid  the  foundation  of  that  abfolute  power,  which 
ww  the  Kings  of  France  from  this  period  affumed. 
His  firft  ftep  was,  to  remove  all  the  miniftry  who 
refufed  to  join  heartily  in  the  fupport  of  his  mea- 
fures.  This  gave  rife  to  a  jun&ion  of  many  of  the 
Nobility,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  privileges 
TheLeague.  and  liberties  againft  the  defigns  of  the  King.  This 
jun&ion,  or  union,  was  called  the  League  for  the 
Public  Good.  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bre- 
tany  entered  into  it.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy- 
being  a  powerful  Prince>  the  King  refolved  to 
bring  him  to  battle,  in  the  houe  of  crulhing  the 
league  at  one  ftroke.  They  came  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  near  Mont  l’Heri  y  but  no  advantage  was 
gained  on  either  fide  :  yet,  as  the  King  moved  off 
in  the  night,  the  Duke  claimed  the  viftory ;  which 
encouraged  him  to  form  great  defigns,  and  thefe  in 
the  end  coft  him  his  life.  Lewis  was  full  of  dif- 
fimulation ;  and,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
people,  he  took  off  fome  trifling  taxes,  and  made 
large  promifes  of  reducing  many  more,  and  of 
doing  other  i6ts  of  favour :  but,  as  foon  as  the 
danger  was  over,  he  difregarded  them  all.  He 
entered  into  a  negociation  with  feveral  of  the  heads 
of  the  league ;  and  found  means  to  fow  difcord 
amongft  the  reft,  by  which  at  length  he  totr  ly 
diffolved  the  league.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
however  was  not  amongft  thofe  who  fubmitted  to 
3-468.  him.  In  the  year  1468  the  Duke  had  very  nearly 
furrounded  him  at  Peronne,  and  Lewis  was  in 

great 
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great;  danger  of  being  made  prifoner.  At  length 
the  Duke,  who  was  Lew  s’s  moft  troublefome 
erei.i_  was  killed  by  the  Swifs,  before  Nancy,-  in 
the  ear  1477.  Immediately  upon  this  event,  H77* 
Lewis  fdied  upon  the  Duke’s  dominions ;  and  at 
fir  ft  it  wao  imagined,  that  he  would,  by  marriage, 
have  annexed  tnem  to  the  Grown.  But,  fuch  was 

i  ** 

his  V  :red  to  the  Burgundian  line,  that  he  chofe  to 
rui ,  it  entirely. 

While  thefe  tranfa&ions  were  going  on,  the  EngiHhiand 
Houfe  of  York  had  lucceeded  to  the  Englifh  in  ffanvC" 
throne,  and  Edward  IV.  landed  in  France  with  a 
large  army  but  Lewis  found  means  to  prevail 
upon  him,  by  prcfents  and  promifes,  to  return 
home.  He  then  added  Provence,  Anjou,  and 
Maine,  to  French  Crown.  The  Duke  of  „ 

Provence, 

Lot-rain  had  feme  pretenfions  to  thefe  provinces,  &c.  added 
but  he  treated  them  with  contempt.  One  of  his  French 
practices  was,  to  borrow  money  of  his  officers  j  Croira‘ 
and  thofe  who  refufed  to  lend  him  any,  were  in- 
ftantly  difchargeck  He  believed  that  this  circum-  m 
fiance  attached  the  army  to  his  perfon  and  mea- 
fures.  He  died  in  the  year  1483,  aged  fixty 
years. 

CHARLES  VIII. 

This  youth  was  only  thirteen  years  and  two  j  ^ 
months  old,  when  his  father  died.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  lie  had  a  difference  with  the  Duke 

of 
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1491. 


French  tr.- 
vadeNaples. 


of  Bretany,  and  prepared  an  army  with  a  defign  tq 
fubdue  that  province :  but,  being  informed  that  a 
marriage  was  in  negotiation  between  Maximilian, 
qf  Auftria,  and  Anne,  heirefs  of  Bretany,  and  being 
unwilling  that  a  right  to  this  duchy  fhould  pafs  to 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  he,  by  perfuafions  and 
menaces,  prevailed  upon  the  lady  to  break  with 
Maximilian,  and  to  mary  him.  This  event  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  1491.  Thus  Bretany  became 
annexed,  to  the  Crown  of  France,  In  a  little  time 
afterwards,  Henry  VII.  King  of  England  befieged. 
Boulogne  :  but  Charles  prevailed  on  him  to  retire, 
with  the  acceptance  of  a  large  fum  of  money. 
Henry  was  the  more  willing  to  do  this,  becaufe 
Maximilian,  whom  Charles  had  affronted,  not  only, 
by  robbing  him  qf  his  intended  wife,  but  in  fend¬ 
ing  back  his  filler  Margaret,  to  whom  he  had  been 
engaged,  had  not  fulfilled  his  promife  of  joining 
with  Henrv.  When  Maximilian  found  that  a  fe- 

J.  ■  •  , 

parate  peace  had  been  made  between  Henry  and, 
Charles,  he  defired  his  fon  Philip,  who  was  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Netherlands,  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Charles.  This  was  what  the  French 
King  wanted  ;  becaufe  it  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  profecute  his  defign  againfi:  Naples.  Under 
a  pretence  that  the  right  of  the  Houfe  of  Anjou  to 
Naples,  which  was,  by  the  will  of  the  laff  Duke, 
given  to  Uewis  XJ.  had  devolved  upon  him*,  he 
refolved  to  attack  that  kingdom.  The  Puke  of 
Milan,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  the  King  of  Naples, 

encouraged 
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encouraged  him  in  this  enterprife.  Charles  began 
his  march  for  Naples  in  1494,  The  Pope,  who 
could  not  obftrud  his  march,  declared  him  King 
of  Naples.  As  Ferdinand  (King  of  Naples)  and 
his  fon,  were  detefted  for  their  many  cruelties,  the 
whole  kingdom  fubmitted  to  Charles  as  foon  as  he 
entered  it. 

The  Turk  was  the  firft:  power  who  took  alarm 
at  this  unexpected  conqueft.  He  feared  for  his 
provinces  of  Greece,  which  were  ready  to  revolt 
upon  thp  leaft  afliftance  from  the  French.  But 
C harps  gave  fiimfelf  up  to  pleafures ;  in  which 
he  became  fo  completely  abforbed,  that  a  league 
of  Princes  was  formed  for  his  exclufion  from 
Italy  ;  and  the  Spanilh,  Venetian,  and  other  troops 
were  in  the  field,  before  he  knew  of  the  negocia- 
tions  which  haci  brought  them  there.  He  then 
immediately  began  his  retreat  for  France,  in  which 
he  ufed  the  greatefl  diligence  ;  after  having  taken, 
and  thus  buffered  to  be  retaken,  the  entire  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  in  the  fpace  of  one  year.  The 
allied  troops  harafled  his  retreat,  but  could  not 
impede  his  march.  He  died  without  iflue  at  the- 
'  age  of  twenty-feven,  in  the  year  1498.  In  him 
ended  the  direft  line  of  Philip  of  Valois. 

LEWIS  XII. 

This  Prince  was  great- grandfpp  of  Charles  V. 
who  left  two  fons,  Charles,  his  fuccefior,  and 

Lewis, 
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A •  Lewis,  who  became  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Duke 

1490* 

v**v"*i  of  Orleans  married  die  daughter  and  heirefs  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan ;  by  whom  he  had  Charles,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  father  of  Lewis  XII.  He  was 
thirty-fix  years  of  age  when  he  afcended  the  throne  j 
and,  from  his  general  good  character,  was -equally 
efteemed  by  the  Nobility,  and  beloved  by  the 
Popularity  people.  Immediately  after  his  coronation,  he  re- 
xu.  mitted  one  tenth  part  of  all  the  impofts  :  he  con¬ 
tinued  all  the  minifters,  magiftrates,  and  officers  of 
his  predecelTor,  to  the  furprife  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  perfons  thus  fa¬ 
voured.  When  he  was  reminded  that  he  had  been 
made  prifoner  by  Trimouille,  he  returned  that 
ever-memorable  anfwer,  tc  That  he  did  not  become 
tfc  a  King,  to  revenge  the  quarrels  of  a  Duke  of 
<e  Orleans.”  It  is  one  thing  to  pronounce  a  fine 
maxim,  and  another  to  make  it  the  rule  of  our 
Conduct.  He  was  defervedly  called  the  father  of 
his  people ;  but  he  was  the  only  monarch  of  his 
houie.  The  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Bourbon  looked 
upon  themfelves  as  difgraced,  and  could  fcarcely 
believe  him  in  earned,  when  the  King  not  only 
affined  them  of  his  pardon,  but  of  his  affection. 
It  was  provided,  by  their  contrail  of  marriage, 
that  if  they  died  without  male  heirs,  the  immenfe 
eftates  of  the  family  fiiould  be  annexed  to  the 
Crown.  They  had  only  one  daughter,  whom 
they  intended  to  marry  to  Charles,  Count  of  Mont- 
penffer.  The  King  voluntarily  renounced  his 

interefl* 
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intereft,  and  thereby  made  her  the  heirefs  of  the  A'^' 
firft  line  of  Bourbon.  He  treated  the  Queen 
Dowager  with  the  greateft  refpeft,  fettled  her 
jointure  to  her  fatisfacfticn,  and  allowed  her  to 
refide  in,  and  to  affume  the  fovereignty  of  her  own 
dominions.  To  thefe  virtues  he  added  the  au- 
fterity  of  military  difcipline,  which  he  reftored  to 
the  army.  He  was  defirous  of  pofterity  j  and 
therefore,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Pope  (Alex¬ 
ander  VI.)  he  diflolved  his  marriage  with  Joan, 
the  daughter  of  Lewis  XI.  and  efpoufed  the  late 
King’s  widow ;  by  which  Bretany  was  again  an-  Bretany 
nexed  to  the  Crown  of  France.  The  Pope  entered  French 
into  this  meafure  with  particular  alacrity,  becaufe  Crow,ri 
he  faw  he  Ihould  thereby  provide  for  his  baftard, 

Casfar  Borgia,  who  had  refigned  the  Cardinal’s 
hat,  in  order  to  get  a  better  provifidn.  The  French 
writers  fay,  that  Queen  Joan  was  a  woman  of  ex¬ 
emplary  piety  and  virtue,  and  though  at  firft  in¬ 
clined  to  vindicate  her  marriage ;  yet  at  lengthy 
feeing  it  was  to  no  purpofe,  fhe  fubmitted  pati¬ 
ently.  The  King  gfanted  her  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Berry,  and  fome  other  rents.  Casfar 
Borgia  was  gratified  with  the  Dukedom  of  Valen- 
rinois,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Albert  (a  lady 
of  high  birth),  for  his  wife. 

After  thefe  arrangements,  the  firft  objeft  of  the 
King  was  the  eftablilhment  of  peace  at  home, 
which  he  accomplifhed  with  equal  wifdom.  Fie 
had  formed  defigns  upon  Italy  $  and  his  refolution 

was 
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was  to  accomplifh  them;  Upon  his.  fecond  mam 
' — * — *  riage,  he  added  to  his  other  titles,  thofe  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  Jerufalem,  together  with  the  Dubhies 
of  Milan  and  Bretagne.  He  claimed  the  firft,  as 
heir  of  the  Houfe  of  Anjou  %  the  fecond,  as  de- 
fcending  to  him  from  his  grandmother  Valentina ; 

r«iLnand  the  third'  *n  virtue  of  his  marriage.  He  firft 
invaded  Milan,  which  his  army  felzed  without 
any  oppofition  ;  the  Duke  having  fled,  with  his 
family,  to  Infpruck;  in  Germany.  The  Vene¬ 
tians  had  previoufly  engaged  to  aflift  him  in  his 
conqueft ;  and  to  them  he  allotted  part  of  the 
newly  acquired  territory.  All  the  Italian  writers 
agree  in. faying,  that  this  conqueft  was  made,  not 
by  the  power  of  arms,  but  by  the  arts  of  treachery' 
and  corruption.  Certain  it  is*  that  Novara  and 
Alexandria  were  quickly  taken  ;  Mdrtara  capitu¬ 
lated  inftantly  ;  the  keys  of  Pavia  Were  delivered 
•without  a  fiege  ;  and  Genoa  fubmitted  in  the  like 
manner,  Milan  alfo  opened  her  gates;  and  the 
citadel,  the  ftrongeft  place  then  in  Europe,  with 
provifion  for  two,  and  ammunition  for  four  years, 
was  fold  by  Bernardin  Curtio,  who  had  been  en- 
trufted  with  the  care  of  it;  for  which  the  French 
officers  treated  him  with  fuch  contempt,^  that  he 
died  in  ten  days  afterwards.  All  this  fuccefs  was 
juftly  afcribed  to  the  penetration  and  judgment  of 
his  minifter.  Cardinal  D  Amboife, 

Attacks  After  this,  he  ordered  an  army  to  march  into 
if  defeated.  Spain,  and  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  at  Marfeilles,  to 

attack 
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attack  the  coaft  of  Spain,  in  refentment  for  the  ill  ^ 
ufage  he  had  met  with  fortte  time  ago  from  Ferdi-  v — ^ 
hand  the  Catholic  t  but  both  thefe  expeditions 
failed :  the  fleet  returned  without  doing  any 
thing,  and  the  army  was  defeated  in  Rouflillon. 

His  army  in  Italy  had  better  fuccefs;  Naples  Naples 
was  over-run  ;  and  Frederick,  the  King  of  it,  fub-  uk'nj 
mitted  to  Lewis,  and  was  afterwards  fupported  in 
France  by  a  penflon  of  thirty  thoufand  crowns. 

Lewis  entered  into  a  negociation  with  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  to  divide  Naples  between  them  :  but 
they  did  not  agree  5  which  offended  Lewis  fo 
highly,  that  he  ordered  his  army  to  invade  Spain  a 
fecond  time  t-  but  the  French  were  again  repulfed, 
and  obliged  to  return  to  France. 

In  the  year  1 507  the  city  of  Genoa*  at  that  time  Genoa 
belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  revoked.  Lewis  rev0its’15oE 
marched  againft  it  in  perfon  ;  and,  after  a  fhort 
liege,  he  compelled  the  garrifon  to  furrender  at 
diferetion. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  apprehending,  or 
affecting  to  apprehend,  that  Lewis  meant  to  feize 
Upon  all  Italy,  defired  a  paflage  for  fome  troops 
through  the  Venetian  territories  into  Italy.  The  ,50$, 
Venetians,  although  not  in  alliance  with  France* 
attacked  thefe  troops,  and  defeated  them. 

This  circumftance  gave  rife  to  the  famous  League  of 
league  of  Cambray  j  the  oftenfible  pretence  for  Cambri?’ 
which,  was  to  humble  this  fmali  opulent  republic. 

The  Emperor  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  French 

King, 
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^Qf’  King,  to  gratify  his  refentmeht  againft  Venice; 
v — '  and  he  alfo  prevailed  on  the  Catholic  King,  and 
the  Pope,  to  enter  into  the  confederacy.  Lewis 
was  guilty  of  a  great  error,  in  thus  allying  himfelf 
with  his  natural  enemies ;  nor  was  it  until  after  a 
long  negociatiori,  that  he  could  be  perfuaded  to 
enter  into  this  famous  league,  by  which  the  State  of 
Venice  was  configned  to  deflruflion.  This  league 
was  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  lingular  events 
that  Europe  had  ever  feen ;  as  being  a  league 
Founded  in  refentment,  and  diametrically  cppofite 
to  the  intereft  of  every  one  of  the  contra&ing 
powers.  The  republic  of  Venice  was  grown  ex¬ 
tremely  potent,  and  not  by  the  moft  direct  me¬ 
thods  ;  for  great  power  in  States,  like  great  wealth 
among  private  men,  is  very  rarely  acquired  but  by 
fraud  or  oppreftion:  but  the  republic  of  Venice 
was  the  bulwark  of  Italy  ;  it  prevented  the  Pope 
from  drawing  the  Emperor,  or  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  as  the  phrafe  then  was,  into  Lombardy, 
againft  the  Fiench  ;  moderated  the  views  of  King 
Lewis,  and  hindered  him  from  extending  his  con- 
queft;  kept  the  Pope  from  being  reduced  to  a  ftate 
of  defpondency  ;  and  prelerved  to  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  All  this  influ¬ 
ence  refulted  from  their  great  power,  however  that 
power  might  be  acquired ;  and  therefore,  though 
it  might  be  the  intereft  of  each  of  thefe  potentates 
feparately  to  recover,  if  poftible,  what  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  the  republic, — yet,  to  oblige 
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her  to  refund  all  her  conquefls,  was  to.  reduce  a 
power  of  which  they  were  all  afraid,  and  open  a 
fource  of  perpetual  wars  thereby  amongft  them- 
felves.  The  allied  troops  attacked  the  Venetians  Venetians 
at  Ghiera,  and  totally  defeated  them  ;  but  did  not  * 
know  how  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  their  victory. 

Lewis  went  to  Milan,  and  the  Venetians  abandoned 
the  Continent.  Next  year  Lewis  faw  his  error. 

The  Pope  (Julius  the  Second)  being  bent  upon 
the  aggrandifement  of  the  Papacy,  refolved  to  drive 
the  French  totally  out  of  Italy.  For  this  purpofe  a  HoiyLeague 
league  was  formed  under  his  aufpices,  which  was 
called  the  Holy  League  ;  confuting  of  the  Pope,  1 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Venice,  Switzerland,  and 
England,  in  1510.  Lewis  was  tender  of  the  Pope,  1510. 
and  ordered  his  troops  not  to  make  incurfions  on 
the  lands  of  the  Church.  The  Pontiff,  emboldened 
by  this  treatment,  proceeded  to  thegreateft  lengths 
of  tyranny  and  ambition.  He  ordered  his  general  TrePopc 
to  lay  fiege  to  Mirandola,  though  by  no  fhadow  of  randou. 
equity  could  he  juftify  the  mealure.  The  advances 
not  being  made  with  that  rapidity  he  expected,  he 
repaired  thither  himfelf,  appeared  in  the  trenches 
at  feventy  years  of  age,  and  exhorted  his  troops  to 
the  attack,  and,  on  its  furrender,  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  carried  in  military  triumph  through  the  breach 
in  the  wall.  The  allies  took  Brefcia,  and  laid  fiege 
to  Bologna.  Gallon  de  Foix,  the  French  King’s  Allies  de- 
nephew,  though  only  twenty  years  of  age,  had  now 
the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  Cardinal 
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d’Amboife  being  dead.  This  young  general  at¬ 
tacked  the  allied  army,  particularly  the  Venetians, 
near  Brefcia,  and  routed  them  with  prodigious 
lofs.  He  afterwards  attacked  the  whole  confederate 
army  at  Ravenna,  and  entirely  defeated  them ;  but, 
purfuing  too  far,  he  was  killed. 

The  iofs  of  this  young  hero  proved  fatal  to  the 
French.  They  abandoned  Italy  entirely :  the 
Duke  of  Milan  was  reftored,  under  the  aufpices 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Swifs :  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  entered  Navarre,  and  took  it. 

The  lofs  of  Milan  affedfed  Lewis  more  than 
any  other  circumftance.  He  refolved  to  recover 
it,  and  with  this  view  he  made  peace  immediately 
with  the  Venetians.  He  then  entered  the  duchy, 
and  poflefied  himfelf  of  great  part  of  it :  but  an. 
army  of  Swifs  coming  againft-  him,  the  French 
troops  a  fecond  time  abandoned  it.  After  the 
death  of  Gafton  de  Foix  the  French  troops  were 
badly  paid  :  they  were  fometimes  on  the  point  of 
revolting  for  their  pay,  and  they  had  no  confidence 
in  their  generals. 

Henry  VIII.  King  of  England,  in  confequence 
of  his  being  a  party  in  the  Holy  League,  invaded 
France,  and  laid  fiege  to  Terouane:  the  French, 
endeavouring  to  relieve  it,  were  defeated  at  Guine- 
gaft.  This  battle  was  called  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs, 
becaufe  the  French  ufed  their  fpurs  more  than  their 
fwordsj  that  is,  they  fled.  A  few  days  after,  the 
place  furrendered ;  and  the  Allies  not  agreeing 
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who  fhould  keep  it,  it  was  difmantled,  and  burnt.  A-  D- 

1  .  1512* 

Henry  next  laidfiege  to  Tournay,  which  he  took, 
and  refolved  to  keep.  He  then  returned  to  England 
in  triumph. 

The  Swifs  laid  fiege  to  Dijon  ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Tremouill,  who  commanded  that  garrifon,  opened 
a  negociation  with  the  befiegers,  and  upon  the 
payment  of  twenty  thoufand  crowns,  and  giving 
hoftages  for  the  payment  of  a  further  fum,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  them  to  retire. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Queen  died.  Death  of 
This  event  grieved  Lewis  very  much.  He  re- 


Swifs 

bought  offc 

1513* 


the  Queen, 


folved  upon  making  peace  with  all  his  enemies,  Lewisfettie* 
and  fettling  his  family.  He  married  his  eldeft  hLfi,m‘lj' 
daughter  to  Francis,  Count  of  Angoulefme,  his 
prefumptive  heir,  and  gave  him  Bretany.  His 
fecond  daughter  he  married  to  the  grandfon  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  renounced  in  her 
favour  his  claims  on  Milan  and  Genoa.  Thele 
alliances  were  not  agreeably  received  by  either  the 
Court  of  Rome,  or  that  of  Vienna.  Henry  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  offended  with  the  Emperor,  becaufe  his 
fitter,  the  Princefs  Mary,  for  whom  Henry  had  a 
real  affe&ion,  was  flighted  by  Charles  of  Auflria, 
for  a  younger  daughter  of  France.  The  Duke  of 
Longueville,  then  prifoner  in  England,  but  at  the 
fame  time  well  received  at  Court,  took  advantage 
of  the  temper  the  King  was  in,  to  fuggeft,  that  the  Mames  the 
King,  his  mafter,  was  a  widower  in  the  fifty-fourth  Mary  of 
year  of  his  age,  and  that  the  Princefs  might  be  as  Ensl'ind  - 
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A-  well  married  to  him,  as  to  a  Prince  of  Auftria, 

1513*. 

uivw  Henry  approved  of  the  hint  and,  upon  its  being 
mentioned  to  Lewis,  he  approved  of  it  alfo.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  a  few  months  afterwards  at 
Abbeville.  A  peace  with  England  preceded  this, 
event. 

Lewis  having  extricated  himfelf  from  fo  many 
difficulties,  and  brought  his  affairs  into  good 
order,  found  the  gout  encreafe  upon  him  very  fad  j 
and  his  affedtion  for  the  mod  fprightly  and  the  mod 
beautiful  young  Princefs  in  Europe,  hadened  him 
nits  1515.  to  his  grave.  He  died  the  night  following  the 
fird  of  January,  1515,  in  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  age* 
and  in  th$  feventeenth  year  of  his  reign. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XXXV, 

REIGN  OF  FRANCIS  I. 

Battle  of  Marignan — Francis  takes  Milan— Buys  Tournay— 

Declares  war  againft  Charles  V. — Recovers  Navarre,  and 
lofes  Tournay — Lofes  Milan — Alliance  againft  him — De¬ 
feated  at  Pavia,  and  made  prifoner — Releafed  by  treaty— 

Holy  League — Francis  joins  the  League — Takes  Milan — 

Lays  fiege  to  Naples — Francis’s  fons  releafed— War  re- 
newed— Charles  invades  France,  and  is  twice  defeated— 

Peace  between  Francis  ?nd  Charles — .War  renewed — Battle 
-  in  Piedmont — Alliance  between  Charles  and  Henry— France 
invaded. 

The  late  King  dying  without  male  iffue,  the  D* 
crown  devolved  to  Francis,  Count  d’Argouleme, 
and  Duke  de  Valois*  great  grandfon  of  Lewis, 

Duke  of  Orleans.  He  confirmed  the  late  King’s 
treaties  with  England  and  Venice,  and  entered  into 
one  with  Charles,  King  of  Spain  :  but  revived  his 
claim  to  Milan  and  Genoa ;  and,  as  foon  as  pof* 
fible,  he  made  his  arrangements  preparatory  to  his 
attack  upon  Milan.  TheSwifs,  however,  oppofed 
him,  and  attacked  him  in  his  camp  at  Marignan,  of 
near  Milan :  both  fides  fought  defperately.  At 
length  the  Swifs  were  repulfed,  with  the  lofs  of  ten 
thoufand  men.  By  this  victory  Francis  obtained  Franchtafcea 
Milan;  and  he  allowed  the  Duke  a  penfion  ofMiItn>,ilS' 
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a.  d.  thirty  thoufand  ducats.  He  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Pope  (eow  Leo  X.)  to  prefent  to  all  ec-4 
clefiaftical  benefices,  and  the  Pope  have  the  firft 
Btys Tour-  fruits.  In  the  year  1518,  he  bought  Tournay 
n3y'  from  the  Englilh,  with  a  fum  of  money. 

3513,  Next  year  the  Emperor  Maximilian  died. 
Francis  afpired  to  the  Imperial  dignity;  but  the 
Archduke  Charles  (the  celebrated  Charles  the 
Fifth)  was  preferred.  Francis,  knowing  the  en- 
Declares  terprifing  fpirit  of  this  Prince,  declared  war  again!! 
charksaiv!  him.  Spain  being  difturbed  by  domeftic  difien- 
Recovers  lions,  Francis  in  a  little  time  recovered  Navarre  ; 
andlofes  hut  in  the  Low  Countries,  his  defigns  were  fruf- 
Tournay.  trated  ;  and  Charles  took  from  him  St.  Amand 
and  Tournay.  And  in  Italy  the  French  were 
defeated  by  the  Germans,  near  Bicoca ;  by  which 
i^fes  Milan  they  loft  all  Milan.  Charles,  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
was  at  this  time  the  molt  potent  enemy  of  Francis# 
The  queen  mother  of  Francis  wanted  to  take  from 
him  his  duchy  of  Bourbon ;  upon  which  he  entered 
into  the  Emperor’s  fervice,  and  into  an  alliance 
Alliance  with  him,  and  with  the  King  of  England.  It  was 
agreed  between  the  two  lafb,  to  divide  France  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  to 
the  Emperor’s  filler,  and  to  give  him  the  kingdom 
of  Arles. 

While  the  Englifh  made  a  defcent  upon  Picardy# 
35^4.  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  in  the  year  1524,  defeated# 
with  great  (laughter,  the  French  army  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe^  commanded  by  Admiral  Bonnevet,  who 
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was  fent  to  recover  Milan.  Francis  was  in  the  next  A-  D* 

,  „  1 5*5- 

campaign  perfuaded,  by  Bonnevet,  to  take  the 
command  himfelf  on  the  fide  of  Italy.  It  is 
afierted,  by  feveral  of  the  French  and  Italian 
writers,  that  Francis  was  induced  to  this  meafure 
on  account  of  a  very  beautiful  lady  in  Milan,  of 
whofe  defcription  he  became  paffionately  ena¬ 
moured.  All  his  officers,  courtiers,  and  his  mo¬ 
ther,  endeavoured  to  difiuade  from  it :  but  all 
was  in  vain.  He  fat  down  before  Pavia.  The  Defeated  at 

Pavia,  and 

city  held  out  with  great  firmnefs.  The  Duke  of  made  fri- 
Bourbon,  who  had  retired  upon  Francis’s  approach, 
having  received  confiderable  reinforcements,  at¬ 
tacked  him  in  his  camp  on  the  24th  of 
February,  entirely  routed  his  army,  and  took 
Francis  prifoner.  He  was  carried  into  Spain,  and 
there  kept  fo  clofely  confined,  that  his  life  became 
in  danger.  Charles,  rightly  fuppofing  the  States 
of  France  would  not  pay  fo  much  for  a  dead  king 
as  for  a  live  one,  confented  to  a  negotiation  for  his 
ranfom.  The  treaty  was  figned  at  Madrid,  where 
Francis  was  confined.  The  conditions  impofed  by  Releafe4  ^ 

L  J  treaty* 

Charles  were,  that  Francis  ffiould  refign  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  to  the  Emperor  in  full  foverfeignty  j 
that  he  ffiould  renounce  all  claim  to  every  part  of 
Italy ;  to  Tournay,  Lifie,  &c.  that  he  ffiould  pay 
to  the  King  of  England  five  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  which  the  Emperor  owed  to  that  Mo¬ 
narch  ;  and  feveral  other  conditions  of  lefier  mo¬ 
ment:  and,  laftly,  he  promifed  to  perform  thefe 

N  4  conditions. 
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^52?*  conditions,  or  to  return  prifoner  into  Spain*  tlia 
two  Tons  were  given  to  the  Spaniards  as  hoftages. 

About  this  time  a  confederacy  was  entered  into4 
by  England  and  the  States  of  Italy,  which  was  alfo 
called  the  Holy  League,  becaufe  the  Pope  Was  at  the 
head  of  it,  for  checking  the  power  of  Charles* 
which  feemed  to  menace  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
The  conditions  of  the  releafe  of  Francis  being 
Francisjoins  very  dishonourable,  Francis  declared  them  not 
ie  League,  becaufe  they  Were  extorted  from  him 

while  he  was  a  prifonef.  The  fame  was  afferted  by 
the  States  of  France  ;  and  the  Burgundians  in  par¬ 
ticular  alferted,  that  he  could  not  feparate  Bur¬ 
gundy  from  the  Crown,  becaufe  his  right  to  that 
duchy  was  only  for  his  life.  After  thefe  declara¬ 
tions,  Francis  joined  the  league  againfl  Charles- 
The  Emperor  charged  Francis  with  breaking  his 
folemn  promife.  Francis  gave  him  the  lie  in  direct 
terms,  and  fent  him  a  challenge  j  which  Charles, 
however,  did  not  accept. 

t  ;  The  French  army,  commanded  by  Odei  de  Foixs 

ian.  Baron  de  Lautree,  after  overrunning  the  Milanefe, 
penetrated  to  Naples,  and  laid  fiege  to  that  city  : 
but  a  flop  was  put  to  this  fuccefs  by  the  imprudence 
of  Francis,  who  refufed  to  beftow  the  government 
of  Genoa  on  Admiral  Andrea  Doria,  who  was  a 
native  of  Genoa,  and  to  reftore  the  town  of  Savona 
to  this  republic. 

*5as.  Doria  went  over  to  the  party  of  Charles,  and 
had  a  great  (hare  in  preferying  the  communication 

with 
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with  Naples  by  fea.  During  the  long  fiege  of  this 
town,  a  plague  broke  out  in  the  French  army ; 
which  having  carried  off  great  numbers,  with  their  toyNapie?. 
general,  the  reft  were  made  prifoners.  This  was 
followed  with  the  lofs  of  all  in  Milan :  and  that 
great  man,  Doria,  acquired  an  immortal  glory,  by 
preferving  the  liberty  of  his  country,  when  it  was 
in  his  power  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  fovereign 
authority. 

At  length  Francis,  being  defirous  that  his  chi, l-  ,S2g, 
dren,  left  as  hoftages,  fhould  obtain  their  liberty,  fo™“CI‘£l 
a  treaty  was,  in  the  year  1529,  concluded  at  Cam-  lcafed* 
bray,  by  which  he  agreed  to  pay  a  large  fum  for 
the  ranfom  of  his  fons,  to  give  up  the  fovereignty 
of  Artois  and  Flanders  to  Charles,  and  to  renounce 
all  pretenfions  to  France; 

The  war  being  renewed  in  the  year  1535,  Francis  war»'i£w* 
had  a  rnind  to  open  himfelf  a  way  to  Milan,  ed' 
through  Savoy ;  and,  having  fet  up  frefh  preten¬ 
fions  to  this  duchy,  in  the  right  of  his  mother,  he 
foon  became  mafter  of  moft  of  it.  On  the  death  of 
Sforca,  the  Duke,  which  happened  about  the  fame 
time,  it  was  refolved  by  the  Emperor  to  annex  the 
duchy  of  Milan  to  the  dominions  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria.  Flaving,' in  order  to  make  fare  of  this  _ 

.  Charles 

duchy,  thrown  himfelf  into  Provence,  with  an  invades 
army  of  50,000  men,  he  pillaged  Aix,  and'  laid  fsr££’  Zl 
fiege  to  Marfeilles  ;  but  his  army  falling  ft ck,  he 
thought  proper  to  retire.  Another  army  from  the 
Netherlands,  which  penetrated,  at  the  fame  time; 

into 
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into  Picardy,  was,  after  taking  Guife,  St.  Pol,  and 
Montreuil,  defeated  at  Peronne.  Upon  this  fuc- 
cefs,  Francis,  pretending  that  the  fovereignty  of 
Artois  and  Flanders  were  infeparable  from  the 
French  crown,  fummoned  Charles  to  appear  as  his 
vafial,  and  to  do  homage  for  thefe  counties :  and 
he  likewife  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Turks. 
The  firft  of  thefe  appeared  to  all  mankind  ridicu¬ 
lous  i  and  the  fecond  was  thought  extraordinary  in 
a  Chriftian  Prince :  but  Francis  endeavoured  to 
excufe  it,  by  faying,  that  the  Emperor  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  do  the  fame.  By  the  mediation  of  the 
Pope,  the  truce,  concluded  the  year  before  at 
Nice,  was,  in  the  year  1538,  prolonged  for  the 
term  of  nine  years ;  and  thefe  two  Princes,  who 
had  been  fo  long  inveterate  enemies,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  at  Aigues-Mortes,  gave  each  other  the 
ftrongeft  affurances  of  being  heartily  reconciled. 

In  the  following  year,  Charles,  for  fuch  was  his 
confidence  in  Francis,  went  through  France  to 
quiet  a  commotion  in  Ghent.  He,  however,  for 
his  greater  fe verity,  made  the  French  King  believe 
he  would  give  up  the  Milanefe  to  him.  This 
behg  afterwards  refufed,  the  Conftable,  Montmo¬ 
rency,  was  difgraced  for  advifing  Francis  not  to 
infill  upon  a  promife  from  Charles  when  he  went 
to  Paris. 

In  the  year  1542  the  truce  was  broke  by  Fran- 
cifco,  whofe  ambafiadors  Caefar  Fregifa  and 
Anthony  Rincon,  in  their  way  through  Milan  to 

Venice, 
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Venice,  were  murdered,  as  was  fuppofed  by  order 
of  the  governor ;  and  Charles  had  lately  fuffered 
feme  lofs  before  Algiers,  he  thinking  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  favourable,  refolved  to  attack  him  with  five 
armies,  at  the  fame  time :  one  of  thefe  took  many 
places  in  Luxembourg ;  and  a  diverfion  being 
made  in  Hungary,  by  Solyman,  Emperor  of  the 
Turks,  Gran,  and  fome  other  towns  on  that  fide, 
were  taken.  The  pirate  Barbaroffa  came  alfo  to 
the  afiiftance  of  the  French,  but  his  corfairs  did 
them  more  hurt  than  good.  Charles,  on  his  part, 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  whom  Francis  had  difgufted  by  aftifting  the 
Scotch ;  and,  after  chaflifing  the  Duke  of  Cleves, 
for  his  attachment  to  France,  fat  down  before 
Landrecy.  His  attempt  failed  on  this  place  ;  and  Battle  in 
the  French,  in  the  mean  time,  obtained  a  viflory  Plcdmont* 
over  the  Imperialifts,  near  Cerefoles,  in  Piedmont; 
but  they  could  not  improve  it,  becaufe  many  of 
their  troops  Were  recalled,  to  oppofe  the  Emperor 
and  Henry,  who  had  agreed  to  enter  France  with  Alliance 
an  army  of  100,000  men,  i  he  Emperor  had,  chariesand 
after  taking  Luxemburg,  advanced  as  far  as  Cha-  Henrr- 
teau-Thiery;  and  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  the  vaded. 
greateft  confternation.  If  Henry  had  at  this  time 
made  the  beft  of  his  way  through  Picardy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  agreement  betwixt  him  and  Charles, 
that  metropolis  mull  have  fallen  into  their  hands; 
and  they  might  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
she  kingdom.  As  he  did  not,  Charles  concluded 
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a  treaty  with  Francis  at  CrefTy,  in  the  year  1547  5 
wv**’  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  all  places  taken, 
fhould  beaeftored,  on  both  Tides.  Charles,  more¬ 
over,  promiled  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  fecond  Ton 
of  Francis,  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  either 
the  Duchy  of  Milan,  or  the  Netherlands,  as  a  por¬ 
tion  :  but  this  match  was  prevented  from  taking 
«ffe&  by  the  Duke’s  death.  Francis  died  in  the 
year  1547,  aged  52  years. 


CHAP- 
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THE  REIGNS  OF  HENRY  II.  AND  FRANCIS  H. 

Henry  punifties  Bourdeaux — Regains  Boulogne — Attacks  the 
Emperor — Returns  to  France — Sienne  taken — Battle  of  Mar¬ 
ciano — Charles  V.  regains  his  crown  — Truce — Truce  broken 
—Battle  of  St.  Quintin — Calais  taken  from  the  Englilh,  and 
all  their  pofleffions  in  France — Battle  of  Gravelines— Dauphin 
married  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots — Treaty  of  Cambray— 
Death  of  Henry — His  charafter  and  family — Francis  II. — ■ 

State  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon - Arts  of  the  Queen  Mother 

w— Death  and  character  of  Francis  II. 


HENRY  II. 


A.  D. 

1547* 


J.  HIS  Prince  afcended  the  throne  of  his  father 
on  the  31ft  of  March,  1547,  being  the  day  on 
which  he  became  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He 
difregarded  the  dying  advice  of  his  father,  which 
was,  to  keep  the  prefent  minilters  in  their  refpec- 
tive  offices  ;  for,  as  foon  as  his  father  was  buried, 
he  difcharged  them  every  one,  and  took  thofe  into 
his  fervice  whom  his  father  had  mod  diffiked. 

After  his  coronation,  he  made  the  tour  of  his  fron¬ 
tiers,  to  fee  that  all  his  towns  were  in  a  perfedt 
ftate  of  defence.  At  this  time  the  marquifate  of 
Salucca  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  Gabriel,  the 
laft  Marquis,  without  heirs.  In  the  year  1549,  he 
feverely  puniffied  the  inhabitants  of  Bourdeaux,  BourdfauL 
who  had  revolted  j  and  in  the  next  year  he  re-pur- 

chafed 
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A-  D*  chafed  Boulogne  of  the  Englilh  for  four  hundred 

_ _ _  thoufand  crowns.  The  Emperor  being  at  this 

BsuiogBe,  t*me  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  and  wich 
his  Proteftant  fubjedls  in  Germany,  Henry,  in  the 
,55r.  year  1551,  refolved  to  break  with  him.  Having 
A^cp^*e concluded  an  alliance  with  Maurice,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  he,  in  the  year  1552,  marched  an  army 
towards  the  Rhine  ;  which,  in  its  way,  furprifed 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  was  very  near  doing 
the  fame  to  Strafburgh ;  but  a  feparate  peace 
being  made  by  Maurice  with  the  Emperor,  and 
Henry  being  requefted  by  fome  German  Princes  to 
Returns  to  go  no  further  into  the  empire,  he  retired.  Henry 
in  his  turn  took  feveral  places  in  Luxembourg. 
Metz  being  after  this  befieged  by  Charles,  with  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thoufand  men,  the  Duke  of 
Guile  defended  it  fo  bravely,  that,  after  great  lofs, 
he  gave  over  the  liege.  In  revenge  for  this  difap- 
pointment,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  county  of 
Artois,  and,  having  taken  Terouanne,  entirely  de- 
molifhed  it.  Hefden  met  with  the  fame  fate,  and 
the  garrifons  of  both  places  were  put  to  the  fword. 
sr-nne  In  Italy  the  French  took  Sienne,  and  fome  places 
in  the  ifland  of  Corfica ;  but  being  being  defeated 
Battle  of  in  the  year  1555,  near  Marciano,  they  abandoned 
CnZuTv.  the  former.  In  the  year  1556  Charles  refigned  the 
c»wn.  blS  crown  of  Spain  in  favour  of  his  fon,  Philip  II.  * 
rS56-  and  being  defirous  that  the  beginning  of  his  Ion’s 
reign  Ihould  be  peaceable,  he  had,  for  that  purpofe, 
•T«ce.  agreed  upon  a  fufpenfion  of  arms :  but  this  truce 

was 
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was  fcarcely  figned,  before  hoftilities  were,  at  the  a.  d. 
irrigation  of  Pope  Paul  VI.  recommenced.  The  1 . 
Duke  of  Guife  was  fent  into  Italy,  a  Power" 
ful  army,  but  did  nothing  rem?  e.  Philip 
having  engaged  England  on  his  fide,  befieged  St.  Battle  of  st. 
Quintin,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men.  The 
Conftable,  Montmorency,  attempted  to  relieve 
this  place,  but  he  was  entirely  defeated.  If  this 
vi6torious  army  had  marched  diredtly  towards 
Paris,  France  would  have  been  in  a  bad  condition  : 
but  Philip,  fufpe&ing  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  his 
ally,  might,  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  good  terms, 
reconcile  hirnfelf  to  France,  would  not  fuffer  the 
conquerors  to  advance  into  the  country.  After 
taking  St.  Quintin  by  ftorm,  the  reft  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  wafted  in  taking  Han,  Chatelet,  and 
Noyon.  This  indolence  of  the  Spaniards  ga!ve  the 
French  an  opportunity  to  re-eftablifh  their  affairs. 

In  the  year  1557,  the  Duke  of  Guife  laid  fiege  to  1557. 
Calais,  and  in  eighty  days  recovered  a  fortrefs^^J^* 
which  had  coft  Edward  the  Third  a  whole  year’s  Engllih* 
fiege,  and  which  had  now  been  two  hundred  and 
ten  years  in  ihe  pofieflion  of  the  Englifh,  without 
fo  much  as  a  fingle  attempt  to  retake  it.  The  caftle 
of  Guifnes  furrendered  alfo  after  a  lhort  fiege  ;  and 
the  garrifon  in  that  of  Humes,  though  the  fituatioa 
rendered  it  impregnable,  abandoned  it;  fo  that,  by 
the  end  of  January,  1558,  the  Englifh  had  nothing 
left  of  what,  for  fo  long  a  time,  they  had  pofTeffed 
in  France. 
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a.  d.  jn  pne  y ear  1558,  the  French  army,  under  Mar- 
• — v — >  fhal  de  Termes,  was  beat  near  Gravelines.  With  a. 
Gwwiines.  yiew  of  annexing  Scotland  to  the  crown  of 
Dauphin  France,  the  Dauphin  was  married  to  Mary,  Queen 
Mary  Queen  or  boots ;  out  there  being  no  illue  of  this  marriage. 
Treaty0  of  ^  fcheme  failed.  A  treaty  was,  in  the  fame  year, 
Cambray.  concluded  at  Chateau  Cambrefis;  the  conditions 
of  which  were,  that  Chatelet,  Han,  St.  Quintin, 
and  other  towns,  (hould  be  given  to  Spain  ;  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  Ihould  be  fully  reftored  to 
his  dominions.  After  making  of  this  peace,  which 
was  indeed  very  prejudicial  to  France,  it  was  re- 
folved  by  the  States  to  meddle  no  more  with  Italy, 
and  to  break  the  alliance  with  the  Turks. 

1559-  In  the  year  1559,  Henry,  in  tilting  with  the  Earl 
of  Montgomery,  received  a  wound  in  his  eye,  which 
inftantly  took  away  his  fenfes  and  fpeech,  and 
Death  nf  carried  him  off  at  the  end  of  eleven  days.  This  un- 
'  J’  happy  accident  damped  the  joy  on  the  marriage 
which  had  before  been  concluded,  between  his 
lifter  Margaret,  and  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

This  King,  to  whom  the  French  writers  have 
given  the  furname  of  Belliqueux,  or  Warlike,  was 
indeed  of  a  martial  difpofition,  and  fortunate 
enough  in  fonhe  of  his  expeditions.  He  was  mag¬ 
nificent  in  his  court  rather  than  in  his  buildings  : 
he  was  not 'very  nice  in  his  drefs,  though  it  has  been 
remarked,  as  an  evidence  of  his  finery,  that  he 
wore  filk  ftockings.  He  had  fome  tincture  of  learn- 
ing,  and  was  a  patron  to  men  or  letters,  more 
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efpecially  poets.  He  is  blamed  for  having  fuf- 
fered  his  Court  to  fink  into  every  kind  of  vice 
and  luxury,  under  the  fpecious  titles  of  gallantry 
and  politenefs.  He  efpoured  Catherine  of  Me- 
dicis,  daughter  of  Laurence  Duke  of  Florence, 
born  at  Florence,  April  13,  1519,  who  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  was  but  fourteen.  Flaving 
excellent  parts  and  a  good  education,  fhe  made 
it  her  principal  fludy  to  fuftain  her  perfonal 
charms  by  the  affability  of  her  behaviour ;  yet 
fhe  never  made  any.  great  impreffion  on  the  King’s 
heart,  nor  had  much  fhare  in  the  management  of 
affairs  during  his  reign,  at  which,  though  fhe  was 
exceedingly  chagrined,  yet  fhe  knew  how  to  dif- 
femble  it,  and  fpent  her  time  chiefly  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  children,  whofe  tempers  fhe  dili¬ 
gently  fludied,  and  acquired  over  them  an  af- 
cendancy,  which  fhe  preferred  to  within  a  few 
years  of  her  death.  Though  fhe  bore  him  no 
children  till  ten  years  after  her  marriage,  her 
offspring  were  ten  children  :  Francis,  Dauphin, 
and  King  of  Scots  in  right  of  his  wife  ;  Lewis, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  died  at  two  years  of  age  ; 
Charles,  who  fucceeded  his  brother  Francis; 
Alexander,  whofe  name  at  his  confirmation  was 
changed  to  Flenry,  who  fucceeded  Charles ;  and 
Hercules,  who  at  confirmation  affumed  the  name 
of  Francis,  and  who  was  fucceflively  Duke  of 
Alencon,  Brabant,  and  Anjou,  a  Prince  whofe 
character  may  be  eafilv  colle&ed  from  the  ap- 
Vol.  III.  O  pellations 
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pellations  given  him  by  his  mother  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  Henry.  The  Queen  always  called  him  her  fils 
egare,  that  is,  her  wrong-headed  fon  ;  and  Henry 
never  mentioned  him  by  any  other  title  than 
ce  fcelerat,  that  villain,  and  charged  the  King 
of  Navarre,  who  was  afterwards  his  fucceffor,  to 
put  him  to  death,  a  talk  which  was  not  in  that 
Monarch’s  nature  to  perform.  Her  daughters 
were  alfo  five  :  Elizabeth  or  Ifabella,  who  was 
intended  for  Edward  the  Sixth  of  England,  de¬ 
manded  for  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  and  at  length 
married  to  his  father  Philip  the  Second ;  fhe 
died  in  childbed.  Claude,  who  efpoufed  Charles 
the  Second,  Duke  of  Lorrain ;  fhe  was  the 
favourite  daughter  of  the  Queen.  Margaret, 
the  firfl  wife  of  Henry  King  of  Navarre.  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Johanna,  twins,  who  died  in  their  in¬ 
fancy.  Betides  thefe  the  King  had  feveral  na¬ 
tural  children.  By  a  Scotch  lady,  whofe  name 
was  Fleming,  he  had  Henry  d’Angoulefme, 
Grand  Prior  of  France  and  Governor  of  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  by  Phillippa,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  he 
had  Diana  d’Angoulefme,  who  firfl  efpoufed  Ho¬ 
ratio  Farnefe,  and  afterwards  Francis  de  Mont¬ 
morency  ;  by  Madame  de  Sevigne  he  had  Henry 
de  Remy ;  by  the  Duchefs  of  Valentinois  he 
had  no  children.  The  manner  of  this  Monarch’s 
death  was  fo  extraordinary,  that  an  opinion  very 
ftrongly  prevailed  of  its  being  foretold  byt  Luke 
Gaurix,  a  famous  aftrologer.  As  this  fallacious 
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art  was  the  grand  foible  of  that  age,  even  the 
moft  judicious  hiftorians  have  given  into  this 
tale,  and  report  that  Catherine  de  Medicis  hav¬ 
ing  caufed  the  King’s  horofcope  to  be  judged 
by  the  aftrologer  before-mentioned,  he  predict¬ 
ed  the  King  would  be  killed  in  a  duel,  by  a  wound 
he  received  in  his  eye,  for  which  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  derided  till  the  King’s  misfortune  veri¬ 
fied  his  prediction.  His  body  was  interred  with 
all  his  anceftors  at  St.  Denis,  the  Conftable  de 
Montmorency  having  this  charge  left  to  him  by 
thofe  -who  excluded  him  from  any  fhare  in  the 
affairs  of  ftate. 

FRANCIS  II. 

Ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1^59,  at 
fixteen  years  of  age.  Soon  after  his  acceffion 
the  civil  wars,  by  which  France  was  fo  long  ra¬ 
vaged,  were  commenced.  In  order  to  under- 
ftand  the  origin  of  thefe  aright,  it  is  neceffary  to 
take  a  retrofpeClive  view  of  events. 

The  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  which,  next  to  the 
reigning  family  of  Valois,  held  the  belt  right  to  hou kot 
the  Crown,  had,  for  a  long  time,  increafed  fo 
much  in  riches  and  power  as  to  make  fome  for¬ 
mer  Kings  jealous.  Francis  I.  did,  indeed,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  make  Charles  Duke 
of  Bourbon  Conftable  of  France,  and  Prime 

O  z  Minifter ; 
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Minifter ;  but  the  maxim  of  keeping  this  Hou/e 
under,  which  his  predecefior  had  followed,  foon 
prevailed. 

This  being  perceived,  Charles  went  into  the 
Emperor’s  fervice,  and  he  it  was  who.  commanded 
the  Imperial  army  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where 
Francis  was  made  prifoner.  After  many  fignal 
fervices,  he  was  flam  at  the  Forming  of  Rome, 
in  the  year  1527*  The  reft  of  the  Bourbon 
family  were,  from  that  time,  looked  upon  with 
an  evil  eye ;  and  the  houfe  of  Guife  and  Mont¬ 
morency  were  carefted  by  Francis.  The  firft  of 
thefe,  which  had  for  its  chief  Claude,  Duke  of 
Guife,  was  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain ; 
the  other,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  families  of 
France,  was  headed  by  Annas  Montmorency, 
Conftable  of  France.  Towards  the  clcfe  of  that 
reign,  both  thefe  falling  into  difgrace,  were 
banifhed  the  court ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  Francis, 
upon  his  death-bed,  advifed  his  fon  to  employ 
neither  of  them,  reprefenting  to  him,  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  have  minifters  of  fuch  abilities 
and  intereft.  Notwithstanding  this  advice,  An¬ 
nas  of  Montmorency,  and  Francis  Duke  of  Guife, 
were  both  received  into  favour ;  but  a  jealoufy 
foon  arofe  betwixt  them,  for  the  former  valued 
himfelf  upon  his  political  capacity,  and  the 
latter  piqued  himfelf  upon  his  military  abilities. 
The  Duke  of  Guife,  who  had  always  been  po¬ 
pular,  grew  more  fo  by  defending  Metz  againft: 

Charles, 
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Charles,  and  taking  Calais  from  the  Englifh. 
On  the  contrary,,  Montmorency  was  much 
blamed  for  lofing  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  and 
he  was  looked  upon  to  be  principally  concerned 
in  advifing  the  difhonourable  peace. 

The  Guifes  grew  more  confiderable  by  the 
marriage  of  Francis  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  their 
filter's  daughter;  and  at  length,  every  thing  in 
France  wasdiredted  by  the  Duke  and  the  Cardinal 
his  brother.  This  not  only  mortified  Montmo¬ 
rency,  but  the  two  brothers  of  the  Bourbon  fa¬ 
mily  ;  Anthony  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  would  not  brook  it.  Anthony,  in¬ 
deed,  being  of  an  eafy  difpofition,  had  nothing 
more  in  view  than  to  recover  his  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  and  in  the  mean  time  was  contented 
with  the  revenue  he  received  from  Bearn ;  but 
the  Prince  of  Conde  was  ambitious,  and  fo  poor 
withal,  that  he  could  not  live  up  to  his  high 
rank  without  fome  confiderable  employment. 
Befides  this,  the  admiral  Coligny,  an  artful 
proud  man,  and  his  brother  D’Andelot,  who 
was  of  a  bold  enterprifing  temper,  were  con¬ 
tinually  inciting  the  Prince  of  Conde  to  afTerfc 
the  fuperiority  of  his  family. 

This  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  Francis 
II.  who  was  only  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  by 
reafon  of  his  incapacity  and  ill  ftate  of  health, 
wholly  unfit  to  govern,  came  to  the  Crown. 

O  3  While 
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While  the  heads  of  the  Bourbon  and  Guile 
family  contended  for  the  Regency,  the  Queen 
Mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  by  craftily  fo¬ 
menting  their  quarrel,  contrived  to  get  it  into  her 
own  hands.  As  the  Guifes  were  her  favourites, 
fhe  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  Duke; 
and  the  Cardinal  had  the  dire&ion  of  the 
finances.  The  conftable,  Montmorency,  under 
the  pretence  that  his  great  age  wanted  repofe, 
was  delired  to  retire  from  court ;  and  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way,  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  fent 
Ambaffador  to  the  Spanilh  court.  Seeing  them- 
felves  thus  excluded  from  all  fhare  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  refolved,  at  a  meeting  held  to  de¬ 
liberate  on  what  meafures  were  fit t eft  to  be 
taken,  that  the  King  of  Navarre  Ihould,  by 
cajoling  the  court,  endeavour  to  procure  their 
advancement.  This  was  tried,  but  after  being 
many  times  deceived  with  vaim  hopes,  he  gave 
it  over. 

Still  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  determined  to* 
pufh  his  fortune  :  and  having  no  great  intereft, 
he,  by  the  advice  of  CoLigny,  joined  himfel'f  with 
the  Hugonots  ;  by  which  name  all  of  the  re¬ 
formed  religion  in  France  were  called.  Thefe 
people, at  this  time,  under  a  fever e  perfecution, 
mortally  hated  the  Guifes,  whom  they  looked 
upon  to  be  the  authors  of  it,  and  readily  em¬ 
braced  him  for  a  leader.  It  was  agreed,  that  the 
Hugonots,  being  affembled-  fecretly,  fome  of 

.  them, 
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them  Ihould  demand  at  court  the  free  exercife  A*  D* 

I559* 

of  religion  ;  which  being  refufed,  the  reft  were  *— v— ' 
to  go  inftantly  in  a  body,  and  after  murdering 
the  Guifes,  force  the  King  to  confer  the  regency 
on  the  Prince  of  Conde.  A  gentleman  named 
Renaudie,  took  upon  himfelf  the  execution  of 
this  defign  ;  but  as  it  was  deferred  on  account  of 
the  court’s  removal  to  Blais,  and  from  thence  to 
Amboife,  it  took  air,  and  above  twelve  hundred 
Hugonots  were  feized  and  put  to  death.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  was  confined  and  fentenced  to 
die  ;  but  luckily  for  him,  the  fudden  death  of 
Francis,  in  the  year  1560,  entirely  changed  the 
face  of  affairs.  He  expired  on  the  fifth  day  of  Death  2nd 

1  J  character  o? 

December,  when  he  wanted  fomething  lefs  than  Francis  iX- 
two  months  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  after  a 
reign  of  a  year  and  five  months.  He  was  ftyled 
the  King  without  vice,  which  would  have  been 
a  high  charafter,  if  it  had  proceeded  lefs  from 
a  want  of  capacity,  than  from  a  want  of  incli¬ 
nation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


REIGN  OF  CHARLES  IX* 

Arts  of  the  Queen  Mother— Caufe  and  Trogrefs  of  thtf 
Civil  Wars  ;  particularly  againft  the  Hugonots — Maf* 
facre  at  Paris — Death  of  Charles,  with  Anecdotes  and 
Refledlions. 

Brother  to  Francis  II.  came  to  the 
1560.'  Crown  in  the  year  1560,  aged  only  eleven  years* 
The  Queen  Mother,  the  celebrated  Catherine 
<geen  Mo-  ]y[eciiciSj  thought  herfelf  fecure  of  the  Re¬ 
gency,  and  efpecially  fo  long  as  fhe  could  keep 
the  Houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Guife  embroiled. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  views  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde’s  party,  fhe  affe&ed  to  have 
no  diflike  to  the  Reformed  Religion,  and  ra¬ 
ther  encouraged  it  at  Court,  but  Montmo¬ 
rency,  Guife,  and  the  Marfhal  St.  Andre,  ad¬ 
hered  to  their  defign  of  exterminating  that 
party  ;  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  after  much 
entreaty,  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  their 
views. 

A  fhorf 
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This  fo  P'°srefsof 

the  Civil 
Wars  ;  par¬ 
ticularly 
againft  the 
Hugonots. 


A  fhort  time  afterwards  a  conference  was  held  A* 
at  Poiffy  between  divers  perfons  of  both  religions :  ' — 'r'“' 

and  an  Edi<ft  was,  in  January  1562,  publifhed  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  Cauf_  and 
which  was  called  the  Edi£t  of  January, 
incenfed  the  Guife  party,  that  fome  of  them  en¬ 
tered  the  village  of  Valley,  and  having  dis¬ 
turbed  the  Proteftants  in  the  exercife  of  their 
Religion,  put  three-fcore  of  them  to  death. 

From  this  time  hoftilities  were  carried  on  by 
both  fides  :  and  many  battles  and  fkirmifhes 
were  fought ;  but  a  circumflantial  detail  of  all 
thefe  is  not  neceflary  in  a  General  Hiftory, 
therefore  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  giv¬ 
ing  a  general  ftatement  of  the  moft  important 
events  during  this  Civil  War,  without  particular 
attention  to  the  feveral  fcenes  of  cruelty,  which 
can  only  awaken  the  keenefl  fenfations  of  abhor¬ 
rence  againft  both  political  and  religious  fana- 
tifm. 

In  the  firft  war  in  1 562,  the  King  of  Na¬ 
varre  died  of  a  wound  received  at  the  fiege  of 
Rouen.  A  battle  being  fought  near  Dreux, 
the  Prince  of  Conde  had  at  firft  the  advantage  * 
but  his  men  falling  to  the  plunder  too  foon,  they 
were  repulfed,  and  he  was  taken  prifoner.  In 
this  aftion  the  Marfhal  St.  Andre  was  killed  on 
the  fpot,  and  about  four  thoufand  of  each  party 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Duke  of 
Guife  was  foon  after  treacfieroufly  murdered  at 

the 
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the  Siege  of  Orleans,  by  one  Peltrot,  at  the 
inftigation,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  of  Coligny. 

In  the  next  year  a  peace  was  made  ;  yet* 
notwithftanding  the  fhort  continuance  of  this 
war,  it  is  computed  that  at  leaft  fifty  thou- 
fand  of  the  Hugonots  were  killed  j  and  both 
parties  had  fuffered  fo  much,  that  the  Queen 
could  now  manage  either.  After  the  peace, 
the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  quit  Havre  de 
Grace,  which  the  Hugonots  in  recompence  for 
their  afliftance,  had  put  into  their  hands.  As 
the  Hugonots  made  no  fcruple  of  taking  plate 
out  of  the  churches,  and  coining  it $  filver  was, 
after  this  war,  more  plentiful  in  France  than  it 
had  ever  been  before, 

In  the  year  1567  the  Queen  Regent  had  an 
interview  with  the  Duke  d’Alva,  at  Bayonne,  in 
which  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Hugonots,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  was  refolved  upon.  This  ap- 
prehenfion,  with  the  perfecution  immediately 
fet  on  foot  with  great  warmth  againfl:  them, 
determined  the  Hugonots  to  renew  hoftilities. 
Annas  of  Montmorency  being  in  this  fecond 
war,  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Dennis,  he  faid  to  a  Monk,  who  was  imperti¬ 
nent  in  his  latl  moments,  “  Let  me  alone,  I 
have  not  lived  four-fcore  years,  without  learn¬ 
ing  to  die  a  quarter  of  an  hour.”  The  Protel- 
tants,  who  were  very  inferior  in  number,  got  a 
great  reputation  by  this  viftory  ;  and  the  city 
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of  Rochelle,  which  for  fixty  years  afterwards  d* 
ferved  for  a  retreat,  declared  for  them.  ' — 

In  the  year  1568,  peace  was  figned,  but  as  iS62. 
neither  party  was  fatisfied  with  the  conditions, 
the  war  broke  out  again  in  the  fame  year.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  being  killed  by  a  mufket  fhot 
at  the  battle  of  Navarre,  the  fon  of  Anthony, 
who  fucceeded  afterwards  to  the  French  Crown, 
was  chofen  by  the  Proteftants  for  their  Chief ; 
but  the  Admiral  Coligny  had  in  fact,  the 
whole  diredtion  of  their  affairs.  The  latter 
failed  in  his  attempt  againft  Potiers,  in  defence 
of  which  the  young  Duke  of  Guife  gave  the 
firft  proofs  of  his  bravery,  and  loft  nine  thou- 
fand  men  in  the  adtion,  near  Moncoutour. 

His  reputation  did  not,  however,  fuffer  by  thefe 
mifcarriages,  and  being  fupplied  with  money 
from  the  Queen  of  England,  and  troops  from 

the  Eledtor  Palatine,  he  foon  after  alfembled  a 
great  army. 

Upon  his  advancing  in  the  year  1570  to-,  Is7°* 
wards  Paris,  a  very  advantageous  peace  for  the 
Hugonots  was  concluded  ;  the  Town  of  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Montauban,  Cognac,  and  la  Charitie 
being  given  up  to  them  ;  but  the  defign  of  the 
court  in  this  was,  that  as  the  Proteftants  could 
not  be  fubdued  by  force,  they  might  thereby  bo 
lulled  into  a  dangerous  fecurity 

With  a  view  to  this,  they  were  flattered  with 
great  hopes,  and  the  Admiral  Coligny,  now 

much 
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A>  D<  much  carefled  at  court,  was  often  confulted 
157°- 

'—v—'  concerning  an  intended  expedition  againft  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands.  A  marriage  was 
next  year  concluded  betwixt  Henry  of  Navarre, 
and  the  French  King’s  Sifter,  to  the  celebration 
of  which,  all  the  moft  confiderable  perfons 
amongft  the  Proteftants  were  invited,  that  theft 
throats  might  be  more  conveniently  cut  altoge¬ 
ther  at  Paris.  As  the  Admiral  was  going  home 
one  night  from  court,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
arm  by  fome  ruffians,  hired  by  the  Duke  of 
Guife  to  (hoot  him.  This  was  followed  with 
an  agreement,  that  on  the  24th  of  Auguft,  the 
feaft  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  the  ringing  of 
bells  for  the  firft  prayers  in  the  morning,  the 
M»ff»cre  it  Hugonots  fhould  be  all  maflacred ;  and  the 

Pari It.  0  . 

Duke  de  Guife  took  upon  himfelf  the  execution 
of  this  infernal  defign.  The  Admiral,  confined 
to  his  bed  by  his  wounds,  was  the  firft  who  fell 
a  facrifice.  The  flaughter  continued  for  feven 
days  with  the  moft  unheard  of  cruelty.  The 
example  fet  at  Paris,  being  followed  in  many 
other  cities,  above  thirty  thouland  Proteftants 
were  maftacred.  The  King  of  Navarre,  with 
the  young  Prince  of  Conde,  were  compelled  to 
abjure  the  Reformed  Religion.  This  horrid 
bulinefs,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Wedding 
at  Paris,  has  been  infamoufly  reprefented  by  fe- 
veral  of  the  Catholic  writers,  as  a  mafter-piece 
of  policy. 


As 
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As  foon  as  the  conllernation  of  the  Protef-  **7£* 
tants  was  a  little  over,  the  war  was  recommenced  ' 
with  great  animolity  by  the  Hugonots.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  this  fourth  war,  the  Royal 
army  befieged  Rochelle,  but  after  being  eight 
months,  and  loling;  twelve  thoufand  men  before 
it,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  commanded  the 
fiege,  took  the  opportunity  of  his  being  elected 
King  of  Poland,  to  raife  the  fiege  with  honour, 
and  peace  was  in  the  year  1573  again  con-  1573; 
eluded. 

In  the  next  year,  the  war  was  re-kindled,  and  1574* 
a  third  party  being  formed  in  France,  who 
called  themfelves  the  'Political  Party ;  thefe 
protefted,  that  without  any  regard  to  Religion, 
they  only  meant  the  good  of  the  public,  the 
exclufion  of  the  Queen  from  the  Regency,  and 
the  banifhment  of  the  Guifes,  and  all  the  Ita¬ 
lians  from  the  kingdom.  At  the  head  of  this 
party  was  the  houfe  of  Montmorency.  At  firft 
this  party  propofed  nothing  but  its  own  encreafe, 
from  the  convi&ion  of  argument  and  perfuafion  j 
yet  this  party  had  afterwards  a  great  (hare  in 
the  advancement  of  King  Henry  of  Poland  to 
the  French  Monarchy.  In  the  fame  year,  that 
&U  thefe  divifions  were  preponderating  in  the  great 
fdale  of  national  opinion,  Charles  died  at  the  age  Death  of 
of  twenty-four  years.  His  maladies  had  in  fome  c!*?r,e*» 

J  with  anee- 

degree  lain  dormant  during  the  preceding  winter, 
revived  with  doub]e  violence  on  the  approach  of 

fpring. 
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fpring.  His  brother’s  and  the  King  of  Na¬ 
varre’s  unquiet  practices,  fuperadded  to  the  re¬ 
newal  of-  the  civil  war  with  the  Hugonots, 
touched  him  deeply,  and  irritated  the  other  dif- 
eafes  which  preyed  on  his  enfeebled  conflitu- 
tion. — “  At  leaft,”  faid  he,  “  they  might  have 
waited  for  my  death.  It  is  too  much  to  diftrefs 
me  now,  debilitated  by  illnefs*!” 

His  mother,  Catherine,  ever  attentive  to  her 
own  interefts,  and  foreieeing  that  the  King’s  end 
could  not  be  very  diftant,  with  her  ufual  fagacity 
and  precaution,  began  to  concert  meafures  forfe- 
curing  to  herfelf  the  future  regency.  Her  fon’s 
declining  health,  and  incapacity  of  perfonal  appli¬ 
cation  to  affairs,  having  in  a  degree  reflored  to 
her  that  authority,  of  which  he  had  previoufly 
determined,  and  even  began  to  deprive  her  ;  fhe 
exerted  it  to  render  herfelf  miftrefs  of  thofe  per- 
fons,  who  might  otherwife  trouble  and  oppofe 
her  feizure  of  the  fupreme  power,  in  cafe  of 
Charles’s  death. 

La  Mole,  and  the  Count  de  Coconas,  an  Ita¬ 
lian  nobleman,  both  favourites  of  the  Duke  of 
Alencon,  were  arrefted.  The  former  denied 
every  thing  imputed  to  his  charge,  and  perfifled 
invariably  firm :  but  the  Count  flattered  with 

*  It  was  not  poflible,  fays  Brantome,  to  afcertain  what 
was  the  king’s  diforder ;  fo  various  and  uncommon  were 
the  fymptOms. 
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the  fallacious  hope  of  life,  and  a  large  recom- 
pence,  being  examined  in  the  royal  prefence, 
confeffed  all  he  knew,  and  even  accufed  the 
Marechals  de  Montmorency  and  Code,  as  ac¬ 
complices  in  the  confpiracy.  This  depofition, 
though  probably  extorted  only  by  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  efcaping  an  ignominious  punifhment, 
furnifhed  Catherine  with  the  pretext  fhe 
wanted. 

A  circumftance  which  vCty  ftrongly  marks  the 

fuperftition  of  the  age,  (prone  to  the  ufe  of 

charms,  and  addicted  to  forcery,)  ferved  to  haften 

the  execution  of  La  Mole  and  Coconas.  A 

little  image,  compofed  of  wax,  was  found  in  the 

houfe  of  the  former  ;  the  heart  of  which  was 

* 

pierced  through  with  a  needle  in  many  places. 
It  was  pretended  that  this  waxen  figure  repre-> 
fented  the  King,  whom  La  Mole  had  devoted  to 
death  and  bewitched.  He  denied  the  imputa¬ 
tion,  and  afierted,  that  he  had  procured  it  from 
Cofmo  Ruggieri,  a  Florentine,  who  had  followed 
the  Queen-mother  into  France,  and  profelfed 
magic  or  divination.  Ruggieri,  interrogated  in 
turn,  confirmed  La  Mole’s  alfurances  j  and 
added,  tlup  the  intent  of  the  amulet  was  to  gain 
the  affeCtions  of  a  lady,  to  whom  that  gentle¬ 
man  was  devoted. 

Notwithftanding  this  defence,  he  was  executed 
fome  days  after  with  the  Count  de  Coconas,  in 
the  “  Greve”  at  Paris.  Their  bodies,  quartered. 
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were  placed  on  wheels,  and  their  heads  fixed  on 
two  poles.  La  Mole  was  peculiarly  acceptable 
to,  and  beloved  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  as 
his  accomplice  was  by  the  Duchefs  of  Nevers ; 
and  it  is  confidently  afiertecl  by  many  of  the 
cotemporary  hiftorians,  that  thefe  two  Princeffes 
caufed  the  heads  of  their  lovers  to  be  taken  down 
on  the  night  consequent  to  their  execution,  and 
interred  them  with  their  own  hands  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Martin  *. 

The  two  accufed  noblemen,  Montmorency  and 
Cofie,  either  from  a  reliance  on  their  own  inno¬ 
cence,  or  a  confidence  in  their  rank  and  autho¬ 
rity,  came  immediately  to  Court,  to  juftify  them- 
felves  from  the  fuppcfed  treafon  attributed  to 
them  ;  but  they  were  committed  by  Catherine 
to  the  Baftille,  and  the  Parifians  furnifhed,  with 
acclamations  of  joy,  eight  hundred  men  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  efcape.  Orders  were  likewife  ifiued 
for  the  arreft  of  Henry  Prince  of  Conde,  who, 
-as  Governor  of  Picardy,  refided  at  Amiens :  but 
he  eluded  his  enemies;  and,  quitting  the  city  in 
difguife,  arrived  fafe  at  Strafbourg,  where  he 
folemnly  abjured  the  Catholic  religion,  and  made 
public  profeflion  of  Calvinilm. 

In  Normandy,  the  Hugonots,  vigoroufly 
prefied  by  the  Marechal  de  Matignon,  were  al- 

*  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  his  manifelto  prefented  to  the 
Pope,  expxefsly  afferts  this  extraordinary  faft,  as  well  as  the 
intrigue  preceding  it.” 

moll 
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mbit  every  where  reduced  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  Count  de  Montgomeri,  fo  long 
inured  to  war,  and  one  of  their  greateft  chief¬ 
tains,  was  neceffitated  to  furtender  himfelf  to 
Matignon,  who  inverted  him  in  the  town  of 
Domfront.  His  life  was  promifed  him,  but  the 
Queen-Mother  difregarded  the  promife,  and 
caufed  him  to  be  executed. 

The  King  began  to  fink  apace  under  his  ac¬ 
cumulated  diforders,  which  increafed  in  violence 
and  inveteracy.  He  long  endeavoured  to  fteru 
their  attacks;  but  his  ftrength  diminifhing daily, 
at  length  compelled  him  to  keep  his  bed,  at  the 
palace  in  the  “  Bois  de  Vincennes.”  Catherine, 
improving  the  opportunity,  when  her  fon’s  vi¬ 
gour  of  mind  began  to  decline  under  the  pref- 
fure  of  ficknefs,  tried  to  induce  him  to  invert 
her  with  the  regency.  As  long  as  Charles  re¬ 
tained  in  any  degree  his  ufual  faculties,  he  per- 
fifted  invariably  to  deny  her  this  proof  of  his  con¬ 
fidence,  and  could  only  be  perfuaded  to  grant 
her  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  injoined,  that  “  during  his  ill- 
nefs,  and  in  cafe  it  pleafed  God  to  difpofe  of 
him,  they  rtiould  obey  his  mother  till  the 
King  of  Poland’s  return.” 

One  of  the  moft  awful  and  affecting  pictures, 
which  can  be  held  up  to  human  furvey,  is  that 
of  Charles  the  Ninth  expiring.  He  was  cut  off 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  by  a  death  almoft  un- 
Vql.  III.  P  precedented. 
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precedented,  and  accompanied  with  circurri- 
fiances  the  moft  excitive  of  horror  and  pity^ 
During  the  two  laft  weeks  of  his  life,  nature 
feemed  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  fur- 
mount  the  diftemper.  He  trembled,  and  was 
contracted  in  all  his  limbs,  by  fudden  paroxyfms. 
His  acute  pains  fuffered  him  not  to  enjoy  any 
repofe,  or  remain  in  one  pofture  fcarce  a  moment. 
He  was  bathed  in  his  own  blood,  which  oozed 
out  of  his  pores,  and  at  all  the  paffages  of  his 
body,  in  prodigious  quantity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  he  breathed 
his  laft,  Catherine  availed  herfelf  of  his  debili¬ 
tated  ftate  of  mind,  to  prefs  him  again  for  a 
nomination  to  the  regency.  He  complied  with 
her  requeft,  though  rather  by  compulfion  and 
weaknefs,  than  choice ;  and  fhe  immediately 
difpatched  other  letters  into  the  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  announcing  the  King’s  pleafure.-— 
Yet  only  a  few  hours  before  he  expired,  Charles 
openly  gave  marks  of  his  difapprobation  of 
his  mother.  Henry  King  of  Navarre  having 
approached  his  bed,  he  embraced  him  many 
times ;  and  after  other  demonftrations  of  amity 
and  attachment,  he  faid  to  him,  “  Je  me  fie  en 
vous  de  ma  femme,  et  de  ma  fille.  Je  vous 
les  recommande,  et  Dieu  vous  gardera  !  Mais 
ne  vous  fiez  pas  a — .”  Catherine,  fearing  he 
was  about  to  name  herfelf,  interrupted  him 
with — (i  Monfieur,  ne  dites  pas  cela.” — “  Je  le 

dois 
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c’eft  la  verite.” 


When  he  found  the  near  approaches  of  mor¬ 
tality,  he  prepared  himfelf  for  it  with  perfe£t 
compofure  and  equanimity  of  mind.  He  order¬ 
ed  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  and  King  of  Navarre 
into  his  prefence.  Birague  the  Chancellor,  Mon- 
fieur  de  Sauve  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Car¬ 
dinal  of  Bourbon,  with  feveral  other  nobles,  were 
admitted. — He  addrelfed  himfelf  to  them,  with 
the  earneftnefs  of  a  perfon  about  to  quit  the 
world.  He  declared  his  brother,  the  King  of 
Poland,  fuccelibr  to  the  Crown,  the  Salic  law 
excluding  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  from  the 
throne.  He  implored  the  Duke  of  Alencon  not 
to  moleft,  or  attempt  to  impede  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther’s  entry  into  the  kingdom ;  and  obliged  all 
prefent  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  ab- 
ient  Sovereign,  and  of  obedience  to  Catherine, 
till  his  arrival. 

He  commanded  the  Vifcount  d’Auchy,  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guards,  to  look  well  to  his  charge, 
and  to  preferve  his  unfnaken  loyalty  to  the  King 
of  Poland.  He  requelled  Poquenot,  lieutenant 
of  the  Swifs  guards,  to  make  his  dying  recom¬ 
mendations  to  his  allies  the  thirteen  Cantons. 
Above  all,  he  charged  Monfieur  de  la  Tour,  ' 
mailer  of  his  wardrobe,  to  carry  his  tender  and 
conllant  remembrances  to  his  miftrefs,  the  beau- 
'  ttful  Mary  Touchet,  whom  he  had  long  loved _ . 
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Thefe  duties  performed,  he  fell  into  an  extreme 
weaknefs,  and  yielded  his  laft  breath  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  wanted  only  thirty- 
one  days,  to  have  accomplifhed  his  twenty-fifth 
year. 

Charles  left  by  his  Queen  only  one  legitimate 
daughter,  named  Mary^- Elizabeth,  who  furvived 
him  about  four  years;  His  widow,  Elizabeth  of 
Auftria,  retired  foon  after  into  her  father,  the 
Emperor,  Maximilian’s  dominions,  and  died  in 
retreat,  at  Prague. — By  his  miftrefs,  Mary  Tou* 
chet,  he  had  one  fon,  Charles,  grand  Prior  of 
France,  Duke  of  Angoulefme,  and  Count  dc 
Ponthieu ;  v/ell  known  by  his  treafonable  con¬ 
nections  with  the  Duke  of  Biron,  under  Henry 
the  fourth’s  reign. 

There  is  perhaps  no  character  in  hiftory,  upon 
which  we  fhould  decide  witn  more  caution  than 
on  that  of  Charles  the  ninth. — Educated  in  a 
corrupt  and  vicious  court,  under  Catherine  of 
Medicis’s  pernicious  counfels,  all  the  noble  feeds 
of  virtue  and  kingly  greatnefs,  with  which  nature 
endowed  him,  were  extinguifhed.  He  was  tall, 
robuft,  but  {looped  in  his  fhoulders.  He  fpoke 
eafily  and  pertinently.  He  pretended  to  love 
iearning  and  learned  men.  He  was  very  fober. 
But  he  had  two  very  bad  qualities,  which  are  fel- 
dom  found  united  ;  he  was  a  deep  diffembler  ,  he 
loved  hunting  immoderately,  and  from  delight¬ 
ing  in  the  blood  of  beads,  came  to  fpill  that  of 
men  without  concern. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


REIGN  OF  HENRY  III. 


Hugonots  encreafe — Peace  with  them— — Party  called  the 

Union - Frelh  war  with  the  Hugonots— Duke  of  Guife 

and  his  brother  affaffinated — The  King  affaflinated  —  Cir- 
cumftances  of  his  death — “—His  character. 


Henry,  who  was  already  King  of  Poland, 
afcended  the  throne  in  the  year  1574,  aged 
twenty-three  years.  Having  taken  poffeffion  of 
the  Crown,  he  by  no  means  anfwered  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  people  ;  for  abandoning  himfelf  to 
idlenefs  and  fenfuality ,  the  adminiftration  was  ftill 
in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  Mother,  and  fome  fa¬ 
vourites.  In  the  mean  time  the  ftrength  of  the 
Hugonots  was  greatly  encreafed  by  an  army  from 
Germany,  under  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  John 
Cafimar,  Count  Palantine  :  .the  Duke  of  Alen- 
<jon,  brother  to  the  King,  came  alfo  over  to 
them,  and  the  King  of  Navarre  made  his  efcape 
from  prifon.  All  thefe  confederations  made  it  peace  with 
neceflary  for  the  party  to  negociate  a  peace  with 
them,  upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  any 
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of  the  former  About  the  fame  time,  another 
' — * — '  party,  called  the  Union,  or  League,  was  fet  on 
the  union,  foot  by  the  Duke  of  Guife,  who,  finding  him-. 

felf  hated  by  the  King,  but  in  great  efteem 
among  the  Priefts  and  People,  had  a  mind  to 
fet  up  for  himfelf.  He  was,  befides,  encouraged 
by  the  contempt  the  King’s  management  had 
brought  him  into,  and  pretending  to  be  de- 
fcended  from  Charlemain,  he  infilled  on  having 
a  better  right  to  the  Crown  than  Henry,  whofe 
predecefibr,  Hugh  Capet,  had  unjuftly  excluded 
his  family.  Thefe  were  the  real  reafons  for 
this  league ;  but  the  pretended  ones  were  the 
defence  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  the  eflablilh- 
ment  of  Plenry  on  the  throne,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  liberty  ;  and  all  who  entered 
into  it,  took  a  folemn  oath,  to  be  in  all  things 
obedient  to  the  heads  of  it.  The  King,  who 
did  not  fee  to  the  bottom  of  this  affair,  hoping 
that  the  Hugonots  might  be  more  eafily  ruined,, 
figned  it  at  the  Afiembly  of  Blois,  in  the  year 
I577‘  1 577s  and  declared  himfelf  its  head. 

Freih  war  A  fixth  war  was  immediately  commenced 
Hugca^ts.  aga.inft  the  Hugonots ;  but  notwithllanding 
their  affairs  were  in  a  bad  Hate,  nothing  confi- 
derable  happened,  and  peace  was  concluded  in 
the  fame  year.  After  this  peace  the  King  re¬ 
turned  to  his  luxurious  way  of  living,  to  fup- 
port  the  expence  of  which,  new  taxes  were  laid 
on  the  fubje&s,  which,  with  the  infolence  of  his 
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Favourites,  increafed  the  peoples’  hatred  to  him; 
and  heightened  their  efleem  'for  the  Duke  of 
Guife.  The  Duke  of  Alenin,  brother  to  the 
King,  having  about  the  fame  time  taken  upon 
himfelf  the  title  of  Lord  of  the  Netherlands,  Phi¬ 
lip  of  Spain,  in  revenge,  entered  into  the  league. 

In  1579,  the  civil  war  again  broke  out,  and 
another  in  the  year  15  8  5,  both  of  them  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  Proteftants,  through  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  the  Duke  of  Guife.  The  King  thought 
him  now  fo  dangerous,  that,  after  inviting  him 
in  a  friendly  manner  to  court,  both  he,  and  his 
brother  the  Cardinal,  were  by  his  Majefty’s  or¬ 
ders,  and  in  a  manner  under  his  eye,  bafely  af- 
faffinated,  in  1588.  The  leaguers  upon  this 
declared,  that  Henry  had  forfeited  his  crown, 
and  was  an  enemy  to  religion.  This  obliged 
him  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  ;  but  while  he  was  befieging  Paris, 
where  the  leaguers  had  their  greateft  force,  he 
was  in  his  turn  aftaffmated,  in  1589. 

Father  Daniel  fays,  it  was  on  the  fecond  day 
after  that  the  army  had  taken  up  their  quar¬ 
ters  about  Paris,  that  this  paricide  was  commit¬ 
ted  by  one  James  Clement,  a  young  Domini¬ 
can  Friar,  who  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  this  phrenzy  by  the  invecftives  of  the 
prelates  at  Paris  againft  the  King;  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  were  recommended  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  that  it  was  both  lawful  and  juft  to  deprive 
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A*  D-  a  tyrant  of  his  life.  This  was  the  language  of' 
— y-o  the  league ;  who  upon  all  occafions  painted 
Henry  of  Valois  in  the  moft  odious  colours. 

Clement  found  means,  fays  Daniel,  to  come 
at  the  King  under  pretence  of  credential  letters, 
which  he  faid,  he  had  brought  from  the  firft 
prelident,  De  Harlay,  The  King  having  read 
the  credential  letters,  and  the  Procureur-GeneraJ 
and  Monfieur  de  Clermont,  who  were  the  only 
perfons  in  the  clofet,  withdrawing  to  fome  dif- 
tance  upon  Clement’s  declaring  that  he  had 
foine  thing  to  fay  in  private,  he  at  that  moment 
drew  a  knife  out  of  his  fleeve,  and  having 
plunged  it  in  the  King’s  belly,  and  left  it  there. 
The  King  crying  out,  drew  the  knife  himfelf 
out  of  the  wound,  and  ftruck  the  affaflm  on  the. 
eye  with  it,  who  was  immediately  knocked 
down,  and  mortally  ftabbed  in  feveral  places  by 
the  guards,  who  came  running  in  at  the  noife,  and 
thrown  out  at  the  window.  The  whole  court 
were  in  a  conflernation,  as  may  he  eafily  ima¬ 
gined.  The  furgeons  were  inftantly  called  to 
fearch  the  wound,  which  was  four  lingers  below 
the  navel  on  the  right  fide,  about  the  length  of 
a  finger  from  the  middle  of  the  belly.  The 
gut,  part  of  which  came  out  at  the  palfage, 
was  not  hurt  ;  but  the  pain  which  the  King 
felt,  in  and  about  the  wound,  after  it  was 
drelfed,  a  cold  fweat  which  came  upon  him, 
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&nd  the  alteration  of  his  pulfe,  were  ftrong  fymp- 
foms  of  death. 

The  moment  the  King  of  Navarre  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  alarming  circumftance,  he 
almoft  flew  from  Meudon,  and  threw  him- 
felf  upon  his  knees  at  the  King’s  bed-fide, 
melting  in  tears,  and  unable  to  fpeak  a  word. 
The  King  having  caufed  him  to  rife,  kiffed 
him,  and  told  him,  that  if  God  thought  fit  to 
take  him,  he  left  the  crown  of  France  to  him, 
as  his  lawful  fucceffor.  At  the  fame  time  he 
befeeched  him,  to  embrace  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion,  otherwne  his  reign  would  be  unhappy, 
and  his  poffefTion  of  the  crown  uncertain.  After 
yrhich  he  caufed  all  the  Princes  and  Lords  to 
come  to  him,  and  commanded  them  in  cafe  he 
fhould  not  recover  of  his  wound,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  King  of  Navarre  for  their  lawful  So¬ 
vereign,  and  immediately  to  fwear  fidelity  and 
obedience  to  him,  which  they  all  did,  bending 
the  knee  before  that  Prince. 

The  King  having  ordered  every  body  to 
withdraw,  applied  himfelf  wholly  in  preparing 
for  death.  He  had  already  made  his  confeffion 
to  his  chaplain,  who  having  enquired  how  he 
flood  affected  towards  the  Pope’s  monitory,  he 
anfwered  in  thefe  words :  I  am  the  firji  Son  of 
the  Catholic,  Apofolic,  and  Roman  Church,  and 
defire  to  die  fo.  He  expired  about  four  o’clock 
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*‘8®*  in  the  morning,  on  the  fecOnd  day  of  Auguft, 
1  589/  at  the  age  of  thirty  eight  years,  ten 
months  and  thirteen  days ;  having  reigned 
fifteen  years  and  two  months. 

In  him  ended  the  branch  of  Anjouleme,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  houfe  of  Orleans,  and  of  all  the 
race  of  Valois  ;  which,  by  a  long  fucceflion 
of  Kings,  had  held  the  fceptre  of  France  for 
near  two  hundred  and  fixty  years,  and  now 
made  room  for  the  family  of  Bourbon,  in  the 
perfon  of  Henry  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  fourth 
of  that  name  in  France. 
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HOUSE  OF  BOURBON. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

REIGN  OF  HENRY  IV.  SURNAMED  THE  GREAT. 


Pedigree  of  Henry  IV.— —Henry  raifes  the  Siege  of  Paris 
—  Battle  of  Dieppe - Henry  is  fupported  by  Eng¬ 
land - Marches  to  Paris— — To  Mowers— State  of 

the  Kingdom - Battle  of  Yvry— Cardinal  de  Bour¬ 

bon  dies  — Henry  befieges  Paris. 

To  fet  this  Monarch’s  defcent  in  a  clear  point  a.  d. 
of  view,  we  fhall  as  briefly  as  poffible  trace  his 

claim, - The  fucceffors  of  the  Emperor 

Charles  the  Great  governed  the  kingdom  of 
France  for  many  generations ;  from  A.D.  814, 
in  which  that  Prince  died,  to  A.  D.  986,  when 
Hugh  Capet  feized  the  crown,  and  had  his 
right  confirmed  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and 
people  of  France,  upon  the  death  of  Lewis  V. 
to  the  prejudice  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
who  was  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  race.  Lewis  IX.  a  dired  defcendant  from 

Hugh 
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•^;S9d-  Hugh  Capet,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  vari- 
ous  expeditions  againft  the  Infidels,  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  firname  of  Saint  Lewis,  died  A.  D. 
1270,  and  left  two  fons,  Philip  and  Robert. 
The  latter  efpoufed  Agnes,  daughter  of  John 
III.  fon  to  Hugh,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  the 
heirefs  of  Archambault,  Signeur  de  Bourbon. 
This  lordfhip  coming  thus  to  Robert  Count  de 

•  .  ,  Clermont,  fon  to  Saint  Lewis,  in  right  of  his 

Pedigree  of  0 

ffcaxy  iv.  wifers  mother,  he  thereupon  afiumed  the  name  of 
Bourbon.  He  was  the  father  of  Lewis  the 
Firft,  Duke  of  Bourbon.  Lewis  was  the  father 
of  James,  Count  de  la  Mardre,  who  was  fa¬ 
ther  of  John  ;  alfo  Count  de  la  Mardre  -y  John 
was  the  father  of  Lewis,  Count  de  Vendofme; 
Lewis  was  the  father  of  John,  who  was  alfo 
Count  de  Vendofme  ;  John  was  the  father  of 
Francis,  who  bore  the  fame  title;  Francis  was 
the  father  of  Charles  Duke  de  Vendofme,  who- 
was  the  father  of  Anthony,  King  of  Navarre, 
who  was  the  father  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  He 
flood,  therefore,  in  the  tenth  defcent  from 
Saint  Lewis  :  fo  that  he  flood  related  but  in  the 
twenty-fecond  degree  to  his  predeceffor,  other- 
wife  than  by  marriage. 

He  was  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  age 
when  he  came  to  the  crown.  Although  his 
right  was  unquefi-ionable,  yet  being  a  Protef- 
tant,  he  faw  very  few  except  the  Hugonots* 
who  fhewed  any  affedtion  for  his  fervice ;  and 

therefore 
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Vherefore  he  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  few  as 
foon  as  he  could,  Amongft  thefe  few  the  Marfhal 
de  Biron  was  one  of  the  frfft.  The  King  fent 
him  to  prevail  upon  the  Swifs  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity,  and  to  remain  in  the  army,  hoping  that 
if  this  example  was  obtained,  it  would  be  quick¬ 
ly  followed.  His  hopes  were  anticipated  ;  the 
Colonel  of  the  Swifs  had  difpofed  them  to  do 
all  that  the  King  wilhed. 

There  was  however  a  great  murmur  amongft 
the  Catholics.  At  the  head  of  thefe  were  'the 
Sieurs  Manou,  d’O,  d’Etragues,  and  fome 
others ;  they  were  unwilling  to  join  the  new 
King,  and  more  unwilling  to  join  with  the  league. 
After  much  deliberation  they  came  to  the  King 
in  a  body  ;  and  the  lieur  d’O  declared,  in  their 
names,  that  they  did  not  pretend  to  queftion  his 
title,  but  expefted  and  delired  that  he  fhould 
become  a  Catholic.  Henry  changed  counten¬ 
ance  feveral  times  while  he  was  fpeaking,  and 
feemed  more  embarrafled  than  at  any  time  of  his 
life.  He  told  them  he  was  amazed  that  any 
$ther  thoughts  fhould  enter  their  minds,  than 
thofe  of  revenging  the  death  of  their  flaughtered 
Sovereign,  which  entirely  took  up  his.  He  told 
them,  that  to  follow  their  advice  was  the  worft 
ftep  he  could  take  ;  that  the  change  of  religion, 
to  a  man  who  had  any,  was  not  the  work  of  an, 
inftant  ;  and  that  he  was  determined  to  confider 
this  point  with  the  attention  it  deferved.  At 

this 
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this  inflant  Givry  entered,  and  by  a  lively  un¬ 
premeditated  fpeech,  did  more  than  all  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  eloquence  in  the  world  could  have 
done  :  “  Sire,  faid  he,  the  flower  of  your  brave 
nobility  have  refolved  to  put  off  their  mourning 
for  the  late  King  till  they  have  revenged  him,  in 
order  to  which  they  only  wait  your  commands  ; 
you  are  the  King  of  all  the  brave  men  in  the 
army,  and  none  think  of  abandoning  you,  but 
the  poltroons.”  Marfhal  Biron,  Sanci,  a  crowd, 
of  young  nobility,  all  the  colonels  of  the  Swifs, 
came  immediately  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity. 
This  circumftance  had  a  great  effed  upon  the 
Catholic  Lords,  who  retired,  drew  up  fome  pro- 
pofitions,  mild  in  their  nature,  and  modeftly  ex- 
preffed,  which  the  King  figned  on  the  4th  of 
Auguft,  and  then  they  likewife  took  the  oath. 
The  Duke  of  Efpernon,  under  pretence  that  the 
Marfhals  Biron  and  d’Aumont  had  figned  be¬ 
fore  him,  refufed  to  concur,  and  marched  off 
with  his  troops,  a  ftep  which  had  a  very  bad 
effed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  leaguers  gave  in¬ 
credible  teflimonies  of  joy  for  the  death  of  the 
late  'Xing  ;,  but  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  aded 
with  great  dignity  and  difcretion.  He  rejeded 
the  propofal  of  thofe  who  were  for  proclaiming 
him  King,  as  he  likewife  did  a  motion  that 
was  made  to  offer  the  Crown  to  Philip  the  Se¬ 
cond ;  he  contented  himfelf  with  publifhing  a 
manifefto  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  the 
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Council  of  the  Union,  exhorting  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  cities  and  towns  to  renew  the  oath 
they  had  taken  to  live  and  die  in  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  to  acknowledge  for  their  King  the 
Cardinal  of  Bourbon  j  the  King  of  Navarre  be¬ 
ing  a  heretic.  He  preferved  by  this  ftep  the 
protection  of  Spain  and  Savoy.  ' 

Henry  perceiving  his  army  diminifhed,  found  it 
neceflary  to  raife  the  liege  of  Paris,  and  to  march, 
with  the  forces  he  had  left,  into  Normandy, 
He  took  feveral  fmall  places  by  the  way  ;  but,  in 
all  probability,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
reduce  Dieppe,  (which  was  of  infinite  confe- 
quence  to  him,  as  it  opened  a  communication 
with  England,  the  only  power  in  Europe,  from 
which  he  could  hope  affiftance)  if  the  commander 
de  Chattes,  who  had  a  good  garrifon  in  it,  had 
not  marched  out,  and  met  the  King ;  “  Sire, 
faid  he,  there  is  not  a  foldier  in  the  town  ;  you 
tnay  fend  what  governor  and  what  garrifon  into 
it  you  pleafe  ;  as  to  myfelf  and  my  troops,  we 
pretend  to  no  other  title  than  that  of  being 
your  Majefty’s  faithful  fubje&s.”  This  event 
Was  of  great  confequence  ;  and  a  relation  of  the 
commander  s  fecured,  in  like  manner,  the  town 
and  citadel  of  Caen.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
zealous  Parifians,  upon  the  Duke  of  Mayenne’s 
^SS^^on,  that  the  King  s  forces  were  dwindled 
to  nothing  in  Normandy,  and  that,  if  followed 
thither  by  a  good  army,  he  muft  b$  prefently 
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A*  D*  undone,  furniffied  that  Prince  with  men  and 

159°. 

money  in  abundance ;  and  having  drawn  great 
fuccours  from  Lorrain,  marched  dire&ly  into 
Normandy  with  near  thirty  thoufand  men.  As 
the  King’s  forces  were  not  quite  feven  thoufand, 
the  Duke  propofed  either  to  retake  Dieppe,  or 
to  befiege  the  King  in  it ;  and  he  might  have 
done  which  he  pleafed,  if  he  had  aded  vigoroufly.- 
His  caution  gave  the  King  time  to  entrench  be¬ 
hind  the  river,  and  under  the  cannon  of  the  caftle 
of  Arques,  where  the  Duke  attacked  him  on  the 
2 1  ft  of  September.  The  leaguers  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  at  the  beginning  by  an  adion  of  the  greateft 
treachery  ;  their  Lanfquenets,  perceiving  thaf 
their  countrymen  defended  the  King’s  intrench- 
ments,  pretended  to  defert ;  but  as  foon  as  they 
Battle  at  were  helped  over,  attacked  the  King  s  troops, 

Dieppe.  l  Ttii 

and  one  of  their  officers  made  a  bold  attempt 
upon  his  perfon.  At  length,  however,  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne  was  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  fix 
hundred  men.  Soon  after  this  victory  Henry 
received  the  acceptable  news  that  the  Swifs  Can¬ 
tons  and  the  Republic  of  V enice  had  acanow- 
ledged  him  for  King  of  France;  he  received 
Henry  i»  like  wife  four  thoufand  foot  from  England .  About 
EnPgPnSby  the  middle  of  October  he  made  an  expeditious 
Marches  to  march  to  Pans,  and  quartered  his  troops  in  fight 
Paris*  of  it  on  the  laft  of  that  month.  His  appear¬ 
ance  ftrangely  alarmed  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
let  their  windows  that  looked  on  tjae  ftreet  of  St, 
t'  -  -  Anthony, 
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Anthony,  to  thofe  who  promifed  themfelves  tfa?  ^ 
pleafure  of  feeing  the  Bearnois  led  in  triumph,  ' — Y — * 
and  had  juft  received  an  authentic  account  of  his 
being  totally  defeated  at  Arques,  with  twenty  of 
the  royal  ftandards,  fuppofed  to  be  taken,  but 
really  made  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  ill  of 
November  the  King  infulted  three  of  the  fuburbs, 
in  which  the  leaguers  loft  thirteen  hundred  men, 
fourteen  enfigns,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  If 
the  King’s  artillery  could  have  been  brought  up  in 
time,  or  if  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  had  not  entered 
with  his  army,  the  place  would  have  been  carried  by 
ftorm.  The  people  hanged  two  or  three  of  their 
own  townfmen,  who  were  royalifts ;  and  the  King, 
in  return,  hanged  up  one  of  the  fixteen,  who  were 
priforiers  of  war.  On  the  21ft  of  November,  Henry 
made  his  public  entry  into  Tours ;  and  the  fame  Entry  late 
day  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  proclaimed  Charles  the  To*ri' 
Tenth  (Cardinal  of  Bourbon),  with  great  folem- 
nity.  Neverthelefs,  moft  of  the  furious  clergy 
were  for  declaring  the  King  of  Spain  proteftor  of 
the  League  :  the  Duke  engaged  them  to  defer  it 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Pope’s  legate;  and,  upon 
finding  him  in  the  Spanilh  intereft,  he  propofed 
declaring  the  Pope  prote&or,  a  propofal  which  the 
clergy  joined :  the  legate  was  forced  to  approve. 

He  then  declared,  that,  as  he  governed  by  the 
royal  authority  (though  his  king  was  clofe  prifoney 
in  Fontenai  le  Comte,  in  Poitou),  he  would  ap¬ 
point  a  privy  council,  and  diffolve  that  of  the 

Vol.  III.  Q  union, 
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union,  which  had  the  air  of  a  republic ;  and,  to 
ftrengthen  himfelf  {till  farther,  he  took  the  feals 
from  Montholon,  who,  fincethe  late  King’s  death, 
had  refu  fed  to  aft,  and  gave  them  to  the  Archbilhop 
of  Lyons.  Some  of  the  great  cities  and  fome  of 
the  parliaments  declared  for  the  King,  fome  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  League,  and  fome  affected  to  remain 
neuter.  Under  this  pretence,  Marfhal  Matignon 
held  Bourdeaux  ;  by  which  means  he  did  the  King 
more  fervice  than  if  he  had  declared  for  him. 
The  Duke  of  Efpernon,  though  he  affefted  a  kind 
of  independence,  and  had  a  better  army  than  the 
King’s,  a£ted  with  fpirit  and  fuccefs  againft  the 
League,  though  he  made  no  fteps  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  King,  for  fear  he  fhould  borrow  his 
money.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  demanded  from  the 
parliament  of  Grenoble,  the  title  of  King  of 
France  and  being  denied  that,  would  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  kingdom  of  Arles  ;  but  La  Valette, 
Efpernon’s  elder  brother,  prevented  his  getting 
either  the  title  or  the  dominions,  facrificing  his 
troops,  his  money,  and  at  length  his  life,  in  the 
King’s  fervice. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  made 
himfelf  matter  of  Pontoife,  and  afterwards  be- 
fieged  Meulan,  to  the  relief  of  which  the  King 
marched  in  perfon  with  a  fmall  force.  The  Duke 
retired ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  King  was  gone,  he 
befieged  the  place  a  fecond  time,  though  without 
effect.  The  King  relieved  it  a  fecond  time  and 
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the  Duke,  to  avoid  a  battle,  retired.  The  King,  ^d. 
who  had  now  a  fuperiority,  befieged  Dreux  ;  but  v—,— j 
the  Prince  of  Parma  having  lent  Count  Egmont 
with  a  potent  fuccour  of  the  bed  troops  in  his  army, 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne  marched  with  upwards  of 
fixteen  thoufand  men  to  relieve  the  place.  In  his 
paflfage  the  King  met  him  at  Yvry  with  his  forces,  af 
which  were  not  'above  twelve  tnoufand  men :  the 
Duke  had  no  intention  to  engage ;  but  he  could 
not  avoid  it.  The  battle  was  fougat  on  the  14th 
of  March.  The  King’s  fpeech  is  worth  inferring:— 

“  Children,”  faid  he  to  his  foldiers,  “  if  you  Ihould 
at  any  time  lofe  fight  of  your  colours,  look  about 
for  this,  pointing  to  the  white  feather  in  his  hat ; 
you’ll  find  it  in  the  way  to  viCcory  and  honour. 

God  is  with  us.”  He  expofed  himfelf  extremely, 
was  prefent  when  the  Count  of  Egmont  was 
killed,  and  his  Walloon  horfe  broke.  The  Duke 
of  Mayenne  was  entirely  routed,  loft  his  baggage, 
his  artillery,  and,  indeed,  every  thing  he  had  to 
lofe.  At  the  clofe  of  the  engagement  there  was  a 
great  fquare  column  of  Swifs  troops,  to  whom 
fume  French  infantry  joined  themfelves ;  and, 
though  furrounded  by  the  King’s  troops,  remained 
firm.  Henry  fent  them  a  kind  meftage,  that  he 
fhould  be  forry  to  put  fo  many  brave  men  to  the 
fword,  and  that  their  fafety.  depended  upon  them¬ 
felves  ;  upon  which  they  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  entered  into  his  fervice.  About  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  werekilled;  butthelofsofthe  Leaguers, 
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®*  one  way  or  other,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  KingTs 
w™, — >  whole  army.  Marfhal  Biron,  who  commanded  the 
referve,  never  fought  at  all ;  and  yet  he  was  the 
great  author  of  the  vidtory ;  for  he  prefented  his 
troops  fo  opportunely,  wherever  the  enemy  began 
to  prefs,  that  he  obliged  them  to  retire  in  confufion. 
After  the  victory,  he  made  the  King  a  compliment, 
thatlhowed  he  was  as  great  a  courtier  as  a  captain. 
<e  Sire,”  faid  he,  “  you  adted  the  part  of  Marfhal 
Biron  to-day,  and  adted  it  well ;  while  I,  for  my 
part,  performed  that  of  the  King.”  The  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  who  would  have  been  totally  loft  if  he 
had  not  perfuaded  the  people  of  Mante  that  the~ 
King  was  killed,  and  thereby  obtained  a  pafiage 
over  the  Seine,  endeavoured  to  retard  the  motion 
of  the  vi&orious  army  by  a  negociation ;  and  the 
King  was  content  to  be  amufed,  becaufe  he  could 
not  move  for  want  of  money ;  however,  in  the 
month  of  May,  he  completely  blocked  up  Paris. 

Cardinal  de  On  the  8th  day  of  May,  the  Cardinal  de  Bour- 

iies.r°°n  k°n  died  *n  ptifon,  of  a  retention  of  urine,  at 
the  age  of  fixty-feven.  He  was  very  fenfible  that 
his  royalty  was  a  farce ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Third,  made  ufc  of  the  phrafe,  the  king 
my  nephew,  indefinitely,  but  would  never  call  him 
King  of  Navarre.  The  Leaguers  continued  to 
coin  their  money  with  his  effigies  for  five  years 
after,  and  procured  a  decree  of  the  Sorbonne,  for¬ 
tified  by  an  arret  of  their  parliament,  againft  the 
title  of  Henry  of  Bourbon.  The  legate  formed  a 
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regiment  of  ecclefiaftics,  confining  of  thirteen  hun-  A-  t>- 
dred  men,  and  had  his  fecretary  killed  by  his  fide 
at  his  firft  review.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  fuf-  ifgeTp»riT. 
fered  prodigioufly  by  famine ;  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  folemn  oaths  to  the  contrary,  were  at  laft 
forced  to  treat.  The  King  might  certainly  have 
been  mafter  of  his  capital,  if  he  had  refufed  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  whom 
the  governor,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  turned  out. 

He  was  reproached  for  his  ill-timed  tendernefs  by 
fome  of  his  officers  j  but  he  was  one  of  thofe 
princes  who  would  rather  have  borne  all  the 
reproaches  in  the  world  than  thofe  of  his  own 
heart. 

The  Catholic  King  ordered  the  Prince  of  Parma 
to  march  with  his  army  to  the  relief  of  Paris  ;  and  Paris  re- 
he  conduced  his  defign  fo  well,  that,  at  the  clofelievcd’ 

.  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  the  king  was  conftrained 
to  raife  his  blockade,  when  the  place  was  at  the 
very  point  of  falling  into  his  hands.  He  met  with 
feveral  other  mortifications :  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
took  Frejus  and  Antibes,  and  was  received  in 
triumph  at  Aix,  under  the  title  of  Protestor  of 
Provence.  This  turn  of  fortune  induced  fome  to 
quit  the  King’s  party,  and  go  over  to  the  league, 
while  others  pretended  difcontent  on  the  fcore  of 
religion  ;  but  the  worft  of  all  was  the  want  of 
money ;  fometimes  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  King 
was  forced  to  go,  under  colour  of  a  vifit,  to  other 
people’s  quarters,  for  want  of  a  dinner  at  his  own. 

3  Another 
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A-  Another  misfortune  was,  the  death  of  Pope  Sixtus 
the  Fifth,  at  a  time  when  he  was  at  the  point  of 
breaking  who  he  Spaniards,  and  making  an  at- 
1591.  tempt  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Urban  the  Seventh,  who  fat  but  a  little 
time,  and  then  made  room  for  Gregory  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  a  fubjedt  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  mod 
determined  enemy  the  King  ever  had.  Before  the 
■^cke"  at~  C^°^e  the  year,  Henry  made  an  attempt  to  fur- 
prife  Paris,  and  would  have  fucceeded,  but  that  a 
jefuit;  a  lawyer,  and  a  bookfeiler,  being  upon  duty, 
overheard  the  troops  that  were  about  to  fcale  the 
wall,  fliot  the  firft  perfon  who  attempted  to  enter, 
after  he  had  mounted  the  ladder,  and,  by  giving 
the  alarm,  obliged  the  King’s  forces  to  delift. 

The  reduftion  of  Paris  being  his  principal 
objedi,  the  King  was  not  to  be  difcouraged.  On 
the  20th  of  January  he  fent  feveral  waggons  laden 
with  corn,  attended  by  fixty  determined  officers,  in 
the  difguife  of  peafants,  to  feize  the  gate  of  St.  Ho- 
nore,  not  knowing  the  Leaguers  had  caufed  it  to  be 
walled  up;  fo  that,  though  admirably  conduced, 
thisdefign,  ftyled,  in  French,  journee  de  farines,  alfo 
mifcarried.  The  Pope,  being  entirely  in  the 
Hcnry  hands  of  the  Spanilh  fadtion,  declared  Henry  a 
excommu-  heretic  relapfed,  a  perfecutor  of  the  church,  and, 

nicaied  by  1  .  .  ..  . 

the  Pope,  as  luch,  excommunicated,  fallen  from  his  dignities, 
and  even  from  his  patrimonial  eftates,  requiring  all 
ecclefiaftics  to  quit  his  party,  on  pain  of  loling  their 
dignities  and  benefices,  and  laics  alfo,  under  the 
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higheft  penalies ;  a  fentence  which  produced  a  great  A ■  D* 
deal  of  confufion.  However,  the  King  having 
received  a  confiderable  Sum  of  money,  and  a  great  y 

quantity  of  ammunition,  from  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  recovered  feveral  places  in  Normandy.  By  the 
advice  of  the  Chancellor  Chiverny,  to  whom  he 
had  reftored  the  feals,  he  befieged  Chartres,  and 
took  it,  with  great  difficulty.  Not  long  after  this 
tranfaclion,  a  place  of  confequence  being  furprifed 
in  Normandy,  the  Bifhop  of  Evreux,  a  violent 
leaguer,  was  taken  prifoner.  There  was  found 
upon  him  a  treatife  he  had  written  to  juftify  the 
murder  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  to  prove  the 
lawfulnefs  of  treating  his  fucceffor  in  the  fame  way. 

Upon  his  refufing  to  retract  thefe  treafonable  and 
atheiflical  opinions,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprifonment.  The  parliament  of  Chalons  de¬ 
clared  all  the  Pope’s  bulls  and  refcripts  againft  both 
kings  null,  abufive,  and  Seditious  ;  ordered  them  to 
be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  offered  a 
reward  for  apprehending  the  Pope’s  nuncio.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  the  King  publiffied  an  ediffb  at 
Mante,  by  which  he  revoked  thofe  extorted  from 
his  predeceffor  by  the  Leaguers,  and  eftablifhed 
liberty  of  confcience  throughout  his  dominions. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  he  took  Nojon,  in  the 
fight  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  received  the 
acceptable  news  that  the  Vifcount  de  Turenne  had 
levied  Sixteen  thoufand  men  for  his  Service  in  divers 
parts  of  Germany. 


While 
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While  Henry  was  employed  in  recruiting  and 
augmenting  his  army,  he  was  informed  of  the 
efcape  of  the  young  Duke  of  Guife  from  the  caftle 
of  Tours  i  on  which  all  he  faid  was,  <c  The  more 
enemies  we  have,  the  more  pains  we  mud  take, 
and  the  more  honour  it  will  be  to  defeat  them.”' 
It  was  not  long  before  3joe  heard  of  another  compe¬ 
titor,  never  thought  of  by  himfelf  or  any  body  elfe, 
which  was  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  fon  to 
Lewis,  Prince  of  Conde,  who  pretended  that  he 
was  the  neared  Catholic  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
As  for  Paris,  thofe  who  had  the  power  there,  de¬ 
clared  for  the  Duke  of  Guife,  under  the  protection 
of  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  King  was  quickly  ap~ 
prifed  of  this  circumftance ;  and,  being  fo  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  feize  their  agent,  with  their  inftruCtions, 
fent  them  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  that  he  might 
fee  to  what  fort  of  people  he  was  become  the  tool. 
He  likewife  confented  that  the  Duke  fhould  fend 
prehdent  Janin  into  Spain,  to  difcover  the  true 
fentiments  ‘of  Philip  the  Second.  He  knew  the 
prefident  to  be  a  very  honed  man  ;  and  he  made 
no  doubt  of  his  being  difgufted  at  the  Spanilh 
Court.  He  was  not  miftaken  ;  for  the  prefident 
found  Philip  the  Second  fo  fecure  of  being  mafter 
of  France,  that,  in  fpeaking  to  him,  he  always 
faid,  “  My  town  of  Paris.”  He  likewife  heard  of  a 
queen  of  France,  and  a  new  king  too,  in  her 
right :  this  was  the  Infanta,  to  whom,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  her  father,  the  crown  belonged,  as  the 
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neared  relation  of  the  late  King,  and  he  was  con¬ 
tent  to  give  both  her  and  it  to  the  Archduke  Er- 
neft.  The  King  having  affembled  an  army  of 
thirty-five  thoufand  men,  formed  the  fiege  of 
Rouen.  But  although  he  had  received  the  afiift- 
ance  of  a  great  body  of  Englifh  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Efiex,  and  was  on 
the  very  point  of  taking  Rouen,  yet  he  found  SiegcraiffU 
him  felt  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince  of  Parma  with  a  Spaniih  army,  who  in 
this  enterprife,  as  in  the  relief  of  Paris,  performed 
wnat  he  came  to  do,  and  then  marched  back  again 
into  the  Low  Countries,  without  differing  Henry 
to  force  himfelf  to  a  battle.  This  was  on°e  of  the 
greateft  disappointments  the  King  ever  met  with. 
However,  he  was  in  fome  meafure  confoled  by  the 
death  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Fourteenth,  who  gave' 
a  monthly  iubfidy  to  the  Leaguers,  and  adually 
fent  a  body  of  troops  to  their  afliftance,  though 
they  proved  of  little  fervice.  His  fucceffor.  In¬ 
nocent  the  Ninth,  who  trod  in  his  fteps,  followed 
him  aha  into  another  world;  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  was  foundly  beaten  by  La  Vallette,  notwith- 
ftandirig  he  had  added  Marfeilles  to  the  places  he 
had  purloined  from  the  Crown  of  France.  The 
Kmg  had  likewife  the  fatisfadion  of  knowing 
that  his  own  party  in  Paris  was  increafin* 

every  day,  and  was  at  kail  equal  to  the  Spaniih 
ladion. 


The 
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The  Dutch 
aflift  Henry. 

Siege  of 
Rouen  re¬ 
commenced. 


The  King  having  made  an  alliance  with  the 
new  Republic  of  Holland,  the  Dutch  fent,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  a  fleet  of  forty- five  fail, 
with  a  fuccour  of  three  thoufand  men  on  beard, 
which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  King,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  be  more  and  more  perplexed  with  the 
fiege  of  Rouen.  He  had  before  it  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  army  than  he  had  ever  commanded,  falling 
very  little,  if  at  all,  ffiort  of  forty  thoufand  men* 
but  the  place  was  very  gallantly  defended  by  An¬ 
drew  Brancas  du  Villars,  one  of  the  braveft  men, 
and  by  fome  efteemed  the  beft  officer  in  the  fervice 
of  the  League.  The  army  of  the  Dukes,  that  is, 
of  Parma  and  Mayenne,  did  not  confift  of  above 
twenty-four  thoufand  men,  had  a  long  march  to 
make,  and  through  a  country  that  would  have 
embarrafled  any  other  commander  than  the  Duke 
of  Parma.  He  marched  continually  in  order  of 
battle,  his  cavalry  in  the  centre,  his  infantry  on 
the  wings,  with  a  thoufand  waggons  in  three  lines 
on  each  flank,  his  artillery  in  the  rear.  He  him- 
felf,  in  an  open  carriage,  unarmed,  and  at  his 
eafe,  as  if  it  had  been  no  more  than  a  journey  of 
pleafure,  received  intelligence,  and  gave  his  or¬ 
ders  without  emotion.  The  King,  not  being  able 
to  credit  the  news  he  heard,  and  being  defirous  to 
fee  with  his  own  eyes  how  thefe  fuccours  were 
conduced,  advanced  with  a  great  corps  of  horfe 
towards  the  confederates,  leaving  Marlhal  Biron 
to  command  the  fiege.  At  Aumale  he  fell  in  with 
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their  van-guard,  attacked  and  defeated  fome  of  the 
advanced  corps,  but  quickly  found  himfclf  obliged 
to  make  as  quick  a  retreat  as  poffible.  It  is  al¬ 
lowed  that  he  Ihewed  great  vivacity  in  this  at¬ 
tack,  much  intrepidity  in  the  time  of  greateft 
danger,  and  great  conduct  in  retiring,  wounded  as 
he  was  in  the  reins.  But  it  is  laid,  the  prudence 
of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  who  forefaw  his  danger, 
and  advanced  with  a  great  body  of  troops  to  fa¬ 
vour  his  retreat,  prevented  his  being  killed  or 
made. prifoner.  His  addrefs  was  commended  by 
the  Duke  of  Parma ;  his  whole  conduct  feverely 
cenfured  by  Marfhal  Biron,  who  afked  him, 
when  he  intended  to  aft  like  a  king,  inltead  of  a 
captain  of  light-horfe  ?  The  Dukes  took  Neuf- 
chatel ;  and,  during  the  King’s  abfence,  Villars 
made  a  fally,  with  fo  much  fpirit  and  fuccefs,  that 
he  fcarce  thought  he  flood  in  need  of  fuccours. 
The  Duke  of  Parma,  after  having  thrown  relief 
into  Rouen,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  fepa- 
rated  his  army,  as  if  he  had  thought  all  over ;  but 
the  King,  having  put  his  affairs  in  better  order, 
prelfed  Rouen  fo  warmly,  that  Villars  fent  to  in¬ 
form  the  Dukes,  that,  unlefs  he  was  effectually 
fuccoured,  he- would  furrender  in  a  week.  The 
Duke  of  Parma  fuddenly  alfembled  his  forces, 
and  appeared  before  the  King’s  quarters  the  20th 
of  April.  Henry,  apprehending  that  his  whole 
army  might  be  deftroyed,  in  cafe  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Dukes  and  the  garrifon  at  the  fame  time, 
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raifed  the  fiege,  after  it  had  continued  five  months. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  would  then  have  given  battle, 
but  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  who  had  been  always 
defeated,  doubted  of  that  meafure,  till  it  was  too 
late.  The  Confederates  then  befieged  Caudebec, 
where  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  his  arm  fhattered. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  place  was  taken.  By  this 
time  the  King  had  received  fuch  reinforcements, 
that  he  began  to  prefs  the  Dukes  in  his  turn  j  and 
Marfhal  Biron  having  carried  one  of  their  quarters, 
his  fon  demanded  fix  thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  af¬ 
firming  that,  with  fo  fmall  a  force,  he  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  ruin  their  whole  army :  to  this  declara¬ 
tion  his  father  anfwered,  “  I  believe  you  may ;  but 
then  the  war  will  be  at  end,  and  we  fhall  be  fen$ 
to  plant  cabbages  at  Biron.”  The  King,  not- 
withftanding,  took  fuch  meafures,  that  the  Duke 
of  Parma  was  entirely  blocked  up,  having  the 
King’s  army  on  -every  fide,  and  the  Seine  a  league 
broad  at  his  back.  In  this  fituation,  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  in  half  a  day,  caufed  two  forts  to  be 
erebled  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  river ;  and,  in 
a  dark  night,  having  afiembled  a  great  number  of 
boats,  which  he  covered  in  hafte  with  planks  an4 
beams,  he  pafifed  firft  his  artillery,  then  his  bag¬ 
gage  and  army ;  fo  that,  by  the  time  the  King  was 
well  apprifed  of  his  fcheme,  the  army  was  on  the 
other  fide,  and  their  retreat  fo  well  covered  by  the 
fort  and  redoubts,  that  the  royal  army  were  little- 
Wiore  than  fpectators.  The  Duke  of  Parma  was 
5  fil 
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fo  well  pleafed  with  this  efcape,  that  he  is  faid  to  D- 
have  fent  a  trumpet,  to  afk  King  Henry,  what 
he  thought  of  that  retreat  ?  The  King  was  fo 
much  out  of  humour,  that  he  could  not  help 
faying,  he  had  no  fkill  in  retreat ;  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  beft  retreat  in  the  world  was  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  flight.  The  Dukes  continued  their 
march  with  fuch  exped  iion,  that  in  four  days  they 
leached  Charenton,  above  Paris,  from  whence 
the  Duke  of  Parma  returned,  at  his  leifure,  to 
the  Low  Countries,  and  took  Efjfcernai  in  his 
route.  In  the  mean  time  both  parties  negociated 
m  Private;  the  King  being  deflrous  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  the  Sprf. ' 
mards  not  averfe  to  fell  a  peace,  upon  high  terms, 
to  the  King,  to  whom  they  offered  to  quit  the 
party  of  the  League,  provided  he  would  refian  to 
the  Crown  of  Spain  the  Duchies  of  Bretagne  and 
Burgundy.  ° 

Affairs  went  on  but  indifferently  for  the  Kino- 
elfewhere  :  the  Princes  of  Conti  and  Dombes  be^ 
fieged  Craons,  on  the  frontiers  of  Anjou,  to  the 
relief  of  which  the  Duke  of  Mercceur  marched 
with  all  his  forces,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
defeat  their  army  totally.  This  viftory  revived 
the  hopes  of  the  League;  upon  which  the  King 
<  fent  Marflial  d’Aumont  to  command  in  Bretagne, 
and  the  Prince  of  Dombes,  now  become  Duke  of 
Montpenfier,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  into  Nor¬ 
mandy,  where  the  King,  having  retaken  Caudebec, 
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A-  D-  and  fortified  the  village  of  Quiheboeuf,  which  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  befieged  in  vain,  kept  Rouen 
ftill  blocked  up.  Henry  refolved  next  to  recover 
Efpernai,  which  he  compaffed  with  little  difficulty  j 
but  the  old  Marlhal  de  Biron,  going  to  view  the 
place,  loft  his  head  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  King 
owed  him  certainly  great  obligations,  and  yet  it  is 
believed  he  was  not  much  regretted  ;  for,  finding 
he  was  not  to  be  governor  of  Rouen,  he  fuffered 
the  liege  to  mifcarry,  and  had  prevented  his  fon 
from  ruining  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  He 
was  a  man  of  letters,  very  polite,  and  had  a  vaft 
capacity  ;  but  he  had  two  great  defedts  he  loved 
wine,  and  he  loved  money.  The  i_eaguers  com¬ 
monly  faid  that  they  could  have  him  at  any  time, 
if  they  had  money  enough  to  make  the  purchafe. 
After  the  taking  of  Efpernai,  the  King  difmiffed 
the  Germak  troops,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt,  gave  them  all  the  money  he  was 
able  to  raife,  'and  ftrong  affurances  of  having  the 
reft  of  what  was  due  to  them  :  they  were  conducted 
back  into  their  own  country  by  the  Yifcount  de 
Turenne,  now  become  Duke  of  Bouillon,  by  the 
marriage  of  the  heirefs  of  the  family  of  Ea  Marck, 
which  he  owed  to  the  King’s  favour,  guided  by 
his  intereft.  It  was  of  great  confequence  to  have 
th'e  principalities  of  Bouillon  and  Sedan  in  the, 
hands  of  a  friend  :  the  fons  of  the  two  Dukes  of 
Lorrain  and  Nevers  had  pretenfions  to  that  Prin- 
cefs  j  the  former  was  the  King’s  declared  enemy, 
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and  his  competitor,  and  he  had  not  an  entire  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  other.  He  was  affiduous,  therefore, 
to  procure  that  heirefs  for  the  Vifcount  de  Turennej 
and,  foon  after  his  marriage  he  declared  him  Mar- 
fhal  of  France.  At  his  return  from  conducting 
the  German  troops,  he  paid  the  King  for  his 
baton  by  relieving  Beaumont,  where  he  defeated 
the  Marfhal  of  Lorrain,  killed  him,  with  feven 
hundred  men,  and  took  all  his  baggage  and  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  King  made  him  a  prefent  of  the 
latter,  referving  one  piece  only,  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  fervice.  In  Languedoc  the  Duke  the 
Joyeufe,  who  commanded  for  the  League,  was  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  by  Themmes,  who  killed  two 
thoufand  men,  took  all  their  baggage  and  artillery, 
with  twenty-two  enfigns,  and  the  Duke  himfelf 
was  drowned  in  his  flight.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
was  defeated  by  Lefdiguieres,  who  followed  him 
over  the  mountains,  and  made  excurfions  to  the 
very  gates  of  Turin.  The  Duke  of  Efpernon, 
become  governor  of  Provence  by  the  death  of 
his  brother  La  Vallette,  recovered  Antibes;  and  the 
Spaniards  were  defeated  in  their  enterprife  upon 
Bayonne. 

Affairs  were  now  arrived  at  a  crifis,  in  refpect 
as  well  as  to  the  League  as  the  King.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  the  Catholics  of  his  party  gave  him 
clearly  to  underhand,  that  though  hitherto  they 
had  fhewn  fo  much  complaifance  as  to  take  in  good 
part  his  apologies  on  the  head  of  religion,  it  was 
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absolutely  necefiary  that  he  fhould  now  exploit 
himfelf  directly  ;  a  remonftrance  which  the  King 
took  in  good  part  ;  and  though  he  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  comply  with  their  requell,  yet  he  gave 
them  reafan  to  be  content,  by  a  candid  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  a6fc 
fo  indecifively,  in  a  point  of  filch  importance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Parma*  fupporting 
the  bigoted  Catholics,  had  compelled  the  Duko 
of  Mayenne  to  come  into  a  meafure  which  hitherto 
he  had  affiduoufly  avoided  ;  this  was  calling  a  ge¬ 
neral  aflembly  of  the  States,  in  order  to  eledt  a 
King.  The  Spaniards  were  defirous  that  they 
fhould  meet  either  at  Soiffons  or  at  Rheims,  be- 
caufe  nearer  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Low  Countries* 
and  confequently  more  convenient  for  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  who,  on  the  part  of  his  mailer,  was  to 
afiift  at  this  afiembly  i  but  though  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  who  had  hitherto  refilled  all  attempts 
of  this  fort,  found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of 
fubmitting,  yet  he  remained  firm  as  to  the  place* 
and  would  have  it  at  Paris :  for  knowing  well  that* 
under  colour  of  fupporting  the  refolutions  taken 
by  the  States,  the  Duke  was  preparing  to  bring 
an  army  with  him,  he  was  very  apprehenfive  of  his 
feizing  either  of  thofe  places.  He  carried  his 
points  fo  far;  but  it  is  highly  probable  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  pre- 
ferve  his  influence,  if  that  Prince  had  actually 
come  a  third  time  into  France ;  but,  while  he  was 
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afiembling  his  forces  at  Arras,  death  put  an  end  to  A-  D- 
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his  fatigues,  and,  fo  far  as  they  regarded  him,  to  1 — 
the  perplexities  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  whom 
as  he  moft  hated,  of  confequence  he  moft  feared. 

Although  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  did  not  want 
courage,  yet  he  was  much  better  qualified  to  ex¬ 
tricate  himfelf  out  of  this  dilemma,  than  to  contend 
with  his  enemies  in  the  field :  for  the  caution 
which  had  been  fo  fatal  to  him  in  war,  was  very 
favourable  to  him  in  negociation.  The  edidt  he 
publifhed  for  calling  the  States  was  dated  on  the 
5th  of  January,  penned  with  great  elegance  and 
gravity,  as  well  as  with  the  utmoft  art  and  circum- 
fpedtion.  In  it  he  juftified  his  own  condudt,  de¬ 
fended  the  title  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  reproached 
Henry  of  Navarre  with  his  obftinate  adherence  to 
herefy ;  but  in  a  manner  that  did  not  pleafe  the 
violent  Leaguers,  or  much  difpleafe  the  King;  ap¬ 
pointing  the  17th  of  the  fame  month  for  their 
meeting,  and  inviting  the  Catholics  in  general  to 
afiift  in  fettling  the  kingdom.  The  Cardinal  Legate 
likewife  publifhed  a  kind  of  mandate,  filled  with 
bitternefs  and  pafiion,  plainly  exprefiing  the  intent 
of  this  meeting,  of  thofe  he  called  the  States,  to  be 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  King.  The  States  Meeting  of 
did  not  meet  till  the  26th  of  January,  when  the 
Duke  opened  the  affembly  with  a  florid  fpeech,  in  Hallof  the 
which  he  laid  open  the  dutrefs  of  the  kingdom,  the  confe- 
and  the  necefiity  of  having  a  King  capable  of  re- quences' 
iloring  order.  The  firft  feflions  were  fpent  in  the 
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ufual  ceremonies ;  in  the  fecond,  they  came  to  the 
point.  The  Cardinal  Legate  moved,  that,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  States  fhould  bind  themfelves  by  an 
oath  never  to  admit  of  a  reconciliation  with  the 
King  ofNavarre,  even  if  he  embraced  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  :  he  was  feconded  by  the  whole  Spanifh 
fadion.  The  Duke,  who  knew  the  importance  of 
the  debate,  fpoke  vehemently  and  plainly  againfl 
it,  with  the  applaufe  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  af- 
fembly.  The  Archbifhop  of  Lyons,  with  great 
dexterity,  defeated  the  Legate  at  his  own  weapons, 
by  flowing  that,  if  they  came  to  fuch  a  refolution, 
they  fhould  bind  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  which  it 
was  indecent  to  attempt,  and  not  in  their  power 
to  effed.  Before  the  next  fefiions,  a  trumpet  from 
the  King  brought  a  paper,  intkled,,Cf  Propofitions 
of  the  Princes,  Prelates,  Officers  of  the  Crown,  & c.” 
addreffed  to  the  Count  de  Belin,  in  quality  of  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Paris,  demanding  a  conference,  to  be 
managed  by  deputies  on  both  Tides,  in  fome  place 
between  Paris  and  St.  Denis.  The  Spanifh  fadion 
were  for  ftifling  this  paper ;  but  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne  fent  it  to  the  States,  advifing  them  however 
to  defer  deliberating  upon  it,  till  his  return  from 
his  journey  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Feria,  whom  the 
King  of  Spain  had  fent  to  make  his  propofitions  to 
the  States. 

Thefe  two  Dukes  met  and  quarrelled  atSoiffions. 
The  Duke  of  Feria  was  for  repealing  the  Salique 
law  at  once,  and  to  declare  the  Infanta  Queen  of 
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Frarlce.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  told  him  that  it 

was  impofllble,  and  that  he  could  not  perfuade  the 
deputies  to  come  into  any  fuch  propofitions,  more 
efpecially  confidering  the  Spanifh  army  under 
-  Count  Mansfield  confifted  but  of  five  thoufand 
men,  and  their  pecuniary  fupplies  were  in  the 
fame  proportion.  The  Duke  of  Feria  urged,  that, 
when  the  thing  was  done,  the  King  would  march 
fifty-thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe  in  fup- 
port  of  his  daughter’s  title,  and  would  fet  open  the 
floodgates  of  his  treafuries  in  favour  of  her  adhe¬ 
rents.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  replied,  that  king¬ 
doms  were  to  be  conquered  by  armies,  or  to  be 
bought  with  money,  and  that  to  offer  only  promifes 
was  doing  nothing.  Feria  told  him,  haughtily, 
that  he  was  better  inftrudted  as  to  the  temper  of  the 
deputies,  and  that  they  would  do  it  without  him. 
Mayenne,  more  haughtily*  replied,  that  all  the 
world  could  not  do  it  without  him ;  but  that,  in 
eight  days,  he  could  reconcile  all  the  different 
interefts  in  the  kingdom,  and  then  drive  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  all  their  adherents*  out  of  France. 
'The  Spanifh  Minifters  foort  taught  the  Duke  of 
Feria  another  language*  and,  by  their  affiflance, 
all  things  were  reconciled.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne 
was  offered,  in  cafe  he  procured  the  election  of  the 
Infanta,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  in  fovereignty, 
the  government  of  Picardy  for  life,  the  title  and 
authority  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  new  Queen,  the  payment  of  all  his  debts, 
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twenty-five  thcufand  crowns  in  hard  money,  feciH 
rity  for  two  hundred  thoufand  more,  and  the  ab- 
folute  command  of  the  Spanifh  troops.  He 
feemed,  to  acquiefce  in  thefe  offers  ;  and  the  two 
Dukes,  as  good  friends,  returned  to  Paris  together. 

Every  mark  of  refpect  was  paid  to  the  Duke  of 
Feria,  on  his  appearance  in  the  Affembly  ;  but 
he  quickly  found  that  his  own  influence  was  much 
inferior  to  what  he  expefted,  and  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  much  ftronger  than  he  could 
have  imagined  :  of  this  truth,  the  moft  convincing 
proof  appeared  in  the  refolution  taken  to  confent 
to  the  conferences  propofed  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  King’s  fervice.  They  were  opened 
accordingly  ont  he  29th  of  April,  at  Surenne, 
the  Arch bi  (hop  of  Bourges  being  at  the  head  of 
the  King’s  Commifiioners,  as  the  Archbfhop  of 
Lyons  prefided  among  thofe  of  the  League.  While 
thefe  conferences  continued,  the  King  thought 
himfelf  at  liberty  to  form  the  fiege  of  Dreux  ;  and 
•while  he  was  thus  employed,  the  Duke  of  Feria 
was  not  idle  at  Paris.  He  obferved  that  the  faction 
of  Paris  were  provoked  at  the  hopes  given  of  the 
King’s  becoming  a  Catholic.  He  mifinterpreted 
this  difguft,  as  flowing  from  a  blind  devotion  to  the 
Court  of  Spain  5  and  thereupon  roundly  propofed 
to  the  States,  that  they  fhould  declare  the  Infanta 
Queen,  and  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Auftria  King 
in  her  right,  to  whom  her  father  was  inclined  to  give 
her  in  marriage,  but  this  was  ftrongly  oppofed.  The 
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Duke  of  Feria  then  propofed  the  Infanta,  on  con-  A-  D- 
dition  that  fhe  fhould  efpoufe  a  Prince  of  France,  v— > 
including  the  Houfe  of  Lorrain,  the  choice  of  that 
Prince  to  be  left  to  his  Catholic  Majefty.  This 
project  occafioned  debates  and  delays ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  they  received  a  ftroke  from  a  quarter 
which  they  little  expected ;  the  Parliament,  by  an 
arret,  dated  the  18th  of  June,  declared  againft 
any  treaty  for  transferring  the  crown  to  Grangers, 
as  contrary  to  the  Salique  law,  and  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  government.  The  Duke 
of  Mayenne  affedted  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  firft 
prefident,  Le  Maitre,  though  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  not  fo  angry  as  he  pretended  to 
be.  The  Duke  of  Feria  then  propofed  declaring 
the  Infanta  Queen,  upon  an  affurance'  that  lire 
Ihould  marry  the  Duke  of  Guife.  If  he  had  made 
this  prcpofal  firft,  he  might  have  carried  his  point ; 
but  now  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  fcrupled  his 
powers;  and  the  Duke  of  Guife,  who  foreiaw 
that  his  fortune  was  for  ever  ruined  if  he  mani- 
fefted  an  inclination  in  favour  of  this  overture, 
and  be  defeated  in  his  hopes,  behaved  with  great 
coolnefs  and  prudence.  But,  while  they  were 
thus  perplexed  at  Paris,  the  King  took  this  refo- 
iution,  heard  mafs  on  the  28th  of  July  at  St.  TheKm£ 
Denis,  and  received  abfolution  from  the  Arch-  Static  r«! 
bifhop  of  Bourges ;  in  confequence  of  \vhich  ftep 
a  truce  was  proclaimed  for  three  months,  to  com¬ 
mence  from  the  ift  of  Auguft.  All  the  principal 
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perfons  of  the  League  were  extremely  offended  at 
this  meafure.  Several  of  their  preachers  declared 
from  the  pulpit,  that  no  credit  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  ftory  of  the  King’s  converfion,  although  an 
angel  from  heaven  were  to  declare  it. 
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declare  for  the  King — -Henry  intends  to  attack  the  Spanilh  Ne¬ 
therlands — An  attempt  to  affaffinate  the  King — Henry  declares 
war  againlt  Spain — Treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Mayenne — Story 
of  Ramee — The  Archduke  Albert  invades  France — Amiens 
taken — Henry  defponding — Relieved  by  Rhofney — Siege  cf 
Amiens — Gallant  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne — Henry’s 
affairs  changed  for  the  better — Bretagne  taken  by  the  King— 
Edi&of  Nantes — Peace  with  Spain  and  withTufcany — Charac¬ 
ter  of  Baron  de  Rhofney — Henry’s  filler  married  to  the  Duke 
of  Bar — Edid  of  Nantes  regiflered — Henry  wifhes  to  marry 
the  Duchefs  of  Beaufort — Henry  obtains  a  divorce — The 
Duke  of  Savoy  goes  to  Paris — Returns  to  Turin — Unites  with 
Spain — Is  attacked  by  Henry,  and  lofes  many  places — Henry 
marries  Mary  of  Mcdicis — Makes  peace  with  the  Duke  of 

Savoy — 
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Savoy — Meflages  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  from  Calais  A.  D. 
to  Dover — Birth  of  the  Dauphin — Ambaflador  from  T  urkey — 

Condudl  of  Marlhal  Biron — Embarraflments  o.  the  King — 

The  King’s  fufpicions  of  Marlhal  Biron — Biron  fent  to  the 
Bafiile — His  trial  and  execution. 

Sy  the  King’s  change  of  his  religion,  the  vio¬ 
lent  part  of  the  Leaguers  were  in  a  critical  filia¬ 
tion.  The  pretence  of  religion  for  the  plea  of  in- 
furredtion  being  now  done  away,  they  thought  it 
high  time  to  have  recourfe  to  their  great  expe¬ 
dient,  to  the  fuccefs  of  which  fome  of  their  bed 
preachers  devoted  their  oratory :  neither  was  it 
without  effedt ;  for  Pierre  Barrier,  a  waterman  on  Plot  t0  aA> 
the  Loire,  who  had  been  alfo  a  foldier  in  their 
fervice,  moved  by  the  exhortations  of  thofe  whom 
he  took  to  be  religious  men,  formed  in  his  own 
mind  a  ftrong  refolution  to  kill  the  King,  which 
he  communicated  to,  and  was  encouraged  in  by, 
feveral  ecclefiaftics,  particularly  one  of  the  parifh 
priefts  at  Paris.  The  laft  perfon  he  confulted  was 
a  Dominican  friar  at  Lyons ;  this  man  directed 
him  to.  come  again  the  next  day,  at  a  certain 
hour,  at  which  time  he  appointed  alfo  Brancaleon, 
a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Queen-Dowager, 
whom  he  diredted  to.  take  great  notice  of  that 
man,  and  to  make,  all  the  hade  he  could  to 
Court,  in  order  to  apprife  the  King  of  his  dan¬ 
ger.  Brancaleon  went  to  Meulan,  where  the  King 
y/as  i  and  feeing  the  fellow,  foon  after,  in  the  ftreer, 
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caufed  him  to  be  apprehended.  He  confefled  his 
intention  ;  named  the  perfons  who  had  encouraged 
and  exhorted  him  to  fulfil  it;  and  added,  that,  in 
cafe  he  was  taken  up,  he  was  advifed  to  throw  the 
blame  on  the  Count  of  Soifiohs,  as  the  perfon  who 
firfl;  put  it  in  his  head.  The  Count  being  prefent 
at  this  examination,  and  the  man  having  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  him,  it  plainly  appeared  that  this  was 
only  an  artifice  to  hdp  out  one  villainy  by  another. 

Barrier  was  executed  as  a  traitor  on  the  laft  of 

) 

Auguft. 

Henry’s  troops  were  flill  fuccefsful  againfl:  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  likewife  fo  fortunate  as  to 
difperfe  three  thoufand  Spaniards  on  the  frontiers, 
and  to  deftroy  the  greateft  part  of  them.  In  Lan¬ 
guedoc  all  things  were  fo  prudently  conducted  by 
the  Marfhal  de  Montmorency,  that  the  King,  as 
the  only  fuitable  reward  of  his  fervices,  conferred 
on  him  the  office  of  Conftable  of  France.  He  alfo 
permitted  an  aflembly  of  the  Reformed,  received 
from  them  a  long  memoir,  and  gave  them  all 
the  fatisfaflion  in  his  power. 

The  affairs  of  Paris  were  chiefly  governed  by 
fecret  negociations  between  the  King  and  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  managed  by  the  old  Secre¬ 
tary  Villeroi  and  the  Prefident  Jeannin,  both 
friends  to  the  King.  But  the  Duke  had  other 
views  than  thofe  with  which  he  intrufted  them ; 
he  had  procured  the  States  to  renew  the  oath  of 
union,  and  to  eftablifli  the  Council  of  Trent  with¬ 
out 
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out  reftri&ion  :  but  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  third 
eftate  defired  that  a  claufe  might  be  added,  de¬ 
claring  that  this  was  only  fo  far  to  be  regarded  as 
fhould  be  confident  with  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean 
church,  which  appeared  fo  reafonable,  that  it  could 
not  be  refufed,  and  which  in  eftedt  repealed  all  the 
reft.  The  King  was  not  very  well  pleafed  with  t'nefe 
proceedings,  and  much  lefs  when  he  detedted 
him  in  frefh  negociations  with  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  to  furnilh  him  with  twelve  thoufand  foot 
and  fix  thoufand  horle.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
was,  he  delighted  in  his  own  authority,  and  ftu- 
died,  by  every  means  in  the  world,  to  maintain  it. 
He  was  jealous  of  his  brother  by  the  mother’s 
fide,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  who  had  formed  a 
defign  of  marrying  the  Infanta,  but  had  taken  a 
firm  refolution  to  render  himfelf  independent  in 
the  city  of  Lyons,  and  in  the  country  adjacent ; 
with  which  view  he  had  diredled  a  couple  of  for- 
trefies,  for  bridling  that  city.  The  Duke  of  May- 
enne,  fufpedting  this  defign,  had  no  fooner  con¬ 
cluded  a  truce  with  the  King,  than  he  fent  the 
famous  Dr.  Peter  Kfpinac,  archbiftiop  of  Lyons, 
into  his  diocefs,  who  fo  wrought  upon  the  minds 
oi  the  people,  that  they  pradtifed  upon  Nemours 
the  old  device  of  the  barricades ;  and,  having  firft 
confined  him  in  his  houfe,  transferred  him  from 
thence  to  Pierre  Encife,  where  they  kept  him  in 
pnfon.  i  he  iJuke  of  Mayenne  was  more  excu- 
fable  foi  this  condudfc  than  for  treating  afrefh  with 
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a.  v.  the  Court  of  Madrid  for  the  marriage  of  his  own 
fan  with  the  Infanta :  upon  which  he  promifed  to 
reaflemble  the  States,  now  tacitly  diffolved,  and 
to  proceed  to  an  immediate  election.  The  King, 
being  well  informed  of  all  this  fcheme,  as  well  as 
■with  the  conduct  of  his  agent  at  the  Court  of 
Rome,  reprefented  it  in  fuch  ftrong  terms  to 
Monfieur  de  Villeroi,  that,  to  juftify  the  upright- 
nefs  of  his  own  conduit,  he  foon  after  quitted  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  retired,  with  all  his  family,, 
to  Pontois,  of  which  his  fon  was  governor.  He 
was,  at  this  time,  reputed  one  of  the  ableft  men  in 
France. 

It  was  now  five  months  fince  the  King’s  ftrft 
going  openly  to  mafs ;  and  not  fo  much  as  a  fingle 
place,  of  any  confequence,  had  declared  in  his 
favour ;  a  circumftance  more  extraordinary,  as  per- 
fons  of  diflinilion,  from  all  the  adjacent  places, 
had  been  to  fee,  and  pay  their  refpeits  to  him,  as 
their  fovereign.  In  the  quarters  of  the  League 
they  began  to  drop  the  epithet  of  Navarre,  and  to 
call  him  fimply  The  king.  This  behaviour  was 
owing  to  three  caufes :  -  fome  were  for  making 
terms,  and  felling  loyalty  as  dear  as  they  could  j 
many  expe&ed  the  Pope’s  decifion,  as  to  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  the  King’s  abfolution ;  and  not  a  few  hoped 
that  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  would  put  a  fpeedy  and 
efre&ual  end  to  the  troubles,  by  making  a  general 
peace.  At  length  an  event  happened,  which  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  draw  the  inhabitants  of  France 
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out  of  their  lethargy.  Lewis  de  l’Hofpital,  Marquis 
of  Vitri,  was  the  only  man  of  rank  who  followed 
the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Efpernon,  in  quitting 
the  King  on  the  death  of  his  predeceffor;  but  he 
went  farther  than  the  Duke,  for  he  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  the  League ;  by  which  he  was  made 
governor  of  Meaux.  He  had  often  folicited  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  as  the  caufe  of  the  war  was  at 
an  end,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  King;  but, 
'receiving  no  fatisfaftion  from  the  Duke,  he  re- 
folved  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  confcience.  On 
Chriftmas-eve  he  ordered  his  garrifon  to  evacuate 
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the  town  ;  and,  having  aflembled  the  magiftrates, 
he  delivered  them  the  keys.  cc  Gentlemen,”  faid 
he,  cc  I  fcorn  to  (leal  a  place,  or  to  make  a  fortune 
at  other  men’s  expence.  I  am  going  to  pay  my 
duty  to  the  King ;  and  I  leave  it  in  your  power  to 
aft  as  you  pleafe.”  After  he  had  quitted  the  room,  Meaux  de, 
the  magiftrates,  on  a  Ihort  deliberation,  broke  up  ti^King? 
their  aflembly,  and,  as  they  went  forth,  exclaimed, 

Vive  le  Roi !  The  people  foon  catched  the  accla¬ 
mation  ;  and  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  they 
polled  a  guard  on  the  Marchionefs  of  Eftrees  and 
her  children,  till  they  fent  a  deputation  to  the 
King  to  make  their  fubmiftion,  and  to  defire  that 
he  would  fend  back  their  governor.  At  their  audi¬ 
ence  the  deputies  were  fo  confounded,  that  they 
could  fay  nothing;  only  they  threw  themfelves  at 
the*  King’s  feet.  Henry  having  confidered  them 
for  a  moment,  burft  into  tears ;  then  railing  them 


up. 
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UP>  Ci  Ho  n°t  come  as  enemies  to.afk  pardon,  but 
as  children  to  a  father,  who  is  always  ready  to 
receive  them  with  open  arms/’  At  their  requeft 
he  fent  back  the  Marquis  de  Vitri.  This  recep¬ 
tion  affefted  the  League  more  than  the  greateft 
defeat  could  have  done.  The  King,  having  loft 
all  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne’s  fincerity, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  year  declared  the  truce  totally 
void. 

French  af-  Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  fhort 
fairs  at  vjewof  the  condudt  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  Henry 

Kcraet  ...  J 

was  very  defirous  of  conciliating  the  Pope;  and  for 
this  purpofe  he  fent  ambafTadors  to  Rome  i  but  the 
Pope  would  not  fuiTer  them  to  enter  the  ecclefiafti- 

X 

cal  territory.  However,  upon  further  application 
being  made,  the  Pope  at  length  received  the  Duke 
of  Nevefs,  as  a  French  nobleman  ;  but  not  as  the 
ambafiador  of  a  heretic  prince;  and  though,  at 
one  of  his  audiences,  he  fell  at  the  Pope’s  feet,  and 
befought  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  miferies  of 
France,  with  an  effufion  of  tears,  yet  it  was  to  no 
purpofe.  The  Pope  was  moved,  but  not  foftened; 
but  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  by  changing  his  language, 
made  more  impreflion.  He  reprefented  to  Cle¬ 
ment  VIII.  that  he  had  been  abufed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  deceived  by  his  legate  ;  that  the  League 
.  was  declining ;  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  able 
to  fupport  it ;  that  Henry  was  already  mailer  of 
two  thirds  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that,  as  the 
.greateft  part  of  the  nobility  adhered  to  him,  there 
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was  no  doubt  of  his  conquering  the  reft.  This  A-  ®* 
was  to  the  point :  the  Pope  now  began  to  fee  fin-  * — , — « 
cerity  in  the  King’s  converfion  ;  and,  though  he 
did  not  immediately  alter  his  behaviour,  yet  he 
gave  the  Duke  to  underftand,  that  he  need  not 
regard  it ;  and  that,  though  he  treated  him  like  a 
dog,  and  his  mafter  as  a  relapfed  excommunicated 
heretic,  yet,  all  in  good  time,  that  is,  in  proportion 
as  the  King’s  affairs  mended,  they  might  both  hope 
for  better  ufage.  The  Pope,  no  doubt,  was 
pioufly  inclined  to  abandon  the  French  rebels, 
whenever  it  was  manifeft  that  they  could  no  longer 
fupport  themfelves. 

In  confequence  of  the  affedlion  fhewn  by  the  I594, 
city  of  Meaux,  the  King  refolved  to  go  there  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1694  :  and  he  did  for  the 
people  of  that  city  all  they  could  poilibly  expect, 
confirmed  all  the  magiftrates  in  their  pofts,  re¬ 
mitted  their  t2xes  for  nine  years/and  not  only  con¬ 
firmed  the  government  of  the  Marquis  de  Vitri, 
but  granted  the  reverfion  to  his  fon,  without  bur- 
thening  them  with  any  greater  garrifon  than  their 
governor’s  troop  of  gens-d’arms.  The  Marquis 
de  Vitri  publifhed  a  manifefto  to  juftify  his  own 
condudt,  addreffed  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
France.  The  magiftrates  of  Meaux  did  the  like, 
addreffing  their  difcourfes  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris.  The  garril'on  of  St.  Denis  furprifed  Cha-  Manypiaces 
renton  ;  the  King  reduced  l’Ferti  Milon  :  fo  that  the  King, 
Paris  was  again  in  a  manner  blocked  up  ;  and  its 
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inhabitants  were  everyday  alarmed  with  unwelcome 
news.  The  people  of  Lyons,  having  intelligence 
that  the  Spaniards  intended  to  march  a  body  of 
troops  to  fecure  their  city,  revolted,  and  declared 
for  the  King,  to  the  no  fmall  grief  of  their  arch- 
biihop ;  not  that  he  was  much  offended  at  the 
change,  but  that  he  miffed  the  credit  of  making  it, 
and  thereby  the  opportunity  of  fecuring,  at  a  pro¬ 
per  time,  the  King’s  recommendation  for  a  car¬ 
dinal’s  hat*  his  paffionate  defire  of  which  had  been 
one  principal  caufe  of  the  troubles.  The  Sieur  de 
la  Chaflre,  entrufled  with  the  government  of  the 
provinces  of  Orleanois  and  Berri,  after  having 
applied  in  vain  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  thought 
it  high  time  to  make  peace  for  himfelf  *  and 
having  explained  his  fentiments  to  the  magillrates 
of  Orleans,  they  very  readily  concurred  with  him  ; 
fo  that,  in  the  middle  of  February,  all  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces  were  detached  from  the  League.  The  King 
confirmed  La  Chaflre  in  his  government,  and  in  his 
dignity  of  Marfhal  of  France.  He  was  one  of  the 
four  created  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  States ;  upon  which  M.  Chanvalon, 
a  friend  of  his,  faid  pleafantly  to  the  Duke,  <c(  You 
are  begetting  baftards,  who  will  legitimate  them- 
felves  at  your  expence.  By  the  advice  of  his  father, 
the  Sieur  de  Villeroi,  who  retired  for  that  purpofe 
to  Pontoife,  Monfieur  d’Alincourt  delivered  up  that 
important  place  to  the  King.  Henry  was  now  intent 
upon  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  which,  he 
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rtfolved,  fhould  be  performed  at  Chartres,  Rheims 
being  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  League.  It  was 
performed,  with  great  folemnity,  on  Sunday  the 
ayth  of  February,  by  Nicholas  de  Thou,  aftifled 
by  five  other  prelates,  who  reprefented  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  peers,  as  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  Count  of 
Soilfons,  the  Duke  de  Montpenfier,  the  Dukes  of 
Luxemburgh,  Rhetz,  and  Ventatour,  held  the 
places  of  the'ancient  lay  peers.  As  fome  fcruple 
was  railed  about  the  holy  oil,  the  K  ing  lent  for 
that  of  St.  Martin,  kept  in  the  Abbey  of  Mar- 
moutier,  at  Tours,  which  fatisfied  the  people  full 
as  well.  The  Cardinal  Legate,  either  out  of  zeal 
for  the  League,  or  preffed  to  it  by  his  friends, 
publilhed  a  letter,  addreffed  to  all  good  Catholics, 
in  which  he  allured  them,  that  the  Pope  had  not 
acknowledged  the  Duke  of  Nevers  as  ambaffador 
of  France,  and  was  refolved  never  to  give  abfolu- 
tion  to  the  King.  From  this  letter  great  effects 
were  expedled,  and  much  greater  followed,  but  of 
a  very  different  kind  than  thofe  which  the  Legate 
intended  ;  for,  as  there  were  no  realons  aligned,  it 
was  confidered  merely  as  an  artifice  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards  to  perpetuate  the  war  :  upon  which,  numbers 
of  gentlemen  quitted  the  quarters  of  the  League, 
and  retired  into  thofe  of  the  King. 

The  fituation  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  became 
every  day  more  critical.  This  made  him  lilten,  more 
than  ever,  to  the  propofals  of  the  Court  of  Spain  ; 
of  which  circumftance  the  King  had  authentic 

proofs. 
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proofs.  This  condudt  loft  that  Duke  many  of  his 
old  friends  in  Paris,  and  gained  him  very  few  new 
adherents.  The  King’s  party"  abhorred  his  falfe- 
hood  1  and  he  was  ftill  fufpedted  by  the  Spaniards. 
At  length,  not  knowing  well  which  way  to  turn, 
he  retired  with  his  family  to  Soiftons,  leaving  the 
government  of  Paris,  and  the  command  of  the 
French  garrifon  (for  there  was  alfo  a  Spanilb  gar- 
rifon  in  Paris),  to  the  Count  de  Brifac,  from  whom 
he  exadted  the  ftrongeft  fecurities  that  words  could 
give,  that  he  would  ufe  all  imaginable  care  to  pre- 
ferve  the  place.  The  Count  de  Brifac,  when  he 
came  to  examine  things  to  the  bottom,  conceived 
his  talk  to  be  altogether  impracticable,  there 
being,  by  this  time,  a  great  majority  of  the  beft 
families  entirely  devoted  to  the  King;  fo  that,  to 
avoid  being  borne  down,  fome  time  or  other,  by 
the  torrent,  he  held  it  beft  to  go  along  with  the 
ftream.  In  order  to  communicate  with  the  King 
fafely,  he  pretended  to  refer  a  family  difference, 
with  his  brother-in-law  St.  Luc,  to  lome  perfons 
of  diftinction  in  the  law  :  upon  which  they  met 
at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Anthony,  where  they  privately 
fettled  every  thing:  and  the  2 2d  of  March  was 
the  day  fixed  upon  for  admitting  the  King’s  army 
into  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Feria  and  Don  Diego 
d’lbarra  had  fome  intelligence,  with  ftrong  fufpi- 
cions ;  upon  which  they  fent  for  the  Count  of 
Brifac.  He  told  them  he  believed  there  was 
nothing  in  it  but,  for  their  fatisfadlion,  he  would 
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go  the  rounds  that  night  in  perfon.  He  did  fo  at  A-  D- 
two  o’clock,  taking  with  him  fome  Spanifh  cap-  v— -v-w 
tains,  who  had  orders,  from  the  Duke  of  Feria, 
upon  the  lead  commotion,  to  difpatch  the  Count. 

Out  of  pure  complaifance  he  attended  them  back 
to  their  quarters,  where,  between  jell  and  earned, 
he  rallied  the  Duke  of  Feria  upon  his  being  too 
eafily  alarmed ;  but,  when  he  retired,  he  gave 
orders  to  the  next  French  guard  to  fire  upon  the 
Spaniards,  if  they  offered  to  dir.  The  King’s  The  King 
troops  were  introduced  without  noife  ;  and  by  five 
o’clock  the  King  himfelf  entered  at  the  new  gate, 
with  the  corps  de  referve,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Rhetz.  He  was  met  by  the  Count  de  Brifac, 
who  threw  over  his  (boulders  a  fine  embroidered 
fcarf:  the  King  gave  him  his  own  in  exchange, 
embraced,  and  declared  him  Marfhal  of  France, 

The  whole  was  performed  with  very  little  dir. 

A  corps  of  Lanfquenets,  confiding  of  about  fixty 
men,  who  refufed  to  cry  Vive  le  Roi !  were  cut  to 
pieces  j  and  two  or  three  Leaguers,  who  attempted 
to  raife  the  populace,  were  knocked  on  the  head. 

Cardinal  de  Peleve,  Archbifhop  of  Rheimsi,  the 
great  incendiary  of  the  League,  lying  fick  in  his- 
bed,  hearing  that  the  city  was  taken,  and  the 
King  in  quiet  poffedlon,  turned  himfelf  about, 
and,  without  faying  a  word,  breathed  his  lad.  At 
noon  the  King  heard  mafs,  and  caufed  Te  Deum 
to  be  fung  at  Notre  Dame.  He  dined  in  the 
Louvre,  and  in  the  afternoon  went  to  the  gate  of 
Vol.  III.  S  St. 
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^•g°*  St.  Denis,  to  fee  the  Spaniards  march  out:  they 
were  in  number  about  three  thoufand  menj  and 
the  King  allowed  them  the  honours  of  war.  The 
Duke  of  Fern,  Don  Diego  d’lbarra,  and  Don 
Juan  Baptifta  Taxis,  faluted  him  with  profound 
.  refpedt  as  they  palled.  The  King  returned  the 
falute,  and  faid,  laughing,  fC  My  compliments, 
gentlemen,  to  your  mailer  ;  but  don’t  come  back 
any  more.”  By  this  time  all  the  Ihops  were  open , 
and  the  city  as  quiet  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  King  rewarded  every  perfon  who  had  any 
ihare  in  this  event ;  exiled  only  a  few  of  the  obfti- 
nate  Leaguers,  and  more  efpecially  the  Clergy. 
On  the  30th  of  March,  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
now  complete  by  the  union  of  Chalons  and  Tours, 
declared  null  every  thing  that  had  been  done 
againll  the  royal  authority,  from  the  lall  year  of 
the  late  reign  to.the  prefent  moment.  The  Reflor 
of  the  univerfity  came,  and  humbly  alked  the 
King’s  pardon  :  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  retraced 
all  their  decrees  in  favour  of  the  League :  and 
thus  was  completely  re-ellablilhed  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Paris. 

Rouen  furrendered  next.  Villars,  who  had  fo 
gallantly  defended  it  for  the  League,  and  on  whom 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  for  that  fervice,  had  con> 
ferred  the  title  of  Admiral  of  France,  treated  with 
a  multitude  the  King.  Terms  were  agreed  upon.  A  multi- 
pLeT^de-  tuc^e  °f  other  places  either  made  terms,  or  opened 
dare  for  the  their  gates  without  ftipiilating  for  any.  The  Duke 
ine'  '  '  of 
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of  Elbeu^  of  the  Houfe  of  Lorrain,  who  had 
feized  the  government  of  Poitou,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  declared  for  the 
King.  Marfhal  d’Aumont,  with  the  afiiftance  of 
an  Englifh  fleet,  recovered  a  great  part  of  Bre¬ 
tagne. 

Count  dc  St.  Pol,  who  had  been  created  Marflial 
of  France  by  the  Duke  de  Mayenne,  held  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Champagne  ;  but,  having  treated  the 
Duke  of  Guife  with  difrefpedt,  and  the  Duke  ex- 
poftulating  with  him  in  the  ftreets  of  Rheims,  in 
favour  of  the  people  whom  he  opprefied,  he  not 
only  gave  him  a  furly  anfwer,  but  laid  his  hand 
on  his  fword ;  upon  which  the  Duke  drew,  and 
killed  him  upon  the  fpot.  The  people,  in  whofe 
quarrel  it  was  done,  and  who-were  otherwife  well 
affected  to  the  Duke,  owned  him  for  their  gover¬ 
nor.  He  treated  immediately  with  the  King  ;  and, 
though  he  refufed  him  all  his  demands,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  propofitions  made  on  behalf  of  his 
Majefty,  and  furrendered  the  province.  The  city 
of  Aix  having  declared  for  the  King,  Lefdiguieres, 
by  his  orders,  turned  the  Duke  of  Eipernon  out  of 
Provence  ;  the  government  of  which,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Chiverny,  the  Chancellor,  and  molt 
of  the  Council,  the  King  conferred  upon  the  Duke 
of  Guife.  In  the  autumn  the  King  befieged,  and 
took,  Laon  :  upon  which  Amiens,  and  a  great  part 
of  Picardy,  declared  for  him.  The  Pope  {till 
continued  to  aft  the  fame  double  part.  After  ha- 
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Henry  in¬ 
tends  to  at¬ 
tack  the 
Spani/h  Ne¬ 
therlands. 


Vmg  obliged  the  Duke  of  Nevers  to  leave  Rom<?, 
and  received  the  agents  of  the  League  with  kindnefs 
and  refpeft,  he  gave  affurances  to  D’Offat,  that  he 
had  the  belt  intentions  in  the  world  towards  the 
King,  and  would  not  fail,  at  a  proper  time,  to  dif- 
cover  them.  The  Duke  of  Lorrain  very  wifely 
made  his  peace.  Baligny,  who  held  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Cambray,  fubmitted  to  the  King,  and 
was  permitted  to  continue  in  his  poll  of  Marfhal  of 
France,  which  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  had  beftowed 
upon  him. 

Henry,  now  in  his  turn,  refolved  to  attack  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  begin  with  the  Low  Countries. 
He  had  certainly  good,  or  at  leaft  plaufible,  rea- 
fon  for  this  undertaking  j  but  he  was  chiefly  infti- 
gated  by  thofe  who  had  their  own  ends  in  view. 
His  miftrefs  Gabrilla  d’Eftrees  was  defirous  of  ha¬ 
ving  a  principality  for  her  fon  :  Balogny,  the  moft 
avaricious  man  living,  hoped  to  plunder.  The 
Duke  of  Bouillon  had  more  extended  views ;  his 
confort,  the  heirefs  of  the  great  family  of  La  Marck, 
was  dead,  without  iffue  however,  he  held  her  do¬ 
minions,  under  colour  of  their  being  legally  be¬ 
queathed  to  him  by  will :  he  thought  to  enlarge 
them,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  make  a  diverfion 
in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  whofe  fitter 
he  was  contrafted.  The  King  relifhed  the  project, 
but  refolved  to  be  well  advifed.  He  returned  from 
Picardy  to  Paris  j  and  the  fame  day,  which  was 
the  26th  of  December,  being  in  a  chamber  of  the 
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Louvre,  and  two  gentlemen  coming  in,  as  he  went  Am  D* 
to  embrace  one  of  them,  he  received  a  ftroke  of  a 
knife  in  his  lip  with  fuch  force,  that  it  beat  out  one  madew^f- 
of  his  teeth.  The  afiaffin  intended  it  for  his  ~ffinate  tlf* 
throat ;  and  his  Hooping  fuddenly,  prevented  its 
taking  effedt.  The  Count  of  Soiflons,  who  Hood 
before  the  King,  feeing  a  young  man  by  him  change 
colour,  and  endeavour  to  Heal  away,  laid  hold  of 
him  :  “  Friend,”  faid  he,  “  either  you  or  I  have 
wounded  the  King.”  Frefentiy  after,  the  knife 
was  found  upon  the  floor.  At  firft  the  young  man 
denied,  but  foon  after  confeffed,  the  attempt.  His 
name  was  John  Chattel,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  age,  the  fon  of  Peter  Chattel,  a  rich  draper. 

The  youth  was  filly,  and  very  debauched.  He 
had  fallen  into  a  fit  of  defpair,  in  which  it  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  from  the  monttrous  dodtrines  of 
thofe  times,  that  he  might  expiate  all  his  fins  by 
killing  the  King.  He  had  been  educated  amongft 
the  Jefuits,  and  from  whom  he  learnt  thefe  princi¬ 
ples.  This  circumftance  occafioned  a  ftridt  inquiry 
into  their  condudh;  and,  in  the  chamber  of  John 
Guignard,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society,  there 
was  found  a  treatife,  written  in  his  own  hand,  in 
which  Henry  the  Third  was  ftyled  the  Nero  and 
Sardinapalus  of  France  ;  his  murder  juftified,  and 
commended  ;  and,  in  refpect  to  Henry  the  Fourth, 
it  was  faid  that,  though  he  had  abjured  his  herefy, 
he  would  meet  with  milder  treatment  than  he  de* 
fefyedj  if  he  y/a s  depofed,  and  confined  to  a  con*- 
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a.  d.  vent  for  his  life.  The  Parliament,  by  an  arret , 
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condemned  John  Chaftel  to  fufifer  as  a  traitor,  his 
father  to  be  banifhed  Paris  for  ever,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  fot  many  years,  becaufe  his  fon  had  revealed 
to  him  his  defign,  for  which,  though  he  had  repri¬ 
manded  him  feverely,  he  had  not  either  difcovered 
it,  nor  confined  him.  Father  John  Guerit,  under 
whom  he  had  ftudied,  was  banifhed  for  life  ;  and 
Father  Guignard  condemned  to  be  hanged,  not 
for  compofing  thofe  treafonable  pieces,  but  for  ha¬ 
ving  them  in  his  cuftody,  after  an  arret  had  been 
publilhed,  forbidding  the  keeping  of  any  fuch 
flagitious  treatifes,  on  pain  of  capital  punifhment. 
A  pyramid  of  infamy  was  eredted  where  the  houfe 
of  Chaftel  flood ;  and  the  Jefuits  were  banifhed. 
The  other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  followed 
the  example  of  Paris,  except  thofe  of  Bourdeaux 
and  Touloufe.  But,  nine  years  afterwards,  the 
Jefuits  were  recalled,  notwithftanding  feveral  of 
the  ableft  lawyers  in  the  kingdom  had  written 
againft  their  dodtrines  and  principles,  and  the 
ftrong  oppofition  made  to  them  by  the  Parliament 
of  Paris. 

The  alarm  occafioned  by  this  affair  being  fub- 
fided,  the  King,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1595-  1595,  declared  war  againft  Spain;  and,  that  he 

dweTwar T-  might  carry  it  on  with  a  better  effedt,  he  took  into 
Spam.  hjs  play -the  troops  of  Lorrain,  confiding  of  about 
fix  thoufand  men.  The  Duke  of  Mavenne  was 
Hill  matter  of  Burgundy,,  and  of  fome  ftrong  places 
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in  Picardy,  which  were  very  troublefome  ;  but,  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  1595,  Baune  revolted 
from  him,  and  called  in  Marlhal  Biron,  who 
fecured  it  for  the  King.  The  Duke  of  Nemours, 
who  had  made  his  efcape  out  of  Pierre  Encife,  feized 
Vienne,  and,  with  fome  Swifs  troops  fent  him  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  endeavoured  to  block  up 
Lyons.  Marlhal  Montmorency,  marching  thither 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  not  only  re¬ 
lieved  the  laft,  but  recovered  the  hrft- mentioned 
city  ;  the  lofs  of  which  affedled  Nemours  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  it  broke  his  heart,  -  though  others  fay 
he  was  poifoned.  About  the  middle  of  May, 
Autun  opened  its  gates  to  Marlhal  Biron.  The 
inhabitants  of  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy, 
encouraged  by  this  example,  expelled  the  Vifcount 
Tavennes,  and  declared  for  the  King,  who  foon 
after  went  into  that  province,  in  order  to  command 
his  army  in  perfon.  Before  his  departure  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  frontier  of  Picardy  to  the  care  of  the 
Duke  of  Nevers,  the  Count  de  St.  Pol,  the  Duke 
de  Bouillon,  and  the  Admiral  de  Villars,  and  de¬ 
clared  the  Prince  of  Conti  head  of  the  Council  he 
left  at  Paris;  a  nomination  which  extremely  offended 
the  Count.de  Soilfons,  who  was  never  much  in  the 
King’s  favour.  The  true  defign  of  the  King’s 
expedition  was  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  by-  the  conqueft  of  Franche  Comte,  which 
he  propofed  to  bellow  upon  his  fon  Casfar,  refer- 
ving  the  fovereignty,  not  to  himfelf,  but  to  the 
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A-  d.  Swifs  Cantons,  to  prevent  their  being  jealous  qf 

V-y-'o-'  this  conqueft. 

Henry  having  made  his  entry  into  Troyes  on 
the  30th  of  May,  he  from  thence  continued  his 
march  into  Burgundy,  where  he  had  the  news  that 
Valafco,  Conftable  of  CaftiUe,had  entered  Franche 
Comte  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men, 
and  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  The 
King,  apprehending  that  they  intended  the  relief 
of  the  cattles  of  Dijon  and  Taian,  ordered  then) 
both  to  be  befieged  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  re- 
fqlved,  with  a  corps  of  cavalry,  to  harafs  the  ene¬ 
mies  army,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  redudtion 
of  tliofe  places.  This  corps  did  not  con  fid  of 
above  five  hundred  men.  He  had  ordered  his 
troops  to  rendezvous  between  Lux  and  Fontaine 
Fran^oife,  fully  determined  to  give  the  enemy 
battle  ;  but  continuing  to  advance,  that  he  might 
the  better  inform  himfelf  of  their  ftrength,  he  fell 
in  with  their  van-guard.,  charged  them,  and  gave 
the  higheft  proofs  of  his  courage,  at  the  expence  of 
his  prudence  and  conduct.  The  troops  he  en¬ 
gaged,  and  difperfed,  were  thofe  of  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  who  rode  up  immediately  to  the  Con¬ 
ftable,  and  intreated  him  not  to  lofe  fo  great  an 
advantage.  The  Spaniard  anfwered  with  great 
gravity,  that  he  knew  what  he  had  to  do,  and 
would  not  advance  at  all.  The  Duke  then  en¬ 
treated  him  to  fpare  fifteen  hundren  horfe,  but  in 
yam.  The  King  all  this  time  maintained  d\e 
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fight,  till  at  length  a  body  of  eight  hundred  of  his  ^ 
forces  appeared  in  fight;  upon  which  the  Conftable 
recalled  his  cavalry,  and  retired.  By  this  happy 
temerity  Henry  carried  his  point;  and,  the  two 
caftles  being  taken,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  give 
the  Spaniards  battle.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  not  being  able  to  engage  the 
Conftable  to  do  any  thing  for  his  fervice,  and  ha¬ 
ving  buf  two  places  of  confequence  left,  was  on 
the  point  of  Retiring  into  Savoy.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  the  King,  with  great  generofity,  fent  him 
word,  that,  if  he  would  go  to  Chalons,  he  would 
grant  him  a  truce  of  three  months,  in  which  they 
might  treat  of  peace  ;  which  offer  he  very  readily 
accepted,  and  imrpediately  quitted  the  Spanilh 
arm/. 

The  King,  having  ravaged  Franche  Comte, 
thought  it  neceffary  to  go  to  Lyons,  where  he  had 
many  things  of  great  importance  to  tranfaift.  He 
made  his  entry  with  great  magnificence,  and  was 
received  by  the  Archbifhop,  who  had  been  ftyled 
the  foul  of  the  League,  with  all  poffible  marks  of 
duty  and  fubmiflion.  He  made  an  offer  of  con¬ 
cluding  a  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  but  it 
ended  only  in  a  truce.  Lefdiguieres  went  thither 
to  pay  his  refpedts  and  to  receive  his  commands, 
which  chiefly  regarded  the  expul fion  of  the  Duke 
of  Efpernon  out  of  Provence,  who  was  more 
troublefome  there  than  ever,  and  who,  in  return 
to  a  meffage  that  the  King  had  fent  him  to  quit 
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the  province,  with  an  intimation,  if  he  did  not, 
he  would  come  and  drive  him  out,  he  anfwered 
ruddy,  <f  Let  him  come;  I  Avail  be  his  harbinger, 
not  to  prepare  him  quarters,  but  to  lay  every  placo 
in  afhes  where  he  is  to  pafs.”  The  King  was  much 
lefs  effected  with  this  bravado  than  with  the  dif- 
covery  which  he  received  from  various  hands,  that 
the  Duke,  notwithftanding  all  his  profeflions,  had 
in  reality  fold  himfelf  to  Spain,  and  received  from 
his  Catholic  MajefLy  a  great  penfion,  paid  him  in 
hard  money  every  month.  It  was,  however,  fome 
confolation,  that,  after  infinite  pains  and  infinite 
patience,  the  Pope  was  pleafed,  though  not  in  the 
moft  gracious  manner,  to  abfolve  the  King  on  the 
jyth  of  September,  in  the  perfons  of  his  two 
agents  Du  Perron  and  D’Oflfat,  both  afterwards  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  purple.  But  while  thefe  tranfac- 
tions  were  on  the  tapis,  the  Spaniards  carried  the 
war  into  Picardy.  The  Count  de  Fuentes,  with 
an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  and  a  good  train 
of  artillery,  befieged  Catalec ;  and,  while  he  was 
thus  employed,  Monfieur  Humieres  laid  a  plan 
for  the  iurprifal  of  Ham,  a  very  ftrong  place, 
where  the  Spaniards  had  a  garrifon  of  fixteen  hun¬ 
dred  men  in  the  town,  exclufive  of  the  Duke  of 
Aumale’s  troops  in  the  caftle.  This  enterprife 
fucceeded,  but  at  the  expence  of  its  author,  Mon¬ 
fieur  d’Humieres,  and  feveral  other  brave  officers, 
who  were  killed  in  the  attack  ;  a  lofs  which  fo 
incenfed  the  French,  that  they  gave  no  quarter  to 
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Count  de*  Fuentes  inverted  Dourlens,  affirted  by 
the  Sieur  de  Rofne,  to  whom  the  King  had  refufed 
the  confirmation  of  his  title  of  Marfhal  of  France, 
which  he  had  the  greatefc  reafon  afterwards  to  re¬ 
pent.  The  Duke  of  Nevers  intended  to  affembie 
an  army  for  the  relief  the  place  ;  but  the  Marfhal 
,  de  Bouillon,  the  Count  de  St.  Pol,  and  Admiral 
Villars,  who  had  no  mind  to  be  commanded  by 
him,  undertook  to  do  what  he  propofed  before 
his  arrival.  But  when  they  came  to  the  execution 
of  this  fcheme,  they  quarrelled  among  themfelves, 
and  ruined  the  affair  ;  the  Admiral  and  M.  de 
Seffeval  were  taken  prifoners,  and,  in  cold  blood, 
murdered,  becaufe  they  had  formerly  aeferted  the 
League :  Dourlens  was  foon  after  taken.  The 
Parliament,  irritated  at  the  fhare  the  Duke  of  Au- 
male  had  in  this  tranfaftion,  declared  him  guilty  of 
high  treafon,  and  caufed  his  effigies,  dreffed  in  a 
Spaniffi  habit,  with  a  red  fcarf  and  garters,  to  be 
beheaded  and  quartered, by  the  common  hangman. 

The  Conde  Fuentes  next  attacked  Cambray,  and 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  the  affiftance  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  made  himfelf  mailer  both  of  the  place 
and  of  the  citadel.  Henry,  on  the  firrt  news  of 
this  fiege,  fet  out  for  the'frontiers,  having  ordered 
his  forces  to  affembie  for  their  relief:  but  ,being 
met  by  the  Duke.de  Nevers  on  the  road,  he 
qdviled  him  to  defift,  looking  upon  the  attempt  as 
impracticable,  As  the  King  was  a  man  of  a  quick 
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^595^  draper,  he  made  him  fo  bride  an  anfwer,  that  the 
— 1  Duke  immediately  retired,  took  to  his  bed,  and 
died  in  a  few  days,  after  having  refufed  a  vifit, 
which  the  King  propofed  to  have  made  him.  With 
the  forces  intended  for  the  relief  of  Cambray,  the 
King  blocked  up  La  Fere  ;  and  while  he  was  thus 
employed,  he  was  a  good  deal  perplexed  by  the 
claims  and  demands  of  his  old  friends  the  Hugo- 
nots,  and  his  new  friends  of  Rome. 

Treaty  with  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  King  finiihed 
l&ayeune  h is  treaty  with  the  Duke  ofMayenne.  In  this  treaty 
the  King  promifed  an  entire  oblivion  for  what  was 
paft;  difcharged  the  Duke  from  any  account  of 
the  public  money  he  had  received  ;  reftored  him 
and  his  adherents  to  their  eftates;  abfolved  him 
and  all  the  princes  and  princeffes  of  his  houfe  of 
all  fufpicion  with  refpecfi  to  the  murder  of  the  late 
King;  granted  him  the  towns  of  Seure,  Chalons, 
and  Soiffons,  for  his  fecurity  ;  gave  the  govern-? 
ment  of  the  former  to  his  fon,  for  fix  years,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  that  of  Burgundy  ;  charged  himfelf 
with  the  payment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  crowns,  due  from  the  Duke  to  private  per- 
fons ;  and  transferred  all  his  public  debts,  of  what¬ 
ever  nature,  upon  the  crown.  This  agreement 
feemed  too  favourable  to  many,  and  not  a  little 
itrange  to  all,  more  efpecially  as  the  King  treated 
with  him  exprefsly  as  the  chief  of  his  party,  and 


promifed  oblivion  and  his  favour  to  all  who  would 
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Embrace  it  in  quality  of  adherents  to  the  Duke. 
Some  afcribe  this  indulgence  to  the  interceflion  of 
Gabrielle  d’Etrees,  but  it  feems  more  probable  that 
it  was  owing  to  fome  other  cauies.  As  great  as 
thefe  conditions  were,  the  Duke  might  have  ob¬ 
tained  ftill  more  advantageous,  if  he  had  treated 
in  time ;  but  he  always  declared  that  he  would 
wait  for  the  Pope’s  abfolution,  that  he  would 
treat  as  the  head  of  a  party,  and  that  all  his  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  engagements  fhould  be  fulfilled. 
He  remained  firm  to  thefe  articles,  and  his  firm- 
nefs  recommended  him  to  the  King.  He  was  per- 
fuaded  that  the  Duke  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  and  interefts  of  the  kingdom,  foreign 
and  domeftic  ;  and  he  felt  fo  many  inconveniences 
from  the  rancorous  refentment  of  the  Duke  of 
Aumale  and  the  Sieur  de  Rofne,  that  he  was  re- 
folved  not  to  force  a  man  of  the  Duke  of  Ma- 
yenne’s  wifdom  and  weight  to  throw  himfelf  into 
the  arms  of  Spain.  He  confidered  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  had 
manifefted  a  constant  refpedl  for  his  perfon,  and, 
what  errors  foever  he  had  committed,  had  fairly 
faved  his  crown,  by  preventing  the  Afifembly  of 
the  States  from  proceeding  to  an  ele&ion,  which 
muft  have  been  attended  with  along,  hazardous, 
and  perhaps  difaftrous  war.  The  Duke  came 
foon  after  to  Monceaux,  to  kifs  the  King’s  hand, 
and  met  with  fuch  a  reception,  as  attached  him 
entirely  to  this  Monarch’s  fervice  for  the  remainder 

of 
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his  life.  It  was  Henry’s  policy,  to  make  a  friend 
w- of  an  enernv. 

story  of  About  this  time  one  Francis  de  la  Ramee  ap- 
..wuiKi,  peared  at  Rheims,  and  endeavoured  to  getdiim- 
felf  crowned  Kmg  of  France.  He  pretended  to 
be  the  fon  of  Charles  die  Ninth,  and  Elizabeth  of 
Auftria ;  that  he  had  been  expofed  by  order  of  the 
Queen-Mother,  and  bred  up  by  the  gentleman  for 
whofe  fon  he  was  taken.  Some  people  of  diftinftion 
believed  this  ftrange  ftory,  and  relieved  him  ;  bu 
he  was  undoubtedly  an  impoftor,  as  well  as  an  en- 
thufiaft.  As  fuch  he  was  convicted,  condemned  to 
be  hanged,  and  fuffered.  The  Duke  of  Guife 
found  himfelf  very  little  at  eafe  in  his  new  govern¬ 
ment  :  he  had  the  Spaniards,  the  Leaguers,  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Duke  of  Efpernon,  to  deal 
with  ;  little  money,  and  very  few  troops.  In  this 
perplexed  fituation  he  meditated  the  furprifal  of 
Marfeilles,  though  there  was  a  Spanifh  fleet  in  the 
harbour ;  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  effedt  this 
fcheme,  by  the  afliftance  of  Peter  de  Liberat,  a 
Corflcan,  and  with  the  hazard  of  his  own  perfon. 
When  the  news  came  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  he 
could  not  help  crying  out,  cc  At  length  then  I  am 
a  king  1”  The  Duke  of  Guife,  in  a  fliort  time  after, 
drove  Efpernon  to  fuch  difficulties,  that  he  feemed 
inclined  to  retire  j  and  the  Provencals  were  fo  de- 
firous  to  be  rid  of  him,  that  they  prefented  him? 
with  a  free  gift  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns,  and  added 
thirty  thoufand  more  to  content  his  officers.  He 
went,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  Court,  and  ob- 
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tSned  from  the  King  the  government  of  the  Li- 
moufin  by  way  of  an  equivalent.  In  that  junc- 
ture  Henry  bellowed  more  from  fear  than  inclina¬ 
tion. 

The  blockade  of  La  Fere,  which  had  continued  The  Arch- 
all  the  winter,  was  turned  into  a  liege,  which  the  tnvadfsba" 
King  commanded  in  perfo'n.  The  cardinal,  Arch-  Frimce‘ 
duke  Albert,  had  alfumed  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  had  brought  with  him  fuch 
fupplies  of  men  and  money,  as,  exclufive  of  the 
forces  that  adled  againfl  the  States  of  Holland,  left 
it  in  his  power  to  alfemble  twenty  thoufand  men, 
with  a  good  train  of  artillery.  With  thefe  he  re- 
folved  to  carry  the  war  vigoroully  into  France, 
and  a  very  ftrange  accident  put  it  in  his  power  to 
do  more  than  he  ever  expe£ted.  Henry,  for  very 
particular  reafcns,  had  refufed  to  include  the  Sieur 
Rofne  in  his  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Mayenne. 

One  of  thefe  reafons  was,  that  he  had  begun  to 
'practice  with  Rofne  himfelf,  who,  on  the  firlt  pro- 
pofition,  anfwered  roundly,  cc  Tell  the  King  that  I 
am  in  debt  twenty  thoufand  crowns;  let  him  enable 
me  to  pay  thatfum,  and  get  out  of  this  country  (he 
was  then  at  BrulTels),  and  I  Ihall  with  great  joy 
throw  myfelf  at  his  feet.”  By  fome  indifcretion 
in  thofe  whom  the  King  had  employed,  this  nego- 
ciation  was  difcovered  to  the  Spaniards,  who  im¬ 
mediately  fent  for  Rofne ;  and  as  he  went  to  the 
council  he  received  a  note,  in  which  were  thefe 
words,  <c  Save yourfelfj  or  you  are  undone.”  He 

tore 
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tore  it  immediately,  went  on,  entered  the  council 
with  an  affured  countenance,  and  told  them,  that, 
when  they  fent  for  him,  he  was  coming  to  make 
them  a  propofal  of  importance.  He  was  there¬ 
upon  ordered  to  withdraw.  Don  Diego  d’lbarra, 
who  hated  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  all  that  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  was  for  punifhing  without  hearing 
him;  but  the  Conde  Fuentes,  afferting  that  Rol'ne 
had  done  great  fervice  rhe  laft  campaign,  "was  a 
very  able  officer,  and  capable  of  great  things,  it 
was  refolved  to  hear  him.  Rofne  immediately  pro- 
pofed  the  taking  of  Calais,  and  ffiowed  that  it  was 
not  only  poffible,  but  eafy.  The  Arc.  duke  was 
charmed  with  his  plan;  and  this  man,  who  had 
entered  the  council  a  criminal,  went  out  a  favour¬ 
ite.  The  whole  direction  of  affairs  was  left  to  him  j 
and  before  the  King  was  well  apprifed  of  its  dan¬ 
ger,  the  principal  polls  were  forced,  and  the  town 
was  taken.  The  flormy  weather  prevented  the 
Dutch  from  having  it;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  refufed  her  affiftance,  except  upon  con¬ 
dition  of  keeping  the  place,  a  propofal  which 
Henry  rejedled  with  difdain.  The  King,  who 
had  advanced  with  a  body  of  cavalry  into  its 
neighbourhood,  returned  to  the  fiege  of  La  Fere, 
which  furrendered  on  the  acd  of  May:  it  was  a 
place  of  very  great  confequence  ;  but  the  lofs  of 
Ardres,  which  was  taken  the  very  next  day  by  the 
Sieur  de  Rofne,  chagrined  the  King  extremely. 
De  Rofne  did  not  enjoy  his  reputation  long,  being 

killed 
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killed  the  lame  year  by  a  cannon  Ihot  at  the  liege 
ofHuift. 

Cardinal  de  Medicis,  whom  the  Pope  had  lent 
legate  into  France,  made  his  entry  into  Paris  on 
the  25  th  of  July  ;  the  King  had  juft  reafon  to  be 
plealed  with  his  condudl.  He  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt  fome  endeavours  to  excite  new  difputes  with 
the  Court  of  Rome,  and  did  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  promote  peace.  T he  King,  notwithftanding, 
found  his  affairs  very  much  embarrafifed  j  the  Duke 
©f  Mercceur  ftill  fupported  himfelf  in  Bretagne, 
by  the  affiftance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  amufed  the 
King  with  a  very  infincere  negociation,  although 
Henry  had  permitted  his  filler,  the  Queen-Dowa¬ 
ger,  to  make  him  a  vifit,  and  to  offer  him  all 
that  he  could  defire.  The  Hugonots,  prompted 
byithe  Dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Tremouille,  were 
on  the  point  of  taking  dangerous  refolutions,  which 
the  King  had  much  difficulty  to  prevent.  Henry’s 
finances  were  in  fuch  diforder,  that  in  the  camp 
before  La  Fere  he  wanted  the  common  neceflaries 
of  life.  He  however  kept  tip  his  fpirits,  and 
lent  Marflial  Biron  into  Artois,  whe-re  he  treated 
the  country  in  the  fame  manner  the  Spaniards  had 
treated  France.  His  affairs  requiring  it,-  he  con¬ 
cluded  an  alliance,  offedfive  find  defenfive,  with 
England  and  Holland  ;  and,  in  order  to  fettle  his 
domeftic  concerns,  he  called  an  afiembly  of  the  No¬ 
tables  at  Rouen,  where  many  good  regulations 
were  made,  and  fome  fteps  taken  to  pacify  the 
Vol.  III.  T  Flugonots 
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a.  d.  Hugonots.  The  Queen  of  England,  as  a  mark 
^>y<w  of  her  reconciliation,  fent  him  the  Order  of  the 
Garter. 

While  things  were  in  this  fituation,  an  event 
happened  which  threw  the  King  and  kingdom  into 
abfolute  confufion.  Don  Ferdinand  Tello  de 
Portocarrero,  who  commanded  the  Spanilh  garrifon 
in  Dourlens,  formed  a  defign  offurprifing  Amiens. 
The  King,  who  faw  that  place  was  expofed,  would 
^ave  thrown  a  corPs  of  Swils  troops  into  it ;  but 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  opened  their  gates  to  the 
King,  were  averfe  to  this  precaution  ;  and  Henry 
was  unwilling  to  give  them  any  caufe  of  difcontent. 
Portocarrero,  that  he  might  the  better  know  how 
to  take  his  meafures,  went  thither  feveral  times, 
fometimes  in  onedifguife,  fometimesin  another.  At 
length  he  brought  his  defign  to  bear,  and,  with 
very  little  effufion  of  blood,  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  place  on  the  t  ith  of  March. 

The  news  of  this  misfortune  affedted  the  King 
more  than  any  thing  that  had  ever  happened  to 
Henry  He  fent  for  the  Baron  de  Rhofny,  and  com- 

Jfiponaing.  #  J 

plained  to  him  paffionately,  that  he  was  furrounded 
with  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  entirely  defti- 
tute  of  the  means  to  defend  himfelf ;  that  the 
Hugonots  were  ready  to  revolt  on  one  fide  ;  thac 
the  Spaniards  had  pulhed  him  hard  on  the  other; 
that  the  fmall  number  of  troops  he  had  about  him 
could  fcarce  be  called  an  army  ;  and  that  his  want 
Relieved  by  of  money,  though  extreme,  was  not  greater  than 
khofny.  want  0£  refources  credit.  Rhofny  under¬ 
took 
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took  to  form  a  fcheme  for  delivering  him  out  of 
his  diftrefs.  In  a  few  hours  he  brought  him  a  me¬ 
moir,  which  raifed  the  King’s  fpirits ;  he  copied 
it  with  his  own  hand,  and  refolved  to  take  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  it  to  himfelf,  not  to  leffen  the  merit  of  the 
Baron’s  fervice,  but  to  give  it  the  greater  weight 
in  his  Council.  This  had  the  defired  effedt :  he 
railed,  in  a  voluntary  loan,  by  engaging  his  faith 
for  re-payment  in  two  years,  With  intereffj  fix 
hundred  thoufand  croWns  ;  he  raifed  the  gabelle  j 
and,  to  flop  all  enquiries  into  their  ill  manage¬ 
ment,  he  drew  from  thofe  intruded  with  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  his  revenues,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  two 
millions  and  a  half,  by  way  of  contribution  ;  and, 
that  they  might  be  better  managed  for  the  future, 
he  put  the  Baron  at  the  head  of  the  finances.  By 
thefe  adts  of  prudence  and  vigour  he  was  enabled 
to  lay  fiege  to  Amiens. 

However,  in  the  midft  of  the  preparations  which 
were  making  for  this  purpofe,  the  King  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  go  to  Paris,  on  account  of  a  diftemper 
which  was  the  effect  of  his  debauches;  and  there 
it  was  he  fpent  in  his  chamber  the  moft  melancholy 
three  weeks  of  his  life  ;  for  having  good  intelli¬ 
gence  from  fome  about  him,  who  would  not  on 
any  terms  conceal  the  truth,  he  underftood  the 
teal  date  of  his  affairs,  which  were  never  in  a  worfe 
condition.  The  lofs  of  Amiens  had  cooled  that 
fpirit  which  before  prevailed  of  imploring  his  cle¬ 
mency,  and  expiating  pad  faults  by  prefcnt  af- 
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fiflance.  It  was  a  wind  that  fanned  the  dying, 
afhes  of  the  league.  The  Duke  of  Mercceur  hav¬ 
ing  perfifted  in  his  revolt,  received  with  open 
arms  fuch  as  retired  into  Bretagne,  and  encouraged 
all  who  were  capable  of  caufing  little  caftles  or  vil¬ 
lages  to  revolt.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  carried  the 
war  on  brifkly,  and  would  certainly  have  made 
great  impreffions  on  France,  if  Lefdiguieres,  with¬ 
out  any  affiftance,  had  not  baffled  all  his  projects. 
Even  the  Duke  of  Florence,  who  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  King  fo  early,  and  had  done  him  fo 
many  fervices,  thought  himTow  info  weak  a  con¬ 
dition,  that  he  feized  the  ifland  and  caftle  of  If, 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  commanded  the  port  of 
Marfeilles,  without  troubling  himfelf  about  ma¬ 
king  any  excufe  for  this  violence.  But  wh3t  af¬ 
fected  the  King  more  than  all  the  reft,  were  the 
attempts  made  by  the  three  Dukes  of  Montpenfier? 
Bouillon,  and  Tremouille,  to  eftabliih  a  third 
party,  under  the  title  of  Bons  Francois,  or  True 
Patriots,  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen  of 
England;  and,  in  confequence of  this  ftrange  de- 
fign,  the  refufal  of  the  Hugonots  to  march  any 
troops  to  his  affiftance,  under  pretence  that  they 
were  afraid  of  a  new  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  field; 
the  very  thought  of  which  the  King  abhorred.  In 
this  diftrefs  he  fought  the  affiftance  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  His  misfortunes  operated  in  his  favour ; 
his  old  adherents  were  faithful  to  him  ;  and  his  new 
friends  exerted  themfelves  in  a  manner  that  he  did 


not 
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not  expert,  and  which  juftified  his  condurt  to-  ^.d. 
wards  them,  as  well  as  his  favourite  maxim  of  < — 
making  a  friend  of  an  enemy.  *  x 

The  Baron  de  Rhofny  reproached  the  Hugo- 
nots  for  their  behaviour,  and  fhewed  them  the 
folly  of  forming  a  fartion  againft  a  Prince  who 
was  inclined  to  do  for  them  all  they  could  reafon- 
ably  afk.  Lefdiguieres,  upon  whom  they  had 
great  dependance,  gave  them  to  underftand,  that 
he  not  only  difapproved  their  condurt,  but  that, 
if  they  perfifted  in  their  defigns,  he  would  turn 
his  farces  againft  them.  At  length,  by  dint  of 
Rhofny’s  influence,  Lefdiguieres’s  menaces,  and 
the  King’s  granting  them  all  that  they  afked, 
they  were  prevailed  upon  to  be  quiet,  and  the 
third  party  came  to  nothing.  The  Duke  of  May- 
enne  told  his  old  friends  that  the  only  way  to  fhew 
they  had  formerly  arted  upon  principle,  was  not 
to  fpare  either  their  perfons  or  their  purfes  for  the 
King.  The  Queen  of  England  fent  over  a  body  of 
four  thoufand  foot;  and  when  the  King  came  in • 
perfon  to  the  fiege  of  Amiens,  he  quickly  increafed  siege  of 
his  army  to  thirty  thoufand  men.  But  by  this  '*miens* 
time  the  Spaniards  had  fortified  the  place,  in  which 
they  had  a  numerous  garrifon,  compofed  of  their 
beft  troops,  commanded  by  Portocarrero,  who 
made  continual  fallies,  till,  very  luckily  for  the 
French,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-fhot.  The 
garrifon  then  chofe  for  their  governor  Don  Jerom 
Caraffa,  Marquis  of  Montenegro,  a  man  of  cool 
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A-  d.  but  determined  courage,  who  profecuted  his  pre~ 
decefibr’s  plan,  entrenched  himfelf  within  the 
town,  and  gave  the  Archduke  time  to  march  to 
his  relief,  with  twenty-five  thoufand  veterans,  by 
much  the  beft  in  the  Spanifh  fervice.  On  their 
approach  there  arofe  great  debates  among  the 
King’s  Council.  Marfhal  Biron  advifed  the  King 
to  give  the  enemy  battle  in  the  field  ■,  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  vehemently  oppofed  this  meafure.  The 
King  Caid  coolly,  “  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?” 
“  Sire,  (replied  the  Duke)  you  came  hither  to  re¬ 
cover  Amiens,  and  ' not  to  gain  a  vidtory.  To 
fight,  is  to  fcake  your  kingdom  upon  the  fortune 
of  a  day,  againft  an  army  equal  in  number  to  your 
own,  and  compofed  of  excellent  ti  oops.  Remain 
in  your  lines  ;  I  know  the  Spaniards  ;  they  are  flow 
and  cautious,  and  will  not  be  forward  to  force  you.” 
The  King  took  his  advice.  The  Archduke  with 
his  army  advanced  towards  the  lines.  The  troops 
in  the  trenches  fell  into  a  panic,  and  ran  away. 
GaiUntcon-  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  kept  a  continual  difeharge 
Duke  of  of  his  artillery,  that  the  fmoke  might  conceal  the 
Ma*ejil'e‘  misfortune,  and  marched  in  perfon  to  repair  it. 
The  Archduke,  through  his  caution,  loft  his  op¬ 
portunity.  He  advanced  a  fecond  time  to  attack 
the  weakeft  part  of  the  entrenchments.  The  Duke 
of  Mayenne  polled  fix  pieces  of  cannon  fo  oppor¬ 
tunely,  and  they  did  fuch  terrible  execution,  that 
the  Spanifh  forces  retired.  The  Duke  caufed  that 
weak  part  to  be  fortified ;  and,  in  a  third  attempt 

they 
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they  were  repulfed  with  lofs,  upon  which  the  Arch-  a.  d. 
duke  retired,  and  the  place  furrendered  on  the 
25th  of  September  on  honourable  terms.  The 
King  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  all  pofiible  marks  of  loyalty  and  refpeft.  The  Henry’s  af- 
face  of  his  affairs  was  entirely  changed;  and  he /or  the  bep- 
faw  himfelf  now  on  the  point  of  becoming  entirely  tcr° 
matter  of  his  kingdom,  Lefdigu  eres,  though  con- 
ftrained  to  raife  money  upon  his  own  credit,  and 
by  what  othpr  methods  he  could  devife,  had 
difappointed  all  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
notwithflanding  the  afiiftances  he  received  from 
Spain.  He  had  taken  from  him  five  or  fix  places, 
repulfed  his  army  with  lofs,  when  attacked  in  his 
entrenchments,  and  more  than  once,  routed  his 
troops  in  the  field  ;  infomuch  that  the  Duke, 
quite  tired  out  by  this  Fox  of  Dauphine,  as  he 
called  him,  who  was  never  to  be  outwitted,  began 
to  think  ferioufly  of  pea^e,  becaufe  he  underftood 
that  his  Catholic  Majefty  intended,  by  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  Pope,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  without 
delay.  Henry  was  far  from  being  averfe  to  either 
of  thefe  treaties,  though  he  dificovered  that  the 
Court  of  Madrid  had  ftill  fome  partizans  in  Paris, 
who  had  begun  to  hold  private  meetings  after  the 
furprifeof  Amiens  ;  but  being  difcovered  and  fe- 
cured,  feven  of  them  were  hanged,  and  others 
banifhed.  Two  adyocates,  one  of  Beauvois  and  the 
other  of  Paris,  by  y/hofe  afliftance  the  Duke  of 
Mercccur  carried  on  a  correfpondence  with  ths 
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*1*59^  Archduke  in  Flanders,  were,  by  an  arret  of  the 
Parliament,  condemned  to  be  broke  alive  on  the 
wheel  at  the  Greve  ;  which  fentence  was  executed 
with  the  utmoft  feverity.  But  the  King  fpared 
the  life  of  Peter  Owen,  a  Carthufian  monk,  and  a 
native  of  Bretagne,  with  whom  the  Spaniards  had 
treated  to  procure  a  perfon  to  attempt  the  King’s 
life,  becaufe,  before  it  was  difcovered,  it  appeared 
that  he  repented  of  his  defign,  and,  the  man  being 
dead  with  whom  he  had  tampered,  refuftd  to 
proceed  any  farther.  The  King  confented  like- 
wife,  that  Marffial  de  Brifac,  who  commanded  for 
him  in  Bretagne,  ffiould  conclude  a  truce  with 
the  Duke  de  Mercceur  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year ;  and  he  fent  M.  de  Villeroy  to  the  frontiers, 
to  fettle  with  M.  Richardot,  the  minifter  of  the 
Cardinal  Archduke,  the  place  and  time  for  open¬ 
ing  the  conferences  for  the  conclufion  of  a  general 
peace.  The  Duke  of  Luxemburgh  was  the  King’s 
mini  Her  at  Rome,  and  very  well  received;  but  the 
fecret  remained  with  Arnold  d’Offat,  one  of  the 
ableft  and  honefteft  minifters  in  the  King’s  fervice; 
and  yet  he  was  more  fortunate  in  this  refpeft  than 
moft  of  his  predeceffors ;  for,  in  no  period  of  the 
hiftory  of  France,  has  that  nation  ever  produced 
better  officers,  or  abler  ftatefmen,  than  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

The  King  ordered  Marffial  de  Brifac  to  renew 
jthe  war  in  Bretagne,  and  not  to  liften  to  any  pro- 
'pofitians  whatever.  The- Marffial  purfued  his  in- 
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ftru&ions  with  fpirit  and  fuccefs.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February  the  King  began  his  march  with 
two  thoufand  horfe,  and  ten  thoufand  foot,  diredtiy 
towards  Bretagne.  On  his  approach,  fix  or  {even 
of  the  principal  nobility  of  that  duchy  rendered  taken bythi 
their  forts,  and  fubmitted.  The  Duke  of  Mer¬ 
cosur  was  fo  aftonilhed,  that  he  gave  all  for  loft,  and 
refolved  to  make  his  peace  alfo  on  the  belt  terms 
he  could  :  he  was  indeed  the  dupe  of  his  own 
politics  to  the  very  laft  ;  for,  at  the  beginning,  he 
had  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  keeping  the 
duchy  of  Bretagne  in  right  of  his  wife  ;  fo,  at  this 
very  juncture,  he  fcarce  made  any  doubt  that  he 
lhould  be  comprifed  in  the  general  peace,  as  an 
ally  of  Spain  :  but  finding  himfelf  on  the  point  of 
being  attacked  by  a  royal  army,  and  at  the  fame 
time  in  danger  of  being  deferred  by  moft  of  his 
dependents,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  an 
expedient,  which,  though  it  operated  much  better 
than  he  could  expeft,  was  a  refource  not  very  plea- 
fing  to  himfelf,  and  extremely  mortifying  to  his 
Duchefs,  the  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Penthievre, 
one  of  the  proudeft  women  in  France.  What  made 
it  ftill  more  afifidling  to  her  was,  the  untoward  cir- 
cumftance  of  her  being  obliged  to  go  in  perfon,  as 
a  fuppliant,  to  Angiers,  where  the  King  was,  and 
to  make  the  propofition,  importing,  that  they 
would  give  their  only  daughter  to  the  King’s  natu¬ 
ral  fon,  whom  the  courtiers,  to  pleafe  his  father, 
and  to  flatter  his  mother,  called  Cat  far  Monfieur. 

This 
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%cn‘  was  accepted ;  and  the  King  gave  his  fon  the 

duchy  of  Vendofme,  with  that  of  Beaufort  after 
the  deceafe  of  his  mother :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
young  Princefs  was  to  have  the  duchies  of  Eftampes, 
Penthievre,  and  Mercoeur.  The  Duke  was  like- 
xvife  obliged  to  refign,  in  favour  of  his  fon-in-law, 
the  government  of  Bretagne.  The  King,  to  make 
all  things  fure,  caufed  the  young  couple  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  contracted,  and  foon  after  married  by 
the  Cardinal  de  Joyeufe,  with  as  much  pomp  as  if 
he  had  been  his  lawful  fon.  Henry  went  after¬ 
wards  to  Rheims,  to  hold  the  States  of  Bretagne, 
and  from  thence  to  Nantes.  In  the  fpace  of  two 
months,  which  the  King  fpent  in  this  country,  he 
amaffed  twelve  hundred  thoufand  crowns  in  ready 
money,  two  thirds  of  which  arofe  from  the  free  gift 
of  the  States. 

The  Hugonots  by  this  time  had  altered  their 
manner  of  thinking,  and  were  very  folicitous  tQ 
have  their  affairs  fettled  ;  upon  which  fubjc£l  their 
deputies  had  followed  the  King  from  Blois  to 
Kawef  of  Nantes  j  and  there  it  was  that  they  at  length  procured 
the  famous  edicff,  bearing  the  name  of  that  place, 
dated  the  laft  of  April,  which  for  a  while  procured 
him  quiet.  It  is  certain  there  was  at  leaft  as  much 
of  policy  and  apprehenfion,  as  of  gratitude  or  incli¬ 
nation,  in  what  the  King  did  for  them  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  On  one  hand  he  vyas  much  eftranged  by 
their  behaviour,  and  by  the  ingratitude  of  their 
chiefs,  who  fought  chiefly  to  render  themfelyes 

formidable 
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formidable  by  a  pretended  zeal  for  religion ;  on 
the  other,  the  Lords  of  the  Catholic  League  had 
lately  rendered  him  very  important  fervices,  and 
profeffed  themfelves  zealoufly  attached  to  his  perfon 
and  government.  But  the  tear  lie  had,  that,  if 
the  Hugonots  took  arms,  they  might  not  only  draw 
foreigners  again  into  the  kingdom,  but  alfo  retard 
the  peace  with  Spain,  and  afford  a  pretence  for  re¬ 
viving  the  Catholic  League,  made  him  Willing  to 
grant  them  favourable  terms ;  but,  above  all,  his 
defire  of  peace,  that  he  might  nave  an  opportunity 
of  remedying  the  diford  r^,  and  extinguishing  the 
grievances  oc  which  his  fubje&s  of  all  ranks  com¬ 
plained,  induced  him  to  grant  this  edifl,  and  to 
maintain  it,  after  it  was  granted,  with  that  firmnefs 
which  became  a  king,  confcious  that  he  had  afled 
from  no  other  motive,  and  that  what  he  had  done 
could  have  no  other  tendency  than  promoting  the 
general  tranquillity  and  public  good.* 

The  conferences  for  the  peace  with  Spain  were 
carried  on  very  fuccefsfully  at  Vervins,  under  the 

mediation 

*  This  famous  edifl  bore  date  at  Nantes,  April  13th,  1598; 
and,  befides  re-ellablithing,  in  a  more  folid  and  effeftual  man¬ 
ner,  all  the  favours  that  ever  had  been  granted  to  the  reformed 
by  other  Princes,  and  particularly  by  his  predecelfor,  there  were 
added  fome  which  had  not  been  either  imagined  or  demanded 
before ;  particularly  the  granting  them  a  free  admiffion  to  all 
employments  of  trull,  profit,  and  honour ;  the  ellablilhing 
chambers,  in  which  the  members  cf  the  two  religions  were 
equal;  and  the  permitting  their  children  to  be  educated  without 
fonftraint  in  any  of  the  univerfuies. 
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a.  d.  mediation  of  the  Pope’s  legate.  The  treaty  of 
Vervins  was  figned  on  the  2d  of  May.  The 

Peace  with  ^  fent  tQ  parJs  the  £)uke  of  Affcot,  tO  affift 

at  the  ceremony  of  the  King’s  fwearing  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  treaty  at  Nctre  Dame.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  King,  in  the  month  of  July,  fent 
Monfieur  Eiron,  whom  he  had  lately  created  Duke 
and  Peer  of  France,  to  Bruffels,  to  be  prefent  at 
the  like  ceremony  on  the  part  of  the  Cardinal  Arch¬ 
duke  ;  a  circumftance  that  would  not  have  been 
found  in  this  hiftory,  if  there  had  not  been  good 
grounds  to  fuppofe  that  this  journey  gave -a  begin¬ 
ning  to  thofe  intrigues  that  coft  France  fo  dear,  and 
at  length  brought  the  unfortunate  Marlhal,  Duke 
de  Biron,  to  the  block. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  King  concluded  a 
And  with  treaty  with  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  which  was 
attended  with  fmgular  complaifance  on  both  fides. 
The  King  had  difcovered  fome  intrigues  of  the 
Grand  Duke  in  Provence,  but  thought  fit  to  dif- 
femble  his  knowledge  of  them,  in  remembrance  of 
the  kindneifes  he  had  received  from  that  Prince, 
when  iiis  affairs  were  in  a  defperate  fituation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Grand  Duke  confented  to  eva¬ 
cuate  the  iflands  that  he  held  on  the  coaft  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  upon  the  King’s  confdfing  a  debt  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  giving  him  twelve 
fuch  hoftages  as  he  fhould  name,  for  the  payment 
of  it  in  four  years :  he  now,  by  a  letter  to  Henry, 
renounced  this  lalt  ccnceflipn,  merely  becaufe  h© 
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underftood  it  was  very  difagreeable  to  him.  The  ^ 
King  was  now  put  in  full  poflefiion  of  all  the  terri-  v*- 
lories  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  France.  Before 
the  clofe  of  the  year  he  made  many  excellent  regu¬ 
lations  in  his  finances,  difoanded  a  great  part  of  his 
troops,  fatisfied  the  Clergy  of  France  on  their  re- 
monftrances,  and  efcaped  from  a  dangerous  fever  1 
that  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  about 
the  fame  time  that  his  old  antagonift,  Philip  the 
Second,  actually  funk  into  it ;  an  event  which  fe- 
cured  the  continuance  of  that  peace  which  had  been 
lately  made. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  King,  by  I35** 
the  advice  of  the  Baron  de  Rhofny,  remitted  the 
taxes  that  were  due,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  mil¬ 
lions.  The  minifter  very  wifely  obferved,  that  the 
King  fhould  have  the  credit  of  giving  what  could 
never  be  paid,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  might 
be  an  argument  for  his  frugality.  It  was  the  maxim 
of  Rhofny,  that,  in  the  management  of  the  treafury,  Rh°r°>- 
theie  was  rrot  fo  much  need  of  a  great  genius  and 
long  experience,  as  of  a  clear  head  and  an  honed: 
heart.  He  pradlifed  every  method  poffible  to 
bring  his  mailer  out  of  debt,  an,d  to  maintain  the 
date  honourably,  without  oppreliing  the  people. 

It  was  the  great  commendation  of  the  King,  that 
thefe  talents  made  his  minifter  acceptable  to  him,, 
for  he  was  truly  the  father  of  his  people.  He  was 
very  tender  in  taking  from  them,  and  had  the  higheft 
fatisfadlion  at  feeing  therrt  thrive.  The  Baron  de 

Rhofny 
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®  Rhofny  was  not  content  with  being  a  good  econo- 
! — » — *  mift,  and  doing  his  duty  with  theutmoft  fidelity; 
he  would  go  {till  farther,  and  make  the  King 
matter  of  his  own  affairs  ;  and  this,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  vivacity  of  his  temper,  which  would 
not  allow  him  to  attend  to  any  thing  long.  Rhofny 
digefted  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  finances  into 
tables,  by  the  help  of  which  the  King  faw,  in  a 
very  narrow  compafs,  all  the  different  branches  of 
his  revenue,  and  of  his  expence.  It  is  inconceivable 
in  how  fhort  a  time  this  able  man  drew  exaft  order 
out  of  that  chaos  in  which  thefe  affairs  had  been  in¬ 
volved  by  his  predeceffors.  He  levied  the  revenue 
in  the  fhorteft  and  leaft  expenfive  manner  poffible ; 
for  he  held,  that  every  perlon  fo  employed  was  a 
man  loft  to  the  public,  and  yet  maintained  by  the 
public.  He  reduced  all  the  expences  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  paid  every 
body  punctually,  and  took  care  that  the  King 
fhould  have  ftich  a  referve  as  not  to  be  obliged,  on 
any  emergency,  to  have  recourfe  either  to  new  im- 
pofitiohs  upon  his  people,  or  to  make  ufe  of  credit. 
This  great  man,  inftead  of  making  his  miniftry 
ufeful  to  himfelf,  by  gaining  friends,  never  hefi- 
tfited  at  making  himfelf  enemies,  by  ftanding  be¬ 
tween  his  mafter  and  thofe  importunate  courtiers 
who  were  perpetually  craving,  in  a  degree  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  merit,  and  who  could  plead 
no  merits  to  juftify  their  continual  applications. 
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The  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Albert  to  the  A-  I>- 
Infanta,  induced  the  King  to  haften  that  of  his 
filler  with  the  Duke  of  Bar,  which,  however,  was 
attended  with  home  difficulties,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  religion,  which  had  induced  the  Pope 
to  write  to  the  Duke  againll  it,  and  prevented  the 
obtaining  a  difpenfation  ;  notwithftanding  which,  Hewy’sEr— 
impediment,  the  King  caufed  it  to  be  celebrated  by 
their  natural  brother  Charles  de  Bourbon,  arch-^^"* 
bilbop  of  Rouen.  The  Princefs,  however,  not- 
withllanding  this  marriage,  and  her  promife  to  be 
inftrufted,  lived  and  died  a  zealous  and  fineere 
Proteflant;  without  ilfue,  and  without  felicity. 

Before  Ihe  left  France,  fhe  prdfed  the  King  ex¬ 
tremely  to  procure  the  verification  of  the  edi£!  of 
Nantes,  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants.  It  had  been 
delayed  till  the  departure  of  the  Pope’s  legate;  and 
this  delay  had  given  time  to  fome  warm  fpirit 
among!!  the  clergy  to  raife  a  vehement  oppofidoti 
again!!  it,  more  efpecially  to  one  of  the  clau&s, 
which  permitted  the  Proteftants  to  invite  what 
ftrangers  they  thought  proper  to  affift  at  their  fy- 
nods,  without  demanding  any  permiftion  from  the 
Crown,  which  claufe  had  been  inferred  to  gratify 
the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  and  was  penned  in  iuch  a 
manner  as  gave  the  Popi!h  clergy  but  too  much 
advantage.  The  King  therefore  caufed  it  to  be 
modified,  with  the  confent  of  the  Proteftants, 
many  of  whom  difiiked  it  at  the  time  ;  and,  with 
a  few  other  reflections,  he  obliged  the  parliament 

to 
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-?•  regi^fF  it  :  but,  though  his  commands  were 
v— '  peremptory,  the  reafons  he  gave  for  them  were 
Na^tef  re-  conelufive,  and  fuch  as,  in  the  fentiments  of  im- 
giAer'd.  partial  perfons,  rendered  it  evident  he  had  not  the 
gratification  of  the  Proteftants  more  in  view  than 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  fubjedts  in  general. 
The  King  was  not  fo  fuccefsful,  in  refpedt  to  his 
divorce  and  marriage,  which  he  had  forfome  time 
Henry  meditated.  He  was  defirous  of  obtaining  from  the 
marry  the  Pope  the  diiTolution  of  his  marriage  with  Margaret, 
Beaufort.  °f  fifter  to  the  late  King,  to  which  that  Princefs  was 
not  at  all  averfe:  but,  at  prefen t,  being  informed 
that  the  King  defigned  to  replace  her  by  marrying 
the  Duchefs  of  Beaufort,  Ihe  pofitively  declared  that 
Ihe  would  give  it  all  the  oppofition  in  her  powers 
The  Pope  likewife  expreffed  an  extreme  averfion  to 
fo  ftrange,  and,  in  fome  refpedts,  fo  abfurd  a  pro¬ 
ject  ;  from  which,  however,  the  King  never  de¬ 
parted,  till  he  was  releafed  from  the  importunities 
of  the  lady,  by  her  unfortunate  death,  which  he 
deplored  with  great  violence:  but,  like  all  things 
violent,  his  grief  was  but  of  fhort  duration  for, 

in 

*  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Anthony  d’Eftrees,  Seigneur 
4e  Cceuvres  les  Soiffons,  mailer  of  the  artillery.  Monf. 
d’Eftrees,  as  a  man  of  honour,  was  extremely  Ihocked  at  the  ill 
eondudt  of  his  wife,  who  had  an  intrigue  with  the  Marquis 
d’ Alegre  Median,  governor  of  Iffoire,  in  Auvergne,  and  was 
murdered  in  a  tumult  raifed  againft  her  gallant.  As  for  the  fair 
Gabrielle,  the  King’s  amour  with  her  commenced  in  the  year 
J59 1,  to  which  her  father  oppofed  his  authority  as  far  as  it  was 
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In  three  weeks  after  the  deceafe  of  the  Duchefs  of 
Beaufort,  he  commenced  an  intrigue  with  Hen¬ 
rietta 


in  his  power  ;  but  the  young  lady’s  inclinations,  and  the  coun- 
fels  of  her  aunt  Madame  de  Sourdis,  foon  put  her  in  the  King’s 
power,  who  is  faid  to  have  run  ftrange  hazards  for  her  fake,  and 
whofe  paflion  certainly  brought  his  perfon  fometimes  into  dan¬ 
ger,  his  authority  mora  frequently,  and  his  reputation  always. 
We  find  her  mentioned  by  fo  many  names  in  the  French  hiftory, 
that  an  ordinary  reader  may  be  eafxly  confounded  :  fometimes 
fhe  is  called  La  belle  Gabrielle,  or  the  Fair  Gabrielle,  in  refpedt 
to  her  beauty ;  fometimes  Mademoifelle  de  Cceuvre,  from  her 
title ;  more  frequently  Madame  de  Liencourt,  and  Madame  dc 
la  Roche  Guyon,  on  account  of  her  marriage  with  Nicholas 
d’Amerval  Seigneur  de  Liencourt,  and '  de  la  Roche  Guyon, 
afterwards  Marchionefs  de  Monceaux,  and  Duchefs  de  Beaufort, 
titles  bellowed  upon  her  by  the  King.  She  was  extremely  am¬ 
bitious  of  being  queen  ;  and  this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  or.e 
great  motive  for  her  prefling  the  King  to  become  a  Catholic, 
becaufe,  without  the  interpofition  of  the  Pope’s  authority,  it 
was  abfolutely  impoflible.  The  King  himfelf  was  much  bent 
wpon  it.  He  mentioned  it  to  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  when  legate 
in  France ;  but  he  heard  it  fo  coolly,  that,  when  the  King  fent 
Monfieur  de  Silleri  to  Rome  to  prefs  his  divorce,  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  inftru&ed  not  to  mention  it  to  this  cardinal.  Her  death 
was  as  remarkable  as  her  life  :  Ihe  had  accompanied  the  King 
to  Fontainbleau,  aud  pafled  with  him  there  the  greatefl:  part  of 
Lent,  being  at  that  time  big  with  child  ;  but  the  King,  con- 
fidering  the  fcandal  that  would  attend  her  remaining  with  him 
during  Paflion-week,  prevailed  upon  her  to  return  to  Paris. 
On  her  arrival  at  Paris,  Ihe  went  to  the  houfe  of  Sebaftian 
Zamet,  a  native  of  Lucca,  who  had  been  long  employed  in 
the  finances,  and,  for  his  pleafant  temper,  was  in  great  favour 
with  the  King.  She  was  treated  at  his  houfe  with  all  poflible 
attention,  and  every  thing  provided  for  her  that  ihe  had 
been  obferved  to  like.  One  day,  eating  a  citron  after  dinner,  fhe 
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•a-  D-  rietta  Balfac  d’Etragues,  the  daughter  of  the  fa- 

5  59^  O  O 

mous  Madame  Touchet,  who  became  the  mother 
of  Count  d’ Auvergne,  by  Charles  the  Ninth,  la 
order  to  obtain  this  lady,  he  gave  her  a  promife  of 
marriage;  and,  which  is  ftill  ftranger,  he  fh owed 
this  promile,  before  he  delivered  it,  to  Monfieur  de 
Rhofny,  who,  without  much  ceremony,  tore  it. 
The  King  afked  him  if  he  was  mad  ?  tc  If  I  am. 
Sir,”  faid  he,  “  you  have  fhown  in  writing  that 
you  are  madder  than  me.  I  have  done  what  it. 
became  your  faithful  iervant  to  do  ;  and  you  do. 
Sire,  what  it  does  not  become  a  great  king  to  do.” 
Notwithstanding  this  reprehenfion,  the  King  wrote, 

and 

felt  herfelf  extremely  ill :  however,  becoming  fomewhat  better,, 
{he  went  to  vefpers ;  but,  at  her  return,  walking  in  the  garden, 
fhe  had  a  flroke  of  an  apoplexy.  As  foon  as  (he  came  a  little 
to  herfelf,  (he  defired  to  be  carried  to  the  houfe  of  her  aunt, 
Madame  de  Sourdis,  where  (he  died  in  violent  eonvulfions,  in 
the  month  of  April,  Mezeray  and  other  writers  intimate  that 
fhe  was  poifoned.  She  is  faid  to  have  had  many  amiable  qua¬ 
lities,  and  not  to  have  been  fo  generally  hated  as  modern  writers 
report.  As  to  her  marriage  with  Monfieur  de  Liencourr,  a 
man  of  great  quality,  and  very  rich,  but  withal  very  deformed, 
it  was  an  artifice  of  the  King  to  get  her  out  of  the  power  of 
father;  but  this  marriage  was  never  confummated,  and  was 
afterwards  diffolved.  She  was  far  from  being  a  woman  of 
great  capacity,  was  exceedingly  addidfed  to  aftiology,  though 
continually  tormented  with  the  apprehenfion  of  thofe  mlferies 
that  were  foretold  her.  The  King  had  by  her  Caefar,  Duke  de 
Vendofme,  born  in  June  1594,  who  died  at  Paris,  Oftober  22, 
1665;  Alexander,  Grand  Prior  of  France,  who  died  in  1629  ; 
Catharine  Henrietta,  who  efpoufed  Charles  of  Lorrain,  Duke 
d’Elbceuf,  and  died  in  1 6^3. 
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and  gave  her  another  promife ;  and,  from  his  coun-  ^  d. 
tenance  for  fome  days,  Rhofny  looked  upon  him-  v— , — » 
felf  as  difgraced,  and  was  of  that  opinion  when 
the  King  furprifed  him,  by  adding  to  his  former 
employments  that  of  mafter  of  the  ordnance.  In 
the  mean  time  the  bufinefs  of  the  divorce  went  on  as 
well  as  the  King  could  wifh  it,  at  Rome.  Queen 
Margaret,  on  the  death  of  the  Duchefs  of  Beaufort, 
having  done  all  the  King  could  defire  to  forward 
it,  the  marriage  was  deolared  void  and  the  parties  ^nn5rya  °^' 
were  permitted  to  marry  again.  Arnold  d’Offat,  vorce- 
how  raifed  to  the  purple,  and  Monfieur  Silleri, 
negociated  this  affair,  and  afterwards  the  marriage 
of  the  King  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  niece  to  the  Great 
Duke  of  Tufcany.  It  was  concluded  fooner  than 
he  expefted ;  but,  when  he  found  that  it  was  fo, 
he  entered  into  the  meafure  with  a  good  grace, 
and  declared  that,  as  it  was  neceffary  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fubje&s,  he  was  content  to  marry. 

The  King’s  Minifters  were  at  this  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  repairing  all  the  ravages  which  were 
caufed  by  the  civil  war,  and  abolifhing  all  thofe 
innovations  that  had  been  made  either  to  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  crown,  or  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Thefe  fchemes,  how  juft,  how  neceffary  foever  in 
themfelves,  were  not  acceptable  to  all  the  world, 
and  were  more  efpecially  difpleafing  to  thofe  great 
lords  who  did  not  care  to  be  put  in  mind  that  there 
was  fuch  a  thing  as  duty,  or  that  they  had  any  .fu- 
perior.  Amongft  thefe  might  be  reckoned  the 
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a-  Conftable  Montmorency,  the  Marfhal  Duke  de 
Bouillon,  the  Dukes  of  Tremouille  andMontpen- 
fier  :  but  the  Duke  of  Efpernon  exceeded  them  all 
in  his  difcontent,  and  was  himfelf  exceeded  by  the 
Marlhal  Duke  de  Biron,  whofe  head  was  fo  turned 
with  vanity,  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  the 
thoughts  of  being  a  fubjett. 

TheDuke  The  Duke  of  Sayoy,  who  had  heard  of  every 
t«  Paris,  thing  that  was  going  on  in  i  ranee,  took  a  hidden 
refolution  to  make  a  tour  to  the  Court  of  France; 
in  which  he  had  two  great  points  in  view :  the  firft 
was  to  try  if  he  could  cajole  the  King  and  his  Mi- 
nifters,  fo  as  to  obtain  from  them  the  Marquifate 
of  Saluces,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  was, 
to  be  reftored  to  France,  from  whom  the  Duke 
had  taken  it;  and  with  which,  at  all  events,  he 
was  determined  never  to  part :  the  other  object 
was,  to  form  a  party  amongft  the  malcontents 
in  France,  in  cafe  his  firft  defign  Ihould  fail. 
Henry  would  willingly  have  avoided  this  vifit; 
blit  the  Duke  piqued  himfelf  upon  his  fkill  in  ne¬ 
gotiation,  and  flattered  himfelf  fo  much  with  the 
hopes  of  making  partifans  in  the  French  Court, 
that  nothing  could  divert  him  from  his  projeti. 
He  was  received  with  all  poflible  marks  of  relpeti, 
treated  with  the  utmoft  politenefs  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  and  the  Duke,  on  his  fide,  exceeded,  in 
all  refpedts,  the  notions  that  had  been  entertained 
of  him.  He  made  his  court  to  the  King  with 
equal  addrefs  and  afliduity,  without  the  leaft 

inter- 
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intermixture  of  meannefs  or  of  flattery  :  he  con¬ 
verted  with  all  the  great  men  about  the  Court  with 
much  eafe  and  affability,  without  departing  from 
his  dignity :  he  made  prefents  to  the  value  of  four 
hundred  thoufand  crowns ;  and,  in  ihort,  omitted 
nothing  that  was  poflible  for  him  to  do  towards  car¬ 
rying  his  point,  and  yet  without  advancing  it  at  all. 
He  was  a  full  month  at  Court  before  the  King 
mentioned  any  thing  of  bufinefs ;  and  at  length, 
when  they  came  to  treat,  he  told  him  plainly,  that 
the  reftitution  of  the  Marquifate  of  Saluces  was 
what  he  expected,  or  an  equivalent.  He  feemed  to 
relifh  the  notion  of  an  equivalent!  and  he  proposed 
firft  one,  and  then  another.  At  length  a  treaty  was 
flgned  at  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  February  j  by 
which  the  Duke  ftipulated  to  reftore  the  Marquifate 
of  Saluces,  or  to  yield  to  the  King  the  equivalent 
therein  expreffed,  and  to  make  his  option  by  the  lit 
of  June.  As  for  the  manner  of  this  negociation, 
the  King  and  his  Miniflers  had  very  little  reafon  to 
exped  that  the  Duke  would  carry  it  into  execution: 
there  wanted  not  fome  who  advifed  Henry  to  fecure 
that  Prince’s  perfon,  as  the  molt  efFedual  means  of 
procuring  the  Marquifate  of  Saluces  without  a  war ; 
but  Henry  declared  that  he  would  imitate  the 
condud  of  Francis  I.  and  not  break  his  faith  for 
the  fake  of  any  advantage.  He  gave  the  Duke  to 
tmderftand  as  much  ;  who  thereupon  laid  afide  all 
thoughts  of  making  his  efcape,  and,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  fet  out  for  his  dominions,  the  King 
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the  whole  Court  accompanying  him  as  far  as  the 
bridge  of  Charenton,  and  fending  the  Baron  de  Lux 
to  wait  on  him  to  the  frontiers.  On  his  arrival  at 
Bourg,  in  Brettes,  which  was  then  a  part  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Majefty,  and  then 
continued  his  journey  to  Chamberry,  where  he  re- 
'  mained  till  the  20th  of  March,  and  then  went  to 
T^rb.rnS  t0  Turin  ,  at  which  place  he  promifed  to  give  the 
French  minifters  his  final  anfwer. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  at  the  Court  of 
France,  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  King  and 
his  Minifters,  that  he  was  entirely  detached  from 
Spain  ;  and  even  infinuated,  that  he  ihould  not  be 
averfe  to  fee  Henry  revive  his  pretenfions  to  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  :  but  he  no  fooner  returned  home 
than  he  fent  his  Chancellor  to  Madrid,  to  demand 
S^‘'nteswuh  the  protection  of  Philip  III.  and  his  aftiftance,  in 
cafe  of  a  rupture.  At  firft  the  Chancellor  was 
coldly  treated,  and  had  fome  broad  hints  given  him 
of  the  overtures  made  by  his  matter  while  at  Paris ; 
but,  upon  his  denying  them,  the  Spanifh  miniftry 
altered  their  language,  gave  him  ftrong  affurances 
of  fupport,  and  fent  the  neceffary  orders  for  that 
purpofe  the  Conde  Fuentes,  governor  of  Milan. 
In  confequence  of  this  ftep,  Henry  fent  to  the  Duke 
for  his  final  anfwer :  the  Duke  demanded  firft  a 
delay,  and  at  length  declared,  that  the  treaty  of 
Paris  was  too  hard,  and  that  he  could  not  think  of 
carrying  it  into  execution.  The  King,  who  had 
taken  his  meafures  in  the  mean  time,  caufed  Brefie, 
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Savoy,  and  the  county  of  Nice,  to  be  attacked  all 
at  a  time.  The  firfl:  of  thefe  countries  was  entirely  » 

reduced  by  the  Marfhal  Duke  de  Biron3  except  the^y  Henry* 
citadel  of  Bourg.  Chamberry  and  the  beft  part 
of  Savoy  were  likewife  carried  without  much  re- 
fiftance  :  but  the  Duke  of  Guife  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  furprife  the  caftle  of  Nice.  All  thefe 
tranfaclions  happened  within  the  compafs  of  the 
month  of  Auguft.  In  the  beginning  of  September 
the  King  took  Miolans.  Lefdiguieres  made  him- 
-felf  maker  of  Confians,  which  opened  a  paflage 
into  the  Tarentaife,  and  of  Charbonnerie,  which 
gave  him  an  entrance  into  the  Maurienne,  both  of 
which  he  reduced,  and  was  then  recalled,  to  fatisfy 
thejealoufy  of  the  Marfhal  de  Biron  ;  but  what 
aftonifhed  the  Duke  mod,  was  the  redudtion  of 
Montmelian,  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable:  but  the  Baron  de  Rhofny  found  means  to 
carry  fix  pieces  of  cannon  to  the  top  of  what  had 
been  thought  an  inacceflible  mountain,  from 
whence  he  battered  the  place ;  a  circumftanee 
which  fo  amazed  the  governor,  that  he  promifed  to 
furrender,  if  he  were  not  relieved  in  a  certain  time. 

The  Duke  marched,  with  a  body  of  fifteen  thouland 
good  troops,  to  relieve  the  place ;  and  the  King 
advanced  to  give  him  battle ;  but  the  fnow  falling, 
prevented  it;  and  the  place  furrendered.  This 
lofs  was  followed  by  a  ffelh  misfortune  :  Marflial 
Biron,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  took  Fort  St.  Catha¬ 
rine,  another  of  the  Duke’s  impregnable  places, 
which  he  had  fortified,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  in 
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order  to  bridle  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  which,  at 
the  requeft  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  the  King 
caufed  to  be  demolifhed.  The  Duke  was  ex¬ 
tremely  chagrined  at  thefe  difafters  :  however,  a* 
he  had  entered  ralhly  into  the  war,  he  was  con- 
ftrained  to  think  in  earned:  of  getting  out  of  it,  fot 
which  he  implored  the  mediation  of  the  Pope,  and 
at  length  obtained  it. 

In  confequence  of  the  reduction  of  Fort  St. 
r?e?M  ”y“*f Catharine,  the  King  refolved  to  go  to  Lyons, 
Medieis.  where  the  Princefs  of  Florence  had  waited  for  him 
a  week.  Bellegarde,  matter  of  the  horfe,  and  a 
great  favourite  had  been  fent  to  demand  her  at 
sj(  cc.  Florence.  On  the  KingT  arrival  at  Lyons,  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  by  the  Cardinal  Legate 
Aldobrandi  :  but,  in  the  midft  of  all  the  pleafures 
and  diverfions  that  attended  a  ceremony  of  this 
kind,  the  great  affairs  of  ftate  went  on,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which 
was  chiefly  negociated  by  the  Cardinal  Legate. 
The  King  was  defirous  of  peace,  which  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  the  Duke ;  and  the  Pope 
alfo  had  his  reafons  to  have  it  concluded  without 
delay,  which  were  predominant  inclinations,  not- 
M*kes  peace withftanding,  they  were  all  inclined  to  diflemble. 

the  The  addrefs  with  which  they  a£led  their  feveral 
Toy.  parts,  caufed  at  length  the  whole  negociation  to 

A  be  fufpended  j  but,  by  the  fkill  of  Baron  de 

Rhofny,  it  was  again  revived,  and  concluded 
agreeably  to  the  wifhes  of  the  King,  in  the  month 
of  January  1601. 

The 
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The  Hiftory  of  France  does  not  contain  En  in-  ^  D* 
ftancp  of  a  war  being  undertaken  with  more  fpir  w-v-w 
rit,  profecuted  with  greater  fkill,  or  ended  with 
more  fuccefs  than  this.  To  this  wifdom  and  bra¬ 
very  muft  be  afcribed  the  caufe,  that  it  was  the 
laft  foreign  war  in  this  re;gn.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  a  woman  propofed  to  a  great  prince 
of  the  blood,  whofe  difcontents  ran  very  high,  to 
poifon  the  King  j  but,  inftead  of  encouraging,  he 
difcloled  the  treafon,  for  which  lhe  was  burnt 
alive. 


Henry  was  foon  after  on  the  point  of  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  with  Spain  ;  but  the  Pope  feafon- 
ably  interpofed,  and  procured  fuch  fatisfaftion  as 
the  King  defired.  The  Archduke  Albert,  not- 
withftanding  his  placid  character,  had  likewife  en¬ 


tered  into  fome  intrigues  for  furprifing  Metz,  which 
met  with  the  like  fate.  On  that  Prince’s  hefieging 
Oftend,  the  King  thought  fit  to  make  a  tour  to 
Calais,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  that  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  he  was  ready  to  defend  his  frontiers  in  cafe 
of  any  attempt.  It  happened  that  Queen  Eliza-  MeflW 
beth  was  then  at  Dover,  from  whence  fhe  fent  Sir betwecn 
Thomas  Edmonds  to  compliment  him,  and  by  Sir  eS? 
Thomas  a  letter,  with  which  he  was  extremely  Sew* 


pleafed.  He  fent  over  the  Baron  de  Rhofny,  not 
in  a  public  char  after,  but  as  if  he  had  taken  that 
ftep  out  of  curiofity ;  this,  however,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  and  difcourfing  with  the 
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•A-  t>.  Queen,  whcfe  abilities  made  a  great  imprefiion  on 
. 1  ^  .  him,  and  to  whom  he  faid  all  that  could  be  laid  to 

confirm  her  friendfhip  for  his  matter.  The  King 
alfo  fent  over  Martha!  Biron,  with  a  train  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to 
exprefs  the  fenfe  he  had  of  the  Queen’s  attention 
and  refpeft.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  Queen 
was  gone  to  Bating,  whither  he  lollovved  hei,  and 
met  with  a  molt  gracious  reception.  She  had  a 
very  long  conference  with  the  Marfhal,  to  whom 
{he  fpoke  at  large  of  the  infolence  of  the  Earl  of 
Effex,  who  had  been  executed  in  the  month  of 


February  preceding ;  adding,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  her  brother  Henry  would  do  well,  on  a  like 
occafion,  to  imitate  her  firmnefs,  and  not  to  rifle 
his  fafety  or  his  authority  by  an  ill-timed  cle¬ 
mency.  It  is  juftlv  obierved  by  Camden,  that  the 
Queen  might  enter  into  fome  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  the  Earl  of  Effex,  with  an  intention  to  divert 
the  Marfhal  from  per  filling  in  thofe  dangerous  in¬ 
trigues-,  which,  in  a  few  months  after,  brought 
the  like  fate  upon  himfelf.  At  his  return,  the 
Marfhal  found  the  King  at  Fontainbleau,  where, 
©n  the  27  th  of  September,  the  Queen  was  delivered 

Biitti  of  the  0f  the  Dauphin,  to  whom  the  Pope,  being  fponfor, 

Caiiphin.  ^  ^  of  Louis,  The  birth  of  the  young 

Prince  occaficned  great  joy  in  France,  where  they 
had  not  feen  a  Dauphin  born  for  fourfeore  years. 
It  was  alfo  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
King’s  affairs ;  and,  by  fixing  the  fucceffion,  gave 
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them,  in  a  manner,  a  hew  face  both  at  home  and  A-  D- 

1601. 

abroad. 

The  grand  Signor  Mahommed  III.  fent  over  a 
French  renegado,  whom  fome  writers  dignify  with 
the  title  of  an  ambaffador,  who  was  inftrudted  to 
demand  three  things :  firft,  That  the  King  would  An)baffadon 
not  enter  into  the  league  which  the  Pope  was  en-?omTut' 

0  ...  key. 

deavouring  to  form  amongft  the  Chriftian  Princes 
againft  the  Porte  ;  the  fecond,  to  ufe  his  intereft 
with  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  difpofe  him  to  a 
truce ;  and  the  third,  that  he  would  recall  his 
vaffal  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur,  who  commanded 
the  armies  of  the  Emperor  in  Hungary.  The 
King  gave  general  anfwers  to  the  two  firft  points  j 
and,  with  refpect  to  the  laft,  declared  it  was  out  of 
his  power ;  for  though  the  Duke  of  Mercosur  was 
his  vaffal,  he  was  likewife  the  vaffal  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  from  thence  derived  a  right  to  his  fer- 
vice. 

After  the  war  of  Savoy  Marfhal  Biron  demanded  Conduct  cf 
of  the  King  a  gratification  of  thirty  thou  fand  crowns,  «>»  “  ai" 
which  was  very  frankly  given.  When  he  came 
to  confult  with  Rhofny  on  the  manner  of  receiving 
it,  for  the  ftate  of  the  treafury  was  fuch,  that  it 
could  not  be  paid  at  once,  the  Minifter  paid  him 
half  in  ready  money,  and  affured  him  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  a  year.  The  Marfhal  feemed  to  be 
very  well  fatisfied,  but  turned  all  his  gratitude  to¬ 
wards  the  Minifter  who  paid  it,  and  not  to  the  Prince 
from  whom  it  came.  Rhofny,  inftead  of  accept- 
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ing  his  compliments,  endeavoured  to  fet  him  right 
in  judgment,  an  explanation  which,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  the  Marlhal  Teemed  to  receive  very  well  j 
but  from  this  converfation  Rhofny  entertained  fuck 
an  idea  of  him,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  King  with  the  neceflity  there  was  of  his 
being  upon  his  guard  againft  a  man  of  the  Mar- 
fhal’s  turn,  whom  no  obligations  could  reftrain, 
and  whofe  talents  rendered  him  very  capable  of 
executing  whatever  his  refentments,  well  or  ill 
founded,  might  dictate.  The  King  told  him> 
that  he  thought  he  knew  Biron  better  than  any 
man  ;  that  his  great  foible  was  vanity ;  and  that, 
though  very  capable  of  lip-reafon,  yet,  in  the 
midft  of  his  extravagancies,  he  would  be  as  ready 
and  as  zealous  in  his  fervice  as  ever :  that  inftead, 
therefore,  of  difgracing  or  eftranging  this  mal-con- 
tent  from  bufinefs,  the  only  way  to  keep  him  out 
of  mifchief  was  to  employ  him.  With  this  view 
the  King  had  fent  him  over  to  England  the  laft 
year,  and  it  was  with  the  like  view  that  he  em¬ 
ployed  him  in  another  negociation  at  the  beginning 
of  this  1  a  negociation  of  infinite  confequence  to 
the  French  monarchy,  and  which  hitherto  had  not 
been  very  far  advanced  even  by  the  ableft  negocia- 
tor.  It  was  renewing  the  alliance  with  the  Swifs 
Cantons,  which,  from  the  difficulty  that  attended  it, 
the  King  was  very  defirous  of  putting  upon  a  new 
balls,  and  to  ftipulate,  not  only  for  his  own  time, 
but  for  the  time  of  the  Dauphin.  The  confe¬ 
quence 
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tqpence  and  the  difficulty  of  the  bufinefs  were 
dually  great,  more  efpecially  as  it  was  known 
that  the  traverfing  of  this  alliance  was  the  capital 
point  both  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  the  former  a  very  potent,  the  latter  the 
mod  politic  prince  of  the  age.  The  ftatefmen  hi¬ 
therto  employed  had,  with  all  their  reafonings,  made 
no  great  progrefs  j  the  fending  of  Biron  fhewed  the 
King’s  penetration,  and  that  he  really  knew  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  body,  perhaps  better  than  he  knew 
himfelf.  His  martial  difpofition,  his  open,  artlefs 
manner  of  talking,  his  franknefs,  generofity,  and 
magnificence,  wrought  upon  the  Swifs,  and  gave 
fuch  weight  to  his  arguments,  that  they  could  re- 
fufe  him  nothing.  In  Ihort,  he  carried  his  point  5 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  fettled,  the  reducing 
it  into  form  was  to  be  left  to  others.  This  was  the 
lafl  fervice  that  Biron  rendered  the  King  and  the 
Crown  of  France ;  therefore,  we  need  not  be  fur- 
prifed  that,  having  thus  fpent  the  fpring,  it  feems 
a  little  hard  and  ungrateful  that  the  King  (hould 
caufe  the  head  of  this  great  man  to  be  ftruck  off  a  1602. 
little  after  Midfummer. 

Indiftinft  rumours  had  for  fome  time  been  cir-  Embwr- 
culated  through  the  provinces  ;  the  King  loft  his  King.°f 'hC 
ufual  good  humour ;  the  Court  had  nothing  in  it 
of  gaiety  ;  councils  met  often,  and  were  long  af- 
fembled,  without  people’s  knowing  the  true 
caufes ;  a  circumftance  which  gave  occafion  to  a 
variety  of  rumours  that  heightened  the  general 

perplexity. 
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perplexity.  The  King  met  with  frefh  fources  of 
uneafinefs,  which  ever  way  he  turned.  Several  of 
the  great  lords  retired,  fome  to  their  governments, 
and  fome  to  their  eftates.  The  clergy  complained 
that  bifhopricks  and  benefices  were  bellowed  at 
the  recommendation  of  women,  and  fometimes 
upon  children  :  the  nobility  and  gentry  exclaimed 
that  they  were  little  confidered,  and  that,  fince  the 
fettlement  of  the  kingdom,  the  men  of  the  long 
robe  had  engrofied  all  employments,  and  with  them 
the  King’s  favour.  The  Hugonots  were  as  much 
difcontented  as  any  :  they  thought  that  the  King 
was  eflranged  from  them*  and  that  whatever  re- 
fpedt  was  fhown  them,  arofe  more  from  fear  than 
inclination.  The  bulk  of  the  people  began  to 
murmur.  Among  other  impofitions  laid  by  the 
afiembly  at  Rouen,  was  one  called  the  pancart , 
which  was  held  in  univerfal  execration!  it  con¬ 
fided  in  levying  a  fous  in  the  livre  upon  all  kinds 
of  provifions  that  entered  into  cities  and  great 
towns ;  and  a  pancart,  or  table,  fhewing  after  what 
rate  thefe  fums  were  to  be  colledted,  was  hung  up 
at  every  gate.  Infurredtions  happened  in  feveral 
places ;  the  King  Went  to  Blois,  and  from  thence 
to  Poidtiers,  that  he  might  put  an  end  to  thefe 
murmurs.  His  prefence,  and  fome  adts  of  feve- 
rity,-  had  that  effedt;  the  new  impofition  was  every 
where  levied,  and  immediately  an  edidt  ifltied,  in 
which,  after  acknowledging  and  applauding  the 
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fubmiflion  of  his  fubjecls,  the  King  aboliflied  the 
tax. 

He  was  convinced  that  feveral  of  his  own 
fubje&s  had  confpired  again  ft  his  perfon  and  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and,  when  he  came  to  look  more 
clofely  into  particulars,  he  faw  reafon  to  doubt 
whether  he  had  a  friend  left,  the  lift  of  the  mal¬ 
contents  was  fo  numerous,  and  the  Baron  of 
Rhofny’s  name  flood  there  amongfl  the  reft.  In 
the  midft  of  all  thefe  troubles,  that  which  he  feared 
moft  fell  upon  him  ;  a  domeftic  quarrel,  which 
once  rofe  fo  high,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  parting 
with  the  Queen,  or  at  lead  of  obliging  her  to  dis¬ 
card  all  her  Italians,  people  equally  hateful  and 
hated  in  France.  He  was  diffuaded  from  this 
ftep  by  the  Baron  de  Rhofny  ;  and,  at  the  time  he 
gave  him  the  advice,  Henry  told  him  he  would 
repent  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  King  and  his  M imfters 
were  not  without  their  faults  ;  the  diffolute  life  that 
he  led,  of  courfe  rendered  him  contemptible:  but 
while  kings  are  men,  what  they  do  as  men  will 
affeCt  their  characters  as  kings.  The  Duke  of 
Bouillon  told  the  King  this  truth,  upon  his  ex- 
podulating  with  him,  being  one  of  thofe  of  whom, 
he  had  the  mod  fufpicion.  The  King,  for  this 
reafon,  preffed  him  to  remain  at  Court  for  fome 
time:  he,  with  great  dexterity,  offered  to  go  and 
put  his  private  affairs  in  order,  that  he  might  re¬ 
main  continually  about  his  perfon  j  and  under  this 

pretence 
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pretence  he  got  out  of  his  reach.  The  Duke  drEf- 
«- — v — >  pernon  added  a  wifer  part :  when  the  King  made 
him  the  fame  proposition,  he  clofed  with  it  readily  $ 
and,  without  making  any  compliment,  faid  he 
would  flay  with  his  Majefty  fix  months  j  and  he 
The  King’s  performed  pundtually  what  he  promifed.  The 
great  point  was  to  get  the  Marfhal  Biron  into  his 
hands,  of  whofe  treafons  he  had  abundant  evi¬ 
dence.  La  Fin,  who  had  been  the  principal  in- 
ftrument  in  conducing  them,  having  made  his 
peace  by  an  p.mple  difcovery,  the  truth  of  which 
he  juftified  by  producing  original  papers  in  the 
.Duke’s  own  hand,  which  had  been  committed  to 
his  care,  that  they  might  remain  fafe.  The  Duke 
had  another  great  agent  at  Court,  the  Baron  de 
Lux,  who  was  very  faithful  to  him,  and  whom  the 
King  took  care  to  amufe,  as  La  Fin  likewife  did, 
by  alluring  him  that  he  had  impofed  upon  the 
minifters  by  falfe  informations,  and  that  the  Mar- 
fhal  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  ufe  of  the 
time  he  had  gained  to  put  his  affairs  into  fuch  a 
condition,  as  that,  notwithstanding  the  King’s  fuf- 
picions,  he  might  have  nothing  to  fear. 

When  M.  de  Biron  had  finifhed  the  objedt  of 
his  embaify  to  Switzerland,  he  retired  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  Burgundy,  having  put  into  moft  of  the 
ftrong  places  governors  upon  whom  he  might  de¬ 
pend.  The  King,  who  could  no  longer  bear  that 
Bate  of  uncertainty  in  which  he  lived,  fent  him  an 
order  to  come  to  Court,  which  he  declined,  under 

pretence 
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pretence  that  the  Spaniards  intending  to  march  a 
great  body  of  troops  through  Franche  Comte 
into  the  Low  Countreis,  his  prefence  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceflfary  in  Burgundy.  The  King,  dif- 
liking  this  excufe,  fent  to  him  the  prefident  Jean- 
nin,  and  the  Baron  de  Lux,  who  was  in  his  fe- 
crets  and  in  his  interefl,  whom  the  King  had  taken 
pains  to  deceive,  by  throwing  out  kind  expreflions 
of  the  Marlhal  in  his  hearing.  At  the  requeft  of 
thefe  two  perfons,  the  Marihal  refolved  to  go  to 
Fontainbleau,  through  a  perfuafion  that  the  King 
held  him  innocent,  or  at  lead:  had  only  fufpicions. 
One  circumftance  that  had  great  weight  with  him, 
was  the  finding  his  fortrelfes  defencelefs,  through 
the  dexterity  of  Rhofny,  who,  in  quality  of  Mader 
of  the  Ordnance,  had  concerted  with  him  the  re- 
cading  all  the  artillery  in  thofe  places,  and  had  de- 
fired  that  he  would  fend  his  agent  to  Lyons,  to  fee 
the  new  pieces  embarked  the  fame  day  the  old 
were  fent  out  of  Burgundy  ;  but  caufing  the  former 
to  be  Hopped  on  the  road,  the  Marfhal  found 
himfelf  difarmed,  and  fwore  revenge  againft 
Rhofny.  When  he  drew  near  the  Court,  he  was 
met  by  a  perfon  of  confidence  from  the  Duke  of 
Efpernon,  who  told  him  that  it  was  his  mailer’s 
advice,  if  he  knew  himfelf  faulty,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  King’s  clemency.  He  looked  upon 
this  hint  as  a  reproach,  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
fword,  and  threatened  deftruflion  to  his  accufers. 
He  arrived  on  the  13th  of  June  at  Fontainbleau. 
.Vol.  III.  X  He 
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16c?;  He  was  received,  in  appearance,  very  kindly  by 
u*'V’**j  the  King,  who  preffed  him  thrice  that  day  to  deal 
ingenuoufly  with  him,  and  fent  the  Baron  de 
Rhofny  and  the  Count  de  Soiffons  to  him,  but  to 
no  purpofe.  Henry  was  extremely  unwilling  to 
make  a  perfon  who  had  ferved  him  fo  well,  and  To 
lately,  the  viclim  of  thefe  intrigues ;  but  the  Mar- 
fhal  infilling  on  his  innocence,  demanding  the 
names  or  his  accufers,  and  at  length  mingling  threats 
with  his  proteflations,  the  King  determined,  after 
he  had  laid  his  proofs  before  his  council,  to  caufe 
him  and  the  Count  d’Auvergne  to  be  arrefted.  At 
their  laft  conference,  he  faid  to  the  Marfhal, 
lC  You  know  what  I  have  told  you  ;  adieu,  Baron 
de  Bircn.”  As  he  retired  out  of  the  King’s  cabi¬ 
net,  he  was  arretted  by  Vitry,  Captain  of  the 
King’s  guard,  as  the  Count  d’Auvergne  was  in 
another  part  of  the  place ;  both  were  prepared  to 
make  their  efcape  that  night,  in  confequence  of 
private  letters  from  their  friends. 

They  were  inftantly  conveyed  by  water  to  the 
to*  the  Baf-  Baflille,  and  the  King  went  to  Paris  the  fame  day. 
tllJe’  On  the  18th  of  July,  he  direded  a  commifiuon  to 
the  Parliament  to  make  the  Marfhal’s  procefs. 
Biron  behaved  wildly  before  the  committee  that 
examined  him,  fame  rimes  denying  all,  fometimes 
acknowledging  more- than  could  be  proved.  When 
the  Sieur  de  la  Fin  was  firft  produced,  he  acknow- 
'  ledged  him  for  a  man  of  honour,  his  friend,  and 
his  relation  j  but  when  he  heard  his  depoficion,  he 

charged 
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charged  him,  truly  enough,  with  crimes  the  moll  A-  D- 

0  /  0  l602. 

infamous.  He  faid,  however,  that  if  the  fecre- 
tary  of  this  man  had  been  living,  whom  the  old  Hli  tua1’ 
Duke  of  Savoy  had  feized,  and,  as  he  thought, 
put  to  death,  he  would  have  juftified  his  innocence 
and  La  Fin’s  guilt.  Upon  this  afifertion,  that  very 
fecretary,  who  had  made  his  efcape  out  of  a  dun¬ 
geon,  was  produced;  a  circumftance  which  dis¬ 
concerted  the  Marflial  extremely,  who  concluded 
from  thence  that  he  was  betrayed  by  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy'.  His  own  fecre¬ 
tary  Attebert,  and  a  multitude  of  papers  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  were  alfo  produced.  On  the 
27th  of  the  fame  month  he  appeared  before  all  the 
chambers  of  the  Parliament  affembled,  of  whom 
there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  judges  prefent ; 
but,  though  they  had  been  twice  fummoned,  yet 
none  of  the  peers  would  affift.  The  Marflial  had 
now  recolle&ed  himfelf,  and  behaved  quite  other- 
wife  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  made  a  long 
and  eloquent  fpeech,  in  which  he  fet  forth  his  fer- 
vices ;  infilled,  that  thefe  were  realities,  whereas 
what  he  was  charged  with,  were  only  hafty  ex- 
preflions,  ambitious  dreams,  and  political  va¬ 
pours,  that  had  never  manifefted  themfelves  in 
fafts.  His  difcourfe  was  fo  moving,  that  the  firft 
prefident  and  many  of  the  judges  wept.  If  they 
had  proceeded  to  the  vote  that  evening,  many  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  life  would  have  been  faved  ;  but, 
being  late,  it  was  deferred,  and  on  the  29th, 
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which  was  the  next  fitting,  becaufe  Sunday  inter- 
vened,  they  unanimoufly  adjudged  him  to  death, 
tfon. eXe  U  He  fuffered  on  the  laft  day  of  the  month,  within 
the  Baftille,  in  great  confufion,  and  without  Ihew- 
fng  any  marks  of  that  intrepidity  for  which  he 
had  been  fo  highly  and  fo  juftly  famous.  The 
Baron  de  Fcntenelle  was  broke  alive  upon  the 
wheel  as  his  accomplice  j  the  Count  d’ Auvergne, 
through  the  entreaties  of  his  filler  (Madame 
d’Entragues),  and  on  account  of  his  being  the 
laft  male  of  the  Houfe  of  Valois,  was  pardoned 
and  reftored  to  favour.  The  Baron  de  Lux,  who 
was  in  all  Biron’s  fecrets,  furrendered  after  his 
death,  and  made  fuch  difcoveries  as  the  King  took 
care  to  conceal. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  IV. 

Edift  againft  Duelling — The  King  eftablifties  the  filk  trade 
— He  is  reconciled  to  the  Jefuits — Death  of  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  England — His  treaty  with  James  the  Firft — Difpute 
with  Spain. — Henry’s  domeftic  difagreements  —  Rochelle 
fatisfied — Attempt  to  aflaflinate  him — The  Duke  de  Bouil¬ 
lon  reconciled  to  the  King — The  King  narrowly  efcapes 
being  drowned — Birth  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans — The  King’s 
credit  with  the  Proteftants — Truce  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Spaniards-— His  defire  of  eftablifhing  a  fyftem  of  ge»e- 
ral  peace— His  paffion  for  the  Princefs  of  Conde — His  affaf- 
fination  by  Raviliac. 

Henry  was  congratulated  on  his  efcape  by 
England,  Scotland,  Spain,  Savoy,  and  the  Swifs. 
Henry  caufed  feveral  edidts  to  be  made,  which 
were  of  public  benefit:  amongft  them  was  one 
againft  duelling,  ordering  that  all  difputes  on 
points  of  honour  fhould  be  referred  to  the  Con- 
liable  and  Marlhals  of  France ;  and  all  thofe  who, 
in  contempt  of  this  edidt,  attempted  to  do  juftice 
to  themfelves,  were  declared  guilty  of  high  trea- 
fon.  It  was  certainly,  high  time  that  fuch  a  law 
fhould  be  made,  fince,  in  one  year,  more  than 
four  thoufand  gentlemen  had  fallen  in  fuch  quar¬ 
rels  :  but  after  all  it  had  little  effedl,  for  which 
the  King  was  defervedly  blamed,  becaufe  he 
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had  fpoke  flightingly  of  fome  gentlemen  who 
refufed  challenges. 

In  a  very  little  time  after,  the  King  took  the 
The  King  firft  fteps  to  eftablifh  the  filk  trade  in  his  domi- 

eftjsbliflies  .  1  .  . 

thsfiiktrsde  nions.  1  his  meafure  was  entirely  due  to  his  own 
judgment  and  penetration,  his  great  minifler 
Rhofny  having  oppofed  it  with  all  his  eloquence. 
The  King’s  love  for  his  people  in  general  rendered 
him  a  fuperior  politician.  He  did  not  reflrain 
his  cares  to  this  or  that  body  of  his  fubjeCts,  but 
made  the  happinefs  of  them  all  his  capital  fludy. 
His  argument  to  the  Baron  de  Rhofny  was,  that 
the  common  people  in  France  were  idle,  and  there¬ 
fore  miferable  j  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  introduce 
induftry,  and  of  that  particular  kind  that  was 
likely  to  reward  them  moft  effectually  :  for  Henry 
was  one  of  thofe  few  princes  that  defiled  to  fee  all 
his  fubjeCts  live  at  their  eafe.  His  intentions  were 
crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  and  he  had  the  fatisfaCtion 
of  feeing  the  filk  manufacture,  in  his  own  time, 
bring  more  money  into  the  kingdom  than  nearly 
the  whole  of  thofe  articles  which  were  ftyled  ftaple 
commodities. 

Early  in  the  year  the  King  made  a  tour  to  Met  z,. 
‘  where  the  Duke  of  Efpenon,  as  governor,  and  his 
two  lieutenants,  rniferably  oppreffed  the  people. 
Henry  removed  both  the  laft,  and  fubftituted  of- 
reconuied  to  fleers  of  his  own.  It  was  in  this  journey  that  he  re- 
the  jefuits.  cejve(j  the  Jefuits  into  his  favour,  and  promifed 
to  effeCt  their  return  into  France ;  which 
he  accomplifhed  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  Pope, 

and 
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and  the  exertion  of  his  own  power.  He  A- -D- 

>  .  1603. 

went  from  Metz  to  Nancy  in  Lorrain,  to  vifit 
his  filler,  the  Duchefs  of  Bar;  and  would -have 
remained  longer  in  thofe  parts,  but  for  the  news  of  ^ 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  affedled  him  Elizabeth, 
extremely.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of^iannd0t 
May,  he  was  feized  with  a  retention  of  urine, 
which  reduced  him  to  the  lafi:  extremity  :  however, 
by  the  ftrength  of  nature,  and  the  fkill  of  his  phy- 
ficians,  he  happily  recovered.  Ele  fent  over  his 
great  minifier  the  Baron,  now  Marquis  de  Rhofhy, 
to  negociate  with  King  James  ;  which  he  did  very  tre^nrh!h 
effectually,  fince,  in  the  fpace  of  a  very  few  weeks,  James  1. 
he  fettled  a  treaty,  which  was  figned  at  Hampton 
Court  on  the  30th  of  July,  for  the  fuccour  ot  the 
States,  as  well  as  for  the  reciprocal  afiiftance  of  the 
two  Kings,  in  cafe  either  of  their  dominions  Ihouid 
be  attacked. 

This  year  he  granted  letters  patent  for  the 
eftablilhment  of  Canada,  in  which  he  again  differed 
with  Rhofny,  who  declared  roundly  that  all  fettle- 
rne-nts  above  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude  could 
be  of  no  utility,  and  that  all  the  pretended  advan¬ 
tages  infilled  upon  in  their  favour  were  but  fo 
many  commercial  chimeras.  In  this  inftance,  the 
minifter  was  in  fome  degree  right;  fur  it  is  a  well- 
known  truth,  that  Canada  was  never  of  any  fervice 
to  France.  The  canal  ofBriarewas  likewife  begun 
this  year,  for  uniting  the  Loire  with  the  Seine. 

It  is  really  amazing  how,  in  the  midft  of  fo  many 
great  and  perplexing  affairs,  Henry  could  turn  his 
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^60?"  thoughts  to  things  of  this  nature,  difcern  their 
utility,  and  refolve  to  break  in  upon  his  great 
fcheme  of  faving,  not  for  his  own  pleafure  or  con¬ 
venience,  but  for  the  common  benefit  of  his  fub- 
jedts.  Upon  this  principle,  likewife,  the  neceffary 
affiflance  was  given  for  fetting  on  foot  a  manu- 
fafture  or  cryftaf  glafs,  and  for  encouraging  ftran- 
gers,  who  were  to  be  employed  in  this  and  other 
works  of  the  fame  kind, 

1604.  In  the  year  1604,  Spain  concluded  a  treaty  with 
trjfy  with  England  but  James  took  care  that  this  fhould  be 
James  1.  without  prejudice  to  the  defen  five  league  with 
France.  However  the  Spaniards,  deviating  from 
their  ordinary  maxims,  and  perceiving  that  they 
were  lofers  by  the  French  trade,  took  a  very  bold 
withFrance  ^eP>  anc^  impofed  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  on 
all  French  commodities  at  once.  Henry  was  fo 
much  piqued  at  this,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
affairs  were  not  yet  in  the  belt  pofture,  the  public 
debts  having  been  eflimated  at  three  hundred  and 
thirty  millions,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  exprefiing 
his  refentment  by  prohibiting  ail  commerce  with 
Spain,  which  was  a  meafure  which  that  court  did 
not  expeft :  as  a  war  wras  by  no  means  their  aim, 
they  had  recourfe  to  their  ufual  method  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  Pope’s  interpofition,  and,'  in  confe- 
quence  of  that,  a  negociation,  which  ended  in 
removing  the  new  duty,  and  recalling  the  prohi¬ 
bition  which  that  had  occa  honed. 

In 
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Tn  the  mean  time,  the  King’s  domeftic  affairs 
gave  him  at  Jeaft  as  much  trouble  as  thofe  of  his  ^v_ — r—J 
government:  in  that  the  jealoufies  of  the  Papifts  i*eftk difa- 
created  continual  perplexities ;  in  this  he  was  srectncnt3„ 
equally  difturbed  by  the  refentrnents  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  humours  of  his  miftrefs,  fo  that  he  might 
be  truly  faid  never  to  enjoy  a  quiet  moment.  As 
to  the  Queen,  fhe  not  only  made  him  unhappy 
by  fits  of  jealoufy,  Harts  of  paftion,  and  whole  days 
of  ill  humour ;  but  the  Italians  fine  had  about  her 
were  perpetually  putting  new  demands  in  her  head, 
turning  every  thing  to  profit,  ana,  among  the  reft, 
felling  whatever  fecrets  they  could  hear  to  the 
emiffaries  of  Spain.  As  for  Madame  d’Entragues, 
now  become  Marchionefs  de  Verneuil,  fhe  was 
grown  infinitely  more  infupportable  j  fhe  treated 
Henry  with  infolence,  and  the  Queen  with  con¬ 
tempt.  She  mimicked  her  aukward  air,  her 
broken  pronunciation,  and  every  little  foible,  to 
the  King’s  face.  Sometimes  (he  gave  broad  hints 
that  her  own  children  were  as  well  born  as  the 
Queen’s  j  fometimes  fne  told  the  King  he  was 
grown  old  and  fufpicious ;  and  fometimes  her  con¬ 
fidence  was  fo  troublefome,  that  fhe  could  not  think 
of  living  any  longer  with  him  in  this  manner.  At 
length  Henry,  quite  tired  out,  took  this  arrogant 
woman  at  her  word,  refolved  to  part  with  her,  and, 
to  gratify  the  Queen,  purchafed  that  promife  of 
pnarriage,  which  had  been  the  fource  of  much 
difcord,  by  the  payment  of  twenty  thoufand 

crowns 
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crowns  in  ready  money,  and  the  promife  of  the 
ftaff  of  Marlhal  of  France  to  M.  d’Entragues  her 
father,  who  had  never  been  in  the  field. 

While  things  were  in  this  fituation,  a  new  fcene 
of  treafon  was  difcovered,  in  which  the  mill  refs 
and  her  whole  family  were  engaged.  The  firft 
opening  was  by  fome  intercepted  letter  to  the 
Count  d’ Auvergne,  who,  when  pardoned  for  the 
fhare  he  had  in  Biron’s  confpiracy,  voluntarily  un¬ 
dertook  to  add  as  a  fpy  on  the  Court  of  Spain,  and, 
under  colour  of  carrying  on  a  correfpondence  for 
this  purpofe,  betrayed  the  fecrets  of  the  Court  of 
France,  His  pwn  fufpicions  induced  him  to  fly 
into  Auvergne,  where  he  endeavoured  to  avoid 
being  feizedi  but  his  precautions  failed,  and,  be¬ 
ing  apprehended  at  a  review,  he  was  fent  prifoner 
to  the  Baftille,  and  placed  in  the  fame  room  where 
Marfhal  Biron  had  been  confined.  It  quickly 
appeared  that  his  filler  had  a  fliare  in  his  correfpon- 
dencies ;  and  that,  under  pretence  of  breaking  with 
the  King,  ihe  meant  to  retire  into  England  with 
her  children,  having  held  a  coirefpondence  there 
with  the  Spanifh  Ambaflador  :  upon  this  detection 
her  father  and  mother  were  fent  to  prifon,  and  Ihe 
was  confined  to  her  own  houfe.  The  King  feemed 
to  be  extremely  irritated,  and  fully  determined  to 
leave  the  criminals  to  the  feverity  of  the  law,  and, 
\yith  this  view,  ordered  the  parliament  to  .form 
their  procefs.  Fie  continued  in  the  mean  time, 
in  the  midfl  of  thefe  perplexities,  to  purfue  ftea- 
dily,  and  with  unwearied  application,  the  fehemes 
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which  had  been  formed  for  difcharging  the  debts 
of  the  crown,  and  reftoring  order  and  jufiice  in 
the  provinces. 

The  procefs  againft  the  great  criminals  was 
quickly"  difpatched  by  parliament.  The  Count 
d’Auvergne  threw  all  the  blame  upon  his  fifter ; 
and  fhe,  in  return,  threw  it  back  upon  him.  Old 
Entragues  added  with  greater  firmnefs  and  dignity, 
taking  every  thing  upon  himfelf,  that  the  load 
might  fall  lighter  elfewhere.  On  the  id  of  Febru- 
ary,  this  great  caufe  was  decided:  the  Count  M. 
d’Entragues,  and  one  Mr.  Morgan  an  Englifhman, 
who  had  been  embarked  in  thefe  affairs,  were  con¬ 
demned  to  lofe  their  heads ;  as  for  the  Marfhionefs, 
her  fentence  was,  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  her  days 
in  a  monaftery.  But  none  of  thefe  judgements 
were  executed  ;  the  King  commuted  the  punifti- 
ment  of  the  Count  d’Auvergne,  into  imprifonment 
for  life  ;  old  Entragues  was  ordered  to  retire  to  his 
own  eftate,  and  Morgan  banilhed  the  kingdom. 
Thefe  difturbances  were  fucceeded  by  others  :  the 
King  received  advices  of  fome  -intrigues  in  Peri- 
gord,  Querci,  and  Guienne.  Queen  Margaret  of 
Valois  furniflied  all  the  lights  they  could  defire, 
which  gave  great  fatisfadtion  to  the  King,  who 
bellowed  upon  her  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Count  d’Auvergne’s  forfeiture,  and  gave  her  leave 
to  refide  at  Paris,  which  fine  had  much  at  heart. 
Thefe  commotions,  in  which  the  Spaniards  had 
alfo  a  fhare,  and  for  promoting  which  they  had 
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advanced  fums  of  money,  coft  fome  gentlemen 
their  lives.  Henry,  however,  thought  it  neceflary 
to  advance  with  a  corps  of  troops  and  fome  judges 
into  the  provinces.  In  his  progrefs  he  patted 
near  the  town  of  Rochelle,  who  fent  deputies  to 
compliment  him.  They  prefented  the  keys  of  the 
place  to  his  Majefty,  and  told  him  that,  though  at 
the  head  of  a  Catholic  army,  his  prefence  would  be 
no  lefs  welcome  to  the  inhabitants,  than  when  they 
had  the  honour  to  be  in  arms  for  his  fervice  j  and 
that,  if  their  gates  were  too  narrow,  they  we  re 
ready  to  beat  down  their  walls  to  give  him  en¬ 
trance.  The  King,  ft  ruck  with  this  unexpedled 
compliment,  went  thither,  was  extremely  pleafed 
with  his  reception,  and  left  the  people  of  Rochelle 
perfectly  well  fatisded  with  the  teftimonies  he  gave 
them  of  his  affection. 

A  galley-ftave  at  Marfeilles  informed  the  Duke 
of  Guife,  that  one  M.  Mariargues,  a  perfon  of 
rank,  who,  next  year  was  to  be  viguer,  or  prime 
magifirate y  had  communicated  to  him  a.defign  of 
betraying  the  city  to  the  Spaniards.  The  rank  of 
the  accuier,  and  the  condition  of  the  accufed,  ren¬ 
dered  the  charge  very  improbable.  The  States  of 
Provence  meeting  foon  after,  Mariargues  was 
deputed  to  carry  their  refolutions  to  the  Court,  and 
being  there  carefully  watched,  it  was  very  foon 
found  that  he  had  in  reality  a  clofe  correfpondence 
with  Zuniga  the  Spanilh  Ambafiador.  He  was 
arrefted  in  his  own  lodgings,  in  clofe  conference 
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with  Bruneau,  the  Arnbaffador’s  fecretary,  in  v/hofe  AD- 
flocking  a  memorial  was  found,  containing  the  » — y — > 
fervices  expedted  from  Mariargues,  who  was  be¬ 
headed  on  the  1 9th  of  December,  and  his  body- 
quartered  for  this  offence.  The  fame  day,  as  the  Attemptte 
King  was  palling  over  Pont  Neuf,  a  man  flipped 
between  the  guards,  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  and 
pulled  him  backward  on  his  horfe,  having  a  dag¬ 
ger  drawn  in  the  other  hand,  with  which  he 
would  have  difpatched  him  ;  but  he  was  prefently 
feized  by  the  King’s  fervants,  and  appeared  to 
be  John  de  Lifle.  When  he  came  to  be  examined, 
he  faid  he  was  King  of  the  whole  world,  and 
Henry  kept  a  part  of  his  territories  from  him. 

Upon  enquiry  he  was  found  to  have  been  many 
years  mad  ;  upon  which  the  King  ordered  him  to 
be  maintained  and  confined. 

The  King,  being  tired  of  civil  war,  refolved,  if 
poffible,  to  put  an  end  to  all  fources  of  that  kind, 
and,  if  his  health  permitted,  for  he  was  now  much 
troubled  with  the  gout,  to  march  to  Sedan,  in  order 
to  convince  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  that  he  was  a  1606. 
fubjedt.  He  however  judged  it  neceffary,  toSoSiSare- 
raife  the  Marquis  de  Rhofny,  who  he  intended  ^eKing* 
fhould  command  the  army,  in  cafe  he  found  it 
inexpedient  to  go  in  perfon,  to  a  fuperior  rank,  and 
accordingly  created  him  Duke  and  Peer  of  France, 
by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Sully ,  the  name  of  one  of 
his  eftates,  in  which  quality  he  was  received  by  the 
parliament  at  the  end  of  February.  The  King, 
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immediately  after,  declared  his  intentions  to  em«* 
ploy  his  arms  againfc  Sedan,  and  ordered  Sully  to 
prepare  a  competent  train  of  artillery  for  that  en- 
terprife.  It  was  four  years  fince  that  prince  had 
been'at  court ;  and  during  that  time  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  clofe  engagements  with  feveral  of  the 
Princes  of  Germany,  whofe  intercefiion,  he  hoped, 
would  have  had  fome  weight  with  the  King ;  but 
Plenty,  having  reje&ed  fomething  of  the  like 
nature  from  the  Swifs  Cantons,  the  Duke  did  not 
find  it  eafy  to  get  other  potentates  to  interpofe. 
He  wanted  not,  however,  mediators  at  court; 
the  Queen  and  Villeroy  interceded  for  him  ;  and 
when  the  King,  with  his  army  of  twenty-five 
thoufand  men,  had  advanced  within  a  league  of 
Sedan,  the  Duke  demanded  a  treaty,  which  was 
concluded  on  the  lafi  of  April.  By  this  the 
Duke  confented  that  the  King  fhould  put  a  garrifon 
into  Sedan  for  four  years ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  King  granted  him  an  oblivion  of  whatever  he 
might  have  faid  or  done,  which  was  to  be  verified 
in  parliament.  The  treaty  was  no  fooner  con¬ 
cluded,  than  the  Duke  came  to  pay  his  refpe&s  to 
the  King,  who  afterwards  made  his  public  entry 
into  Sedan,  remained  there  a  few  days,  and  then 
returned  in  triumph  to  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Bouil¬ 
lon,  foon  after,  followed  him  thither,  and,  to 
the  furprife  of  all  the  world,  was  not  only  very 
kindly  received, .  but  entered  fo  far  into  the  King’s 

good 
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good  graces,  that,  in  a  month’s  time,  the  Kins;  A-  ?• 
withdrew  his  garrifon  ouit  of  Sedan,  and  left  the 
Duke  in  the  very  fame  fituation  in  which  he  found 
him. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  favourable  incidents,  when 
the  King  feemed  more  at  eafe  than  at  any  time 
during  his  reign,  an  unlucky  accident  was  very 
near  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  In  returning  from 
St.  Germain’s,  where  he  had  been  to  fee  his  children, 
having  with  him  in  the  coach  the  Queen,  the 
Duke  de  Vendofme,  the  Duke  de  Montpenfier, 
and  the  Princefs  of  Conti ;  the  horfes,  in  going 
into  the  ferry-boat,  fell  into  the  water,  and  pulled 
in  the  coach,  by  which  they  were  all  in  peril  of  0 
their  lives.  The  King;  delivered  himlelf  by  fwim-  The  K,'ns 

0  J  narrowly 

ruing;  the  Sieur  de  Chafteneraye,  with  great  diffi-  eicapes be- 

^  ing  drownsi 

culty,  drew  out  the  Queen  by  the  hair;  for  which 
fervice,  beiidcs  a  prefent  in  jewels  and  an  an¬ 
nual  pennon,  he  had  foon  after  a  company  of  the 
guards. 

The  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  i6th®’rt^of*c 
of  April,  gave  the  King  great  faiisfadtion,  as  it  for-  Orleans, 
tided  the  fuceefficn,  and  contributed,  as  he  con¬ 
ceived,  to  his  eafe  and  fafety,  from  a  perfuafion 
that  the  Spaniards  would'  be  lefs  inclined  to  enter 
into  intrigues,  when  they  faw  his  family  daily  in- 
creafe.  It  relieved  him  alfo  from  fome  other  in¬ 
quietudes,  and  made  it  lefs  neceflary  for  him  to 
diffemble  with  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  who  were 
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a_  d.  none  of  them  much  in  his  favour.  The  Prince  of 
Conti,  the  elded,  was  far  from  being  a  man  of 
great  parts,  and,  befides,  almoft:  deaf.  The  Prince 
of  Conde,  his  nephew,  who,  till  the  birth  of  the . 
Dauphin,  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  prefumptive 
fucceffor,  was  young  and  wild.  The  Count  de 
SoilTons,  brother  to  the  Prince  of  Conti,  did 
not  want  underftanding ;  but  he  had  a  kind  of 
Spanifh  gravity,  and  Was  fo  extremely  fenfible  of  his 
own  high  quality,  that  the  King,  who  was  of  quite 
a  different  temper,  had  never  any  affedtion  for  him* 
though,  upon  fome  occafions,  that  Prince  had  ren¬ 
dered  him  fervice.  The  difputes  in  his  councils 
Q  ran  fometimes  very  high  j  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
Sillery,  and  the  Secretary  Villeroy,  were  always  on 
one  fide,  and  the  Duke  of  Sully  on  the  other.  The 
latter  confidered  the  former  as  creatures  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  no  great  enemies  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  On  the  other  hand,  they  fometimes  made 
the  King  acquainted  with  the  murmurs  of  his  people 
aTainfl  the  taxes,  and  were  not  always  favourable 
to  Sully’s  projects  for  fqueezing  the  financiers,  an 
expedient  to  which  he  had  recourfe  almoft  every 
year ;  yet  many  of  them,  after  having  palled  many 
of  thefe  purgations,  died  immenfely  rich  ;  a  circum- 
fiance  which  fhows  to  how  a  great  a  degree  the 
poor  people  muft  have  fuffered,  fince  the  King  was 
alfo  in  pofieffion  of  a  greater  treafure  than  any  of 

The  King’s  |-j js  predeceflors.  The  Proteftants  held  this  year 
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the  Protea-  a  fynod  at  Rochelle,  where  the  Duke  de  Sully  ren- 
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dered  the  King  great  fervice ;  for,  though  many  of  ^  D. 
the  Proteftants  thought  him  too  little  attached  to 
their  party,  yet  they  feldom  heard  his  apologies 
without  being  convinced  ;  knowing,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  was  thoroughly  hated  by  all  the  zea¬ 
lots  of  the  Popilh  party,  and  by  the  remains  of  the 
Spanifh  fadion,  who  were  now  in  too  great  credit 
at  Court. 

The  great  affair  now  upon  the  carpet  was  the  l6°"- 
negociation  in  Holland,  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  Powers  immediately  concerned,  but  in  re- 
fped  to  France,  England,  and  more  remotely  to  all 
Europe.  The  King  and  his  Minifters  were  at  firffc  Truce  be- 
averfe  to  a  peace  ;  but  finding  that  Barnevelt,  and  oTtch  and 
the  Patriots  in  Holland,  were  bent  upon  it,  they  Spaiu" 
held  it  advantageous  for  them  that  it  fhould  be 
treated  under  their  mediation,  in  conjunction  with 
the  King  of  Great-Britain.  The  minifters  charged 
with  the  management  of  this  important,  affair,  on 
the  part  of  France,  were,  the  Preftdent  Jeanin,  and 
Monfteur  Buzenval,  the  former  one  of  the  beft  ne¬ 
gotiators  in  France,  and  the  latter  a'man  of  great 
abilities.  But  the  States,  believing  it  highly  ne- 
ceffary  to  convince  the  Spaniards,  that  they  had  not 
either  tired  out,  or  difobliged,  their  friends,  were 
very  defirous  of  concluding  a  new  defenfive  alli¬ 
ance  with  France  and  England,  that  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  they  had  fomething  to  truft  to,  in  cafe  the 
negociation  fhould  fail,  or  fhould  be  ill  obferved 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  in  cafe  it  took  effed.  This 
Vol.  III.  Y  affair 
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affair  was  drawn  into  a  great  length ;  but,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  his  Britannic  Majefty  not 
being  yet  ready,  fuch  an  alliance  was  concluded 
between  France  and  the  States-General,  being  in¬ 
deed  very  fuitable  to  both  their  interefts ;  for, 
though  the  Spanifh  power  was  much  declined,  and 
Philip  the  Third  had  not  either  the  fpirit  or  the 
appplication  of  his  father,  yet,  fo  long  as  any  of  the 
generals  or  ftatefmen  of  the  old  Court  remained, 
the  Spanifh  power  was  ftill  formidable  to  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  Henry,  therefore,  very  wifely  chofe  to 
have  the  dominions  of  the  States  for  his  barrier, 
and,  by  this  aCt  of  complaifance,  to  attach  them 
the  more  ftrongly  to  his  alliance,  which  was  fo 
much  the  more  neceffary,  as  their  naval  power  was 
becoming  every  day  the  more  confiderable,  in  which 
point  France  was  ftill  very  deficient. 

When  the  King  found  that  Barnevelt,  who  was 
the  oracle  of  the  States,  otherwife  inclined,  he 
changed  his  meafures ;  and,  fince  he  could  not  di¬ 
rect  a  war,  fent  his  minifters  to  manage  a  peace, 
in  which  they  aCted  with  great  dignity  and  difere- 
tion,  till,  finding  it  abfolutely  impracticable,  they 
made  another  turn,  and  negociated  a  truce  for 
twelve  years,  which  they  brought  to  bear  almoft 
againft  the  fentiments  of  both  parties.  Maurice, 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  very  quick  parts, 
temporifed  as  long  as  he  thought  the  negociation 
impracticable  ;  but,  as  foon  as  he  faw  it  was  likely 
to  be  brought  to  a  conclufion,  he  oppofed  it  vehe^ 
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tti&ntly,  yet  without  being  able  to  carry  his  point* 
After  all,  the  truce  was  concluded  upon  terms 
which  the  Spaniards  were  glad  to  accept,  though 
highly  advantageous  to  the  States,  their  fovereignty 
being  unequivocally  acknowledged*  This  mea- 
fure  was  very  honourable  for  the  French  minifters, 
more  efpecially  the  Prefident  Jeanin,  and  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Court  of  Great-Britain>  who  hoped 
to  obtain  part  at  leaf:  of  that  immenfe  debt  which 
was  due  from  the  United  Provinces. 

Unfortunately  for  Henry  there  was,  and  had 
been  for  fome  time,  a  Catholic  fa&ion  in  his 
council,  compofed  of  able  and  aflive  men,  who 
could  not  bear  to  fee  the  Proteftants  enjoy  the  pub¬ 
lic  profefiion  of  their  religion,  and,  in  the  perfon  or 
Sully,  the  peculiar  confidence  of  the  King.  Thefe 
people  had  infinuated  to  the  Queen,  who  was  a 
bigot  to  her  religion,  that  fhe  could  expeft  no 
fafety  to  herfelf,  or  to  her  children,  but  by  putting 
herfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics,  engaging  the 
King  to  change  his  fyftem,  and  finite  in  a  clofe 
alliance  with  Rome  and  Spain*  The  Queen  was 
the  more  ready  to  fall  in  with  thefe  fentiments, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  between  the 
Marchionefs  and  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  a  defire 
of  detaching  the  Catholic  King  from  the  fupport  of 
that  lady  and  her  family,  as  well  as  to  unite  the 
views  of  that  Court  to  her  own.  Whatever  the 
motives  were,  the  fatt  is  certain,  that  the  Queen 
had  her  agents  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  who  feemed 
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better  informed  of  what  paffed  in  the  French  ca® 
biner,  than  the  French  minifter  at  Madrid — a  cir- 
cumftance  which,  when  it  came  to  Henry’s  know¬ 
ledge,  affefted  him  exceedingly,  more  efpecially- 
when  he  faw  what  an  influence  it  had  upon  his  own 
fubjefts;  and  that  a  Jefuit,  who  preached  before 
him,  had  the  aflurance,  under  colour  of  refuting 
the  pofition  held  by  many  Proteftants,  that  the 
Pope  is  antichrift,  to  cry  out,  in  his  pulpit,  “  If 
the  Pope  be  truly  antichrift,  what  becomes  of  your 
abjuration  and  abfolution  ?  What  validity  is  the 
diflblution  of  your  marriage  ?  What  of  the  legality 
of  your  fecond  efpoufals?  Or  what  will  be  thought 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Dauphin  ?”  The  double 
marriage  was  the  common  topic  of  difcourfe  at 
both  Courts ;  and  yet  it  was  the  fartheft  of  any 
thing  from  the  King’s  inclinations,  who  feared  the 
friendfhip  of  Spain  more  than  the  refentment  of  any 
other  Power.  Thefe  circumftances  did  not  only 
difturb  and  diftraft.him  in  the  management  of  his 
own  affairs,  but  likewife  affefted  him  with  regard 
to  his  allies,  by  rafting  great  jealoufies  in  England 
and  Holland,  and  by  exciting  a  fufpicion  of  a  du¬ 
plicity  in  his  conduit,  which  very  much  leflened 
that  confidence  he  had  hitherto  been  treated  with 
by  both  nations,  and  which,  as  he  was  perfectly 
fincere,  he  had  undoubtedly  merited. 

Henry  was  perfuaded  that  the  Houfe  of  Auftria 
meant  nothing  lefs  than  univerfal  monarchy  ;  and, 
if  he  had  entertained  any  doubts  of  it  before,  the 
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projeds  they  concerted  with  Marfhal  Biron,  the  Ac¬ 
count  d’Auvergne,  and  Marfhal  Bouillon,  ap- 
peared  to  him  in  the  light  of  certain  evidence  :  he 
refolved  therefore  to  return  by  all  means  the  ufage 
he  had  received,  to  fap  the  very  foundation  of  this 
Houfe’s  greatnefs,  to  emancipate  the  German 
Princes,  to  reftore  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  to  their  entire  right  of  eledion,  to  cir- 
cumfcribe  the  Imperial  authority,  while  it  remained 
in  the  princes  of  the  family,  to  reftore  the  Eledors 
to  their  freedom,  and  to  prefcribe  to  Spain  the 
bounds  which  Nature  feemed  to  have  intended : 
but  he  knew  very  well  that  this  was  not  to  be  done 
while  France  remained  in  that  broken,  weak,  and  . 
embarraffed  condition,  exhaufted  in  ftrength,  her 
coffers  empty,  and  her  people  more  than  ever  prone 
to  difcord  and  difaffedion,  Fie  laboured  therefore 
to  remove  all  thefe:  difficulties ;  and  he  laboured 
with  great  fuccefs.  The  King  conceived  that  the  Henry’s  de- 
Powers  of  Europe  might  be  reduced  into  a  kind  bii/hing  a 
of  Chriftian  commonwealth,  by  rendering  them  as  2eraTpea«.* 
nearly  as  poflible  of  equal  ftrength ;  and  that  this 
republic  might  be  maintained  in  perpetual  peace, 
by  bringing  all  their  differences  to  be  decided  be¬ 
fore  a  fenate  of  wife,  able,  and  difinterefted  judges ; 
and  then  he  conceived  it  would  be  no  difficult  mat- 

i 

ter  to  overturn  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  Powers  was  to  be  fifteen,  viz.  the  Pa¬ 
pacy,  the  Empire  of  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Hungary,  Great-Britain,  Bohemia,  Lombardy, 
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Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Republic  of  Ve- 
nice,  the  States-Qeneral,  the  Swifs  Cantons,  and 
the  Italian  commonwealth,  which  was  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  States  of  Florence,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Mo¬ 
dena,  Parma,  Mantua,  and  Monaco.  In  order  to 
render  the  States  equal,  the  empire  was  to  be  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
the  Pope,  that  of  Sicily  to  the  Venetians ;  Milan  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  by  this  acquifition,  was 
to  become  King  of  Lombardy  :  the  Auftrian  Low 
Countries  were  to  be  added  to  the  Dutch  republic  ; 
Franche  Comte,  Alface,  and  the  country  of 
Trent,  were  to  be  given  to  the  Swifs.  By  this 
diftribution  Henry  referved  nothing  to  himfelf  but 
the  glory  refulting  from  fo  great  an  adtion,  and  the 
fatisfadlion  of  feeing  Europe,  or  rather  Chriften- 
dom,  freed,  for  the  future,  from  difcord  and  from 
v/ar.  Statefmen  of  a  cooler  turn  have  conceived 
this  in  the  light  of  an  agreeable  vifion,  contrived 
by  the  King  to  recommend  this  ferious  and  fingle 
fcheme  of  pulling  down  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  by 
uniting  in  it  princes  of  every  rank,  and  every  part 
of  Europe,  and  of  all  the  religions  which  held  the 
fundamentals  of  Chriftianity.  Henry  certainly  de- 
fpaired  of  either  peace  or  fafety,  fo  long  as  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria  poffelFed  the  power  of  hurting  him.  It 
was  this  confideration  that  gave  him  an  abfolute 
difrelifh  of  the  double  marriage,  which  appeared 
fo  defirable  a  thing  to  the  Queen,  and  fome  of  his 
council ;  whereas  he  intende4  to  marry  the  Dauphin 
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to  the  heirefs  of  Lorrain,  and  to  have  given  a  ^ 
daughter  of  his  to  the  Prince  of  Piedmont.  It  will  V — 
not  here  be  improper  to  explain  what  were  called 
the  ten  wifhes  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  which  he  fo 
often  mentioned,  that  thephrafe  became  pi overbiah 
He  faid  he  had  earneftly  defij-ed  of  God,  1.  His 
grace  and  fpiritual  afliftance ;  2.  The  prefervation 
of  his  fenfe  and  ftrength  to  the  hour  of  his  death  ; 

3.  To  fee  the  Proteftant  religion,  though  he  had 
quitted  it,  placed  on  a  fecure  bafis  ;  4.  To  be  fe- 
parated  from  his  firft  wife,  and  be  joined  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  fome  other,  with  whom  he  might  live  in 
peace,  and  educate  his  children  himfelf;  5.  To 
reftore  France  to  its  ancient  fplendour  ;  6.  To  re¬ 
cover  from  Spain  either  Navarre  or  Flanders  and 
Artois  ;  7.  To  gain  a  battle  in  perfon  againft  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  another  againft  the  Grand 
Seignior;  8.  To  reduce  his  Proteftant  fubjedls  to 
obedience  without  recurring  to  force;  9.  To  fee 
the  Dukes  ofEfpernon,  Bouillon,  and  Tremouille, 
reduced  to  implore  his  clemency  ;  10.  To  be  en¬ 
abled  to  execute  his  great  defign,  the  only  wilh  he 
concealed. 

But,  in  themidft  of  thefe  negociations  and  pre¬ 
parations,  another  incident  fell  out,  which,  it  is 
likely,  might  quicken  the  King’s  motions.  The 
King’s  pafiion  for  the  Princefs  of  Conde,  which  he  cefsofCondi 
purfued  with  all  the  vehemence  and  indifcretion  of 
a  young  man,  had  very  much  changed  the  face  of 
affairs  at  Court ;  for  the  Queen  and  the  Mar- 
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a.  d.  chionefs  de  Vernueil,  who,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  were  more  embroiled  than  ever,  being 
equally  provoked,  either  began  to  hate  one  an¬ 
other  lefs,  or  at  lead  deemed  to  do  do,  and  bent 
their  endeavours  to  defeat  the  progrefs  of  the  King’s 
new  amour.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  whofe  jea- 
loufy  didradted  him,  that  he  might  have  a  pretence 
for  withdrawing  the  Princefs  from  Court,  went 
into  Picardy  in  the  autumn,  and  left  her  at  Bre- 
teuil,  where  the  K;ng  going  to  make  her  a  vifit  in 
difguife,  his  folly,  by  accident  becoming  publicly 
known,  grew  the  common  topic  of  difeourfe  at 
Paris.  The  Prince,  returning  foon  after,  was  given 
to  underhand,  that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  thefe 
injurious  reports,  it  was  expedted  he  fhould  bring 
back  the  Princels  to  Court.  He  deemed  to  liden 
to  the  arguments  offered  on  this  head.  Having 
taken  all  the  precautions  neceffary,  he,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  going  to  fetch  her,  took  her  from  the 
place  where  Ihe  was,  and,  on  the  lad  day  of  No¬ 
vember,  carried  her  to  Landrecy,  in  the  territories 
of  the  Archduke.  At  this  dep  the  King  was  fo 
much  alarmed,  and  provoked,  that  he  indantly 
difpatched  Monfieur  Pradin,  captain  of  his  guard, 
with  fo  rough  a  meffage  to  the  Archduke  Albert, 
that  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  fhould  give 
them  protection,  and  would  have  probably  declined 
it,  but  that  the  Marquis  Spinola,  who  had  the 
confidence  of  the  Spanifh  Court,  determined  him 
to  change  his  condudt,  and  to  fend  for  them  to 
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BruiTels.  Upon  this  the  King  fent  the  Marquis  de 
Cceuvres,  who  was  a  great  favourite*  with  the 
Prince,  to  try  if  he  could  perfuade  him  to  return, 
and,  if  he  failed  in  that,  to  carry  away  the  Princefs. 
The  pretence  for  executing  this  fcheme  was  the 
command  of  her  father  the  Conftable,  that  Ihe 
might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Madame  d’Angou- 
lefme,  with  whom  flie  had  been  brought  up.  The 
plan  was  fo  well  laid,  that  the  King  thought  it  im- 
poffibleto  fail ;  and,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  molt 
unaccountably  told  it  to  the  Queen,  who  feemed  to 
be  very  well  pleafed  with  the  news,  and  certainly 
was  fo  with  the  difcovery.  This  Ihe  immediately 
communicated  to  the  Nuncio  Ubaldini,  and  prelTed 
him  to  fend  a  courier  immediately,  with  advice  of 
it,  to  the  Marquis  Spinola.  The  courier  arrived 
at  BruiTels  a  little  before  noon,  on  the  very  day  in 
the  evening  of  which  the  Princefs  was  to  be  carried 
away  j  and  the  only  expedient  that  could  be  found 
to  prevent  it,  was  for  the  Archduchefs  to  take  her 
immediately  under  her  own  care,  and  lodge  her  in 
the  palace.  The  King  bore  this  difappointment 
with  great  impatience  ;  and,  as  his  military  prepa¬ 
rations  were  carried  on  with  extraordinary  vigour  in 
themidft  of  thefe  tranfadlions,  it  is  no  meat  wonder 
that,  at  the  time,  the  world  in  general,  and  the  po¬ 
pulace  more  efpecially,  fhould  attribute  to  this 
amour  a  war,  the  reafons  of  which  they  did  not 
underftand,  or  that  this  opinion  fhould  be  coun¬ 
tenanced 
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tenanced,  after  the  King’s  death,  by  fuch  as 
were  wife  enough  to  penetrate  the  real  motives. 

The  new  year  difcovered  the  grandeur  of  the 
King’s  projed,  and  the  means  taken  to  carry  it 
into  execution  :  he  had  an  army  of  forty  thoufand 
men,  compofed,  for  the  moft  part,  of  old  troops, 
and  commanded  by  officers  of  great  experience, 
exclufive  of  fix  thoufand  Swifs  who  were  to  join 
them  on  the  frontiers,  and  four  thoufand  of  the 
Nobleffe,  who  were  to  attend  the  King  to  the 
army,  which  was  to  affemble  at  Chalons,  about 
the  middle  of  May.  The  negotiations  requifite 
for  the  general  league  were  conduded  with  the 
greateffc  filence.  The  Princes  of  Germany  held 
an  affembly  in  fpite  of  the  Emperor,  in  which 
they  approved  the  King’s  propofal  for  reflaring 
the  liberty  of  the  empire.  Tn  England  his  minifter 
met  with  no  lefs  fuccefs  ;  and  the  Italian  Princes 
Ihewed  a  ftrong  inclination  to  accept  the  offers 
that  were  made  them,  to  concur  in  his  defign. 

But  a  new  and  frefii  difficulty  ttarted  up,  which 
gave  the  King  infinite  concern,  and  diflurbed  him 
more  than  all  the  mighty  projeds  that  were  now 
upon  the  carpet  ;  this  was,  the  earned:  defire  the 
Queen  had  to  be  folemnly  crowned.  Whence  this  de¬ 
fire  arofe,  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  be  determined; 
but  that  fhe  ufed  many  plaufible  pretences,  cannot 
be  denied.  She  was  a  Princefs  not  eafily  diffuaded 
from  any  thing  fhe  had  once  refolved  upon ;  and 
the  King  was  not  of  a  difpofition  to  refute  her  re¬ 
quest, 
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quell,  though  it  was  ever  fo  much  againft  his  own 
fenle  of  things.  There  were  befides  many  other 
perfons  to  whom  a  ceremony  of  this  kind  was  very 
difpleafing,  particularly  Queen  Margaret,  who 
could  not  refufe  to  afiift  thereat,  without  injuring 
the  Queen’s  character,  or  be  prefent  without  aeba- 
fmg  her  own.  The  Count  de  Soiffons  had  his  dis¬ 
contents,  which  affedted  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  retired  from  Court.  However,  nothing  equalled 
the  King’s  difquiet,  more  efpecially  after  he  had 
given  the  orders  in  confequence  of  the  Queen’s 
importunity,  when  the  day  was  fixed.  If  we  may 
credit  the  Duke  of  Sully,  Henry  was  more  di- 
ftrefied  and  difordered,  with  the  thoughts  of  this 
coronation,  than  with  any  thing  that  had  happened 
to  him  through  his  whole  life.  He  went  fofar  as  to 
prefage  he  fbould  not  furviveit;  that  he  Ihould  never 
live  to  get  out  of  Paris,  where  he  thought  himfelr 
lefs  fafe  than  at  the  head  of  his  army  j  and  yet  he 
could  not  bring  himfeif  to  countermand  the  orders 
he  had  given,  or  to  refolve  not  to  take  a  fhare  in 
that  idle  pomp,  of  which  he  had  fuch  a  dread. 

It  was  fuppofed  that  this  arofe  from  the  rumours 
that  were  fpread,  of  confpiracies  formed  againlt  his 
perfon :  they  had  at  this  time  advices  from  more 
than  twenty  places,  that  fuch  a  defign  was  then  in 
agitation.  As  to  thefe  rumours,  and  a  variety  of 
prognoftics,  many  of  which,  very  poffibly,  were 
invented  afcer  the  tragedy  of  the  King’s  death,  we 
ih all  fay  nothing.  But,  with  refpect  to  the  King’s 
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apprehenfions,  and  the  public  rumours,  they  are 
fa<5ts  that  cannot  be  denied  j  and  therefore  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  mention  them,  though  they  are  matters 
for  which  we  can  give  no  rational  account.  The 
Duke  of  Sully  tells  us,  the  King  exprefsly  declared 
to  him,  he  had  been  forewarned  that  he  ftiould  be 
killed  in  fome  public  ceremony  in  a  coach  j  and 
that  it  was  this  circumftance  that  made  him  fo  much 
abhor  the  thoughts  cf  this  curfed  coronation  :  this 
was  the  reafon  of  his  flatting,  and  being  fo  much 
alarmed  even  at  the  flighted:  jolting  in  a  coach, 
though  he  had  the  greateft  fteadinefs  and  prefence 
of  mind  in  the  midft  of  the  moil  imminent  dan¬ 
gers.  • 

On  the  1 2th  of  May,  through  the  extreme  im¬ 
portunity  of  the  Queen,  folemn  proclamation  was 
made,  that  next  day,  which  was  Thurfday,  the 
Queen  would  be  publicly  crowned  at  Sr.  Denis. 
The  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed  by  Car-, 
dinal  Joyeufe,  with  all  pofiible  order  and  magnifi¬ 
cence;  the  Queen  appearing  extremely  gay  and 
well  pleafed.  The  Sunday  following  was  fixed 
for  her  public  entry  into  Paris  ;  for  which  vaft 
preparations  were  made,  many  triumphal  arches 
erected,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  parade  which 
Plenry  always  defpifed,  and  in  which  the  Queen 
delighted.  Next  morning,  which  was  Friday  the 
14th,  the  King  was  obferved  to  pray  longer  than 
ufual.  When  he  came  out  of  his  clofet,  he  fent  to 
the  Duke  of  Sullv,  to  defire  he  would  come  and 
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fpeak  with  him  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries; 
but,  being  informed  that  the  Duke  was  ill,  and 
thac  the  perfon  he  fent  had  found  him  in  the  bath, 
he  fent  him  another  meffage,  to  come  to  him  next 
morning*  but  in  his  night-gown  and  cap,  that  he 
might  not  catch  cold.  He  went  next  day  to  hear 
mafs  at  the  Feuillans,  followed  by  Raviliac,  who 
confeffed  his  intention  to  have  dabbed  him  there, 
but  faid  he  was  hindered  by  the  Duke  of  Vendofme. 
After  dinner,  the  King  converfed  fome  time  with 
the  Prefident  Jeanin,  and  Monfieur  Arnaud,  In- 
tendant  of  the  Finances,  about  fome  reformations 
he  intended  to  make.  After  they  left  him,  he  grew 
extremely  uneafy,  went  to  a  window,  and,  leaning 
his  head  upon  his  arm,  was  heard  to  fay  foftly, 
“  My  God,  what  is  this  within  me,  that  will  not 
fuffer  me  to  be  quiet  About  four  o’clock  he 
ordered  his  coach ;  in  which  having  feated  himfelf), 
he  placed  the  Duke  of  Efpernon  next  him,  on  the 
right  hand ;  at  the  boot  on  that  fide  fat  Medieurs 
de  Ravardin  and  Roquelaur ;  oppofite  to  them  fat 
the  Duke  de  Montbazon  and  the  Marquis  de  la 
Force ;  Monfieur  de  Liancourt,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Mirabeau,  fat  forwards.  The  coachman  afking 
where  he  was  to  go,  the  King  anfwered,  <c  Drive 
me  from  hence.”  Raviliac  followed  the  coach,  in¬ 
tending  to  have  ftruck  him  between  the  two  gates, 
but  was  hindered  by  finding  the  Duke  of  Efpernon 
where  the  King  u  fed /to  fit. 
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a.  d.  When  the  coach  was  without  the  court  of  the 
King’s  palace,  Henry  cried,  <c  Drive  to  the  Crofs 
of  Tiroy.”  When  he  arrived  at  that  place,  he 
faid,  “  To  St.  Innocent’s  church-yard:”  turning 
into  the  Rue  de  la  Ferroniere,  which  was  then  a 
very  narrow  (treet,  by  reafon  of  the  (hops  built 
again  ft  the  wall  of  St.  Innocent’s  church-yard, 
there  was  a  (top  occafioned  by  two  carts,  one 
loaded  with  wine,  the  other  with  hay.  The  King 
had  before  lent  away  his  guards,  and  ordered  the 
coach  to  be  opened,  that  he  might  fee  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  Queen’s  entry,  intending  afterwards 
to  have  driven  to  the  arfenal,  to  difeourfe  with  the 
Duke  de  Sully.  The  pages  who  followed  the 
coach  went  round  by  the  church-yard,  except  two, 
one  who  went  before  to  clear  the  way,  and  the  other 
Hi-  .flair,  ft°PPed  behind  to  garter  up  his  (locking.  Raviliac 
n«ion  by  took  this  opportunity,  mounted  on  the  wheel,  and, 
with  a  long  knife,  which  cut  with  both  Tides, 
(truck  the  King  over  the  Duke  of  Efpernon’s  (houl- 
der,  while  that  Monarch  was  liftening  to  a  letter 
the  Duke  was  reading.  The  King,  as  mod  writers 
affirm,  laid,  ce  I  am  wounded upon  which  the 
affaflm  (truck  him  again  with  greater  force;  fo  that 
the  knife,  penetrating  into  his  cheft,  divided  the 
vena  cavay  and  immediately  deprived  him  of  life* 
Some  fay,  that  he  made  a  third  (troke,  and  that  one 
of  the  lords  catched  it  upon  his  arm ;  but  this  cir- 
cumftance  is  liable  to  great  doubt.  They  were,  on 
the  contrary,  fo  little  acquainted  how  the  thing  was 
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done,  that  they  did  not  fo  much  as  fee  the  murderer ;  a.d. 
fo  that,  if  he  had  thrown  the  knife  under  the  coach, 
he  might  have  pafled  on ;  but  he  ftood  on  the 
wheel  like  a  ftatue,  with  the  knife  bloody  in  his 
hand  ;  till  a  gentleman  who  followed  the  coach, 
came  up,  feized  him,  and  was  going  to  put  him 
to  death  ;  when  the  Duke  of  Efpernon  prevented 
him,  crying  out,  **  Save  him,  on  your  life.”  He 
then  directed  that  the  coach-windows  fhould  be 
drawn  up,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  back 
to  the  Louvre,  giving  out  that  the  King  was 
wounded,  but  not  dangeroufly. 

As  foon  as  the  coach  came  to  the  palace,  the 
King  was  carried  into  his  cabinet,  and  laid  upon  a 
bed,  where,  asMezeray  fays,  the  corpfe  was  inftantly 
abandoned  by  all  the  great  people ;  fo  that  thofe 
who  had  a  mind  to  fee  him,  met  with  no  interrup¬ 
tion:  only  Monfieur  le  Grand  BafTompiere,  and  the 
Duke  of  Guife,  inftead  of  going  to  pay  their  court, 
went  to  wTeep  over  their  dead  mafter,  the  Duke  of 
Guife  embracing  him  pafiionately.  W hen  his  body 
was  opened,  it  appeared  that  he  had  two  wounds, 
one  flight,  and  the  other  mortal ;  but  there  is  fome 
doubt  which  was  the  firft  or  the  fecond.  All  the 
furgeons  and  phyficians  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
from  the  found nefs  of  the  vital  parts,  that  the  King 
might  have  lived  many  years.  His  entrails  were 
immediately  fent  to  St.  Denis,  and  interred  with¬ 
out  ceremony  his  heart  was  delivered  to  the 
Jefuits,  and  depofned,  according  to  his  defire, 
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d.  In  their  college  at  La  Fleche,  which  he  had 
founded:  the  body  was  embalmed,  in  order  to 
be  interred  with  the  accuftomed  ceremonies.  This 
melancholy  fcene  put  the  Dukes  of  Efpernon  and 
Eellegarde  in  mind  that  their  old  mailer  Henry  III. 
was  yet  uninterred  :  upon  which  they  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  Cornelia,  at  Compeigne,  and  having 
brought  away  the  coffin  from  thence,  caufed  his 
remains  to  be  buried,  with  great  honour,  at  Sr. 
Denis,  eight  days  before  thofe  of  his  fuccefibr,  by 
which  a  prediction  was  verified,  made,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  after  the  facl.  On  the  29th  of  June  the 
King’s  body  was  interred  at  the  fame  place,  with 
demonftrations  of  the  deepeft  forrow  amongft  the 
people,  and  with  the  univerfal  concern  of  thofe  in 
foreign  nations  who  wilhed  well  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe  and  the  Proteftant  intereft. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  TIenry,  the  fourth  of 
that  name,  and  the  full  of  the  IToufe  of  BoUrbon, 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  the  thirty-eighth 
of  his  reign  over  Navarre,  and  the  twenty-firll 
fince  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  France,  to 
whom  Grangers,  as  well  as  his  own  fubje&s,  gave 
the  furname  of  Great ;  which  was  certainly  due  to 
him  as  a  monarch,  though  not  as  a  man. 

Henry  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  rather  tall  than 
Ihort,  his  eyes  lively,  his  nofe  aquiline,  his  com¬ 
plexion  ruddy,  his  hair  brown  in  his  youth,  but 
begun  to  turn  grey  at- thirty-three.  He  had  an 
excellent  conftitution ;  and,  notwithflanding  his 
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free  manner  of  living,  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of 
health,  except  that  he  was  attacked  fometimes  by 
the  gout.  Fie  was  very  gallant,  and  an  exceeding 
good  officer.  He  was  naturally  familiar ;  but, 
when  it  was  neceffary,  could  put  on  a  very  ma- 
jeftic  air.  Upon  great  occafions  he  {hewed  that 
he  underftood  magnificence,  though  he  did  not 
love  it.  In  general  his  fpeech  was  frank,  and  his 
habit  plain.  He  was  naturally  eloquent,  wrote 
well,  and  with  great  eafe.  He  rallied  very  agree¬ 
ably  ;  and  he  bore  not  only  that,  but  even  reproofs 
without  impatience,  provided  he  thought  they  were 
v/ell  meant.  His  fortitude  enabled  him  to  over¬ 
come  ■,  and  by  his  dexterity  he  often  avoided  dan¬ 
ger.  He  loved  his  fubjedts,  and  did  many  things 
for  their  advantage  :  amongft  others  he  encouraged 
manufadhires  and  commerce,  countenanced  by  his 
authority  the  fending  (hips  to  the  Weft,  and  granted 
letters  patent  for  eftablifhing  an  Eaft-India  Com¬ 
pany.  With  thefe  great  qualities  he  had  alfo  great 
failings ;  amongft  which  his  paffion  for  women 
was  certainly  the  greateft.  However,  he  did  noc 
fuffier  them  to  govern  him,  to  recommend  or  dif- 
card  his  minifters.  He  was  likewife  too  favourable 
in  regard  to  duels ;  in  which,  though  he  made 
laws,  yet  he  treated  with  contempt  luch  as  paid 
refpedt  to  them.  He  had  a  great  paffion  for  play, 
which  had  terrible  confequences,  as  it  rendered 
this  deftrudtive  vice  falhionable,  which  is  alone 
fufficienr  to  throw  a  kingdom  into  confufion.  He 
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alfo  loved  money  ;  but  then  he  knew  how  to  ufe  it ; 
and  having  obferved  how  much  his  predecefiors 
fuffered  from  the  want  of  it,  he  was  defirous  of 
avoiding  thej^  misfortunes  by  a  contrary  conduct. 
He  had,  befides  thefe  failings,  a  mixture  of  levity 
and  vanity  in  his  temper ;  but  it  appears  from  his 
letters,  that  he  knew  his  own  foibles  as  well  as  any 
body ;  and  that,  how  ill  foever  he  fucceeded,  he 
ftudied  to  mend  them.  He  aftedted  popularity, 
and  he  acquired  it;  he  dilfembled  without  malice  : 
on  the  contrary,  he  pardoned  fo  readily,  and  fo 
fincerely,  that  his  bittereft  enemies,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  were  become  his  firmed:  friends.  By  his 
firft  Queen,  Margaret  of  Valois,  he  had  never  any 
ilfue ;  by  his  fecond,  Mary  de  Medicis,  he  left 
three  fons ;  the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  died  the  year  after  him,  and  John  Baptift 
Gallon,  who  bore  the  fame  title.  He  had  alfo 
three  daughters  ;  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  con- 
fort  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  King  of  Spain  ;  Chrif- 
tina,  who  efpoufed  Vidlor  Amadeus,  Duke  of 
Savoy ;  and  Henrietta  Maria,  who  became  Queen 
of  England  by  her  marriage  with  Charles  the  Firft. 

In  order  to  exhibit  a  particular  account  of  the 
murder  of  Henry  IV.  it  will  be  neceflary  not  only 
to  relate  the  fadl,  but  to  IheW  the  motives  from 
which  it  was  committed  ;  and  thefe  can  only  be 
deduced  from  the  chara&cr  and  fituation  of  the 
murderer,  with  which  it  is  therefore  proper  to  be¬ 
gin  this  relation. 
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Francis  Ravaillac,  the  Ton  of  a  pra&itioner  in  the 
law,  was  born  at  Angouleme,  diftant  from  Paris 
about  100  leagues.  When  he  was  very  young  he 
lived  with  one  Rofieres,  an  advocate  at  Angou¬ 
leme,  whom  he  ferved  as  clerk  and  valet-de-cham- 
brc.  He  lived  afterwards  with  feveral  attorneys, 
the  laft  of  whom  dying  while  he  was  in  his  fervice, 
he  took  a  little  lodging,  and  folicited  law-iuits  for 
himfelf.  This  pra&ice  he  continued  feveral  years, 
but  with  fo  little  advantage,  that  at  length  he 
quitted  it,  and  fubfifted  by  inftru&ing  youth. 

At  this  time  his  father  and  mother  were  parted, 
and  were  fo  indigent,  that  both  fubfifted  chiefly  on 
alms.  Ravaillac,  who  was  then  about  thirty  years 
old,  and  unmarried,  lived  with  his  mother,  and 
becoming  infolvent,  was  thrown  into  prifon  for 
debt. 

He  feems  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  gloomy 
difpofition,  and  enthufiaftic  turn  of  mind,  which 
his  misfortunes  heightened  to  a  degree  of  phrenzy. 
While  he  was  in  prifon,  he  frequently  fancied  him¬ 
felf  furrounded  with  fire,  fulphur,  and  incenfe  j  and 
the  fame  kind  of  del  ufions  continued  after  he  was 
releafed.  He  faid,  that  on  the  Saturday  night  af¬ 
ter  Chriftmas  1609,  having  made  his  meditations 
as  was  his  cuftom  in  bed,  with  his  hands  clafped  and 
his  feet  crofted,  he  felt  his  mouth  and  face  covered 
by  fome  invifible  agent,  and  was  at  the  fame  time 
urged  by  an  irrefiftible  impulfe  to  fing  the  pfalms 
of  David  j  he  therefore  lung  the  pfalms  Dixit  Do - 
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minus ,  Miferere,  and  de  Profundis ,  quite  through, 
and  declared,  that  he  Teemed  to  himfelf  to  have 
a  trumpet  in  his  mouth,  which  made  his  voice 
fhrill  and  loud  as  the  found  of  that  inftrument  in 
war. 

The  next  morning,  as  loon  as  he  got  out  of  bed, 
having  made  his  meditation  on  his  knees,  and 
committed  himfelf  to  God  as  his  manner  was, 
he  fat  down  on  a  low  chair  before  the  hearth, 
and  having  combed  his  head,  it  not  being  yet 
light,  he  perceived  one  of  the  (licks  dill  on  fire  : 
when  he  had  dreffed  himfelf,  he  found  part  of  a 
bundle  of  brufh-wood,  and  putting  it  on  the  (lick 
that  was  dill  burning,  he  kneeled  down  and  began 
to  blow  it,  in  order  to  kindle  the  whole  ;  by  the 
glimmering  light  of  the  fire,  which  brightened  as 
he  blew  it,  he  fancied  he  faw  on  each  fide  of  his 
face,  a  great  number  of  confecrated  wafers  or  hods, 
and  below  his  face  a  roll  of  the  fame  fize  with  that 
.which  the  pried  elevates  at  the  celebration  of  mafs 
Soon  after  he  became  a  lay  brother  of  theFeuillans ; 
but  his  habit  was  afterwards  taken  from  him  upon 
account  of  thefe  vifions,  which  gave  him  inexpref- 
lible  concern. 

While  his  mind  was  in  this  date,  he  often 
reflected  on  the  King’s  breach  of  promife,  in  not 
compelling  the  Hugonots  to  return  to  the  Catholic 
church ;  and  determined  to  go  to  Paris,  to  ad- 
monifh  him  not  to  negleft  this  duty  any  longer. 

He 
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He  accordingly  fet  out  from  Angouleme,  and  in  A;  D 
fourteen  days  arrived  at  Paris  :  when  he  came  thi- 
ther,  he  went  fe veral  times  to  the  Louvre,  and  applied 
to  many  perfons  to  introduce  him  to  his  Majefty, 
but  without  effect.  Among  others,  he  applied  to 
Father  Daubigny,  a  Jefuit,  after  having  heard  him 
celebrate  mafs  at  a  houfe  of  that  Order  near  St.  An¬ 
thony’s  Gate.  To  Daubigny  he  not  only  related 
his  purpofe  to  fpeak  with  the  King,  but  his  vi- 
fions,  and  his  defire  to  be  refcored  to  his  Order,  or 
to  be  admitted  among  the  Jefuits.  Daubigny,  ha¬ 
ving  heard  all  that  he  had  to  fay,  advifed  him  to 
put  all  thofe  things  out  of  his  head,  to  pray  to  God, 
and  tell  his  beads. 

Ravaillac  pondered  this  anfwer  in  his  mind,  but 
could  not  relinquifh  his  purpofe  of  fpeaking  to  the 
King ;  which,  however,  finding  it  impofiible  to 
execute,  he  went  to  Daubigny  a  fecond  time,  and 
fhewed  him  a  little  knife,  on  which  there  was  a 
heart  and  a  crofs,  telling  him  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  King  fhould  be  difpofed  to  make  war 
againft  the  Hugonots. 

Daubigny  regarding  him  as  a  lunatic,  difmified 
him  with  fome  flight  anfwer ;  and  he  ftill  loi¬ 
tered  about  the  palace  in  hopes  of  feeing  the  King. 

It  happened  that  fome  days  afterwards  he  met  his 
Majefty  in  his  coach,  near  St.  Innocent’s  church ; 
and,  his  defire  to  fpeak  to  him  growing  more  ar¬ 
dent  at  the  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  he  ran  to  the  eoach- 
fide,  and  cried  out,  "  Sire,  I  fpeak  to  you  in  the 
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name  of  our  Lord  Jefus  and  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
but  the  King  put  him  back  with  a  little  (lick,  and 
would  not  hear  him.  After  this  repulfe  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  defign  to  kill  the  King,  utterly  defpairing 
of  producing  any  effedt  on  bis  Majedy  by  admoni¬ 
tion  ;  but,  after  having  revolved  this  projedl  often 
in  his  mind,  he  came  to  no  determination  as  to  the 
execution  of  it,  and  after  fome  time  returned  to 
Angouleme. 

Here  he  continued  in  a  date  of  great  folicitude 
and  anxiety,  fometimes  confidering  his  projedt  to 
kill  the  King  as  meritorious,  and  fometimes  as  un¬ 
lawful  :  at  length,  however,  he  went  to  hear  mafs 
at  the  monadery  of  the  Francifcan  Friars  in  An¬ 
gouleme  ;  and  going  afterwards  to  confeflion,  he 
confefied,  among  other  things,  an  intention  to  mur¬ 
der,  but  did  not  fay  his  intention  was  to  murder 
the  King ;  nor  did  the  confefior  afk  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  account  of  the  fault. 

His  mind  being  dill  redlefs  and  perturbed,  he 
went  again  to  Paris;  and  when  he  entered  the 
city,  his  refolution  to  kill  the  King  returned  drong 
upon  him  :  he  therefore  took  a  lodging  in  the  fub- 
urbs  of  St.  James’s,  that  he  might  be  near  the 
Louvre.  This  lodging,  however,  for  fome  reafon, 
he  did  not  like,  and  went  to  a  neighbouring  inn, 
with  a  view  to  hire  a  chamber  there,  till  he  could 
execute  his  projedt.  It  happened,  that  in  this  inn 
there  was  no  room  for  him ;  but  while  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  man  that  kept  it,  he  cad  his  eye  upon 

a  knife. 
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a  knife,  Iharp  pointed  and  double-edged,  with  a 
whalebone  handle,  that  lay  on  the  table  j  and  a 
thought  inftantly  ftruck  him,  that  this  knife  was 
very  fit  for  the  execution  of  his  defign :  he  there¬ 
fore  took  an  opportunity  to  convey  it  under  his 
doublet ;  and  having  caufed  a  new  handle  of 
bucks-horn  to  be  put  to  it,  he  kept  it  in  a  bag  in 
his  pocket  near  three  weeks. 

But  after  this  he  faltered  in  his  refolution ;  and, 
at  length  renouncing  it  a  fecond  time,  he  let  out  on 
his  journey  home,  and,  as  he  went  along,  broke  the 
point  of  the  knife  with  which  he  had  intended  to 
commit  the  murder,  againft  a  cart  near  the  garden 
of  Chantaloup  :  but  when  he  came  to  Eftamps,  he 
heard  fome  foldiers  talking,  in  an  inn  at  which  he 
put  up  for  refrelhment,  about  an  intention  of  the 
King  to  make  war  upon  the  Pope,  and  to  transfer 
the  feat  of  the  Holy  See  to  Paris.  Upon  this,  his 
refolution  inftantly  and  irrefiftibly  returned ;  he 
went  out  of  the  houfe  immediately ;  and  having 
Iharpened  the  point  of  the  knife  that  he  had  broken, 
by  rubbing  it  on  a  ftone,  he  took  the  way  back  to 
Paris. 

After  he  came  to  Paris  a  third  time,  he  aflo^ 
ciated  only  with  Friars  of  his  own  country,  but  to 
them  he  did  not  reveal  his  purpofe ;  knowing 
that,  whenever  the  public  is  concerned  in  any  con- 
feftion,  the  prieft  is  obliged  to  reveal  it.  Hp 
feems  however  ftill  to  have  been,  in  fome  degree^ 
jrrefolute  j  for,  in  his  confefiion  to  a  Francifcap 
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Friar,  he  afked,  whether,  if  a  man  was  afiaulted 
with  a  temptation  to  kill  a  king,  and  Ihould  con- 
fefs  it  to  the  penitentiary,  the  penitentiary  would 
be  under  the  neceffity  of  revealing  it;  but  to  this 
queftion  he  received  no  anfwer,  being  interrupted, 
juft  as  he  put  it,  by  another  Friar  of  the  Order. 

Though  he  did  not  again  relinquifti  his  purpofe, 
yet  he  ftill  doubted  whether  it  was  not  finful;  fo 
that  he  would  not  receive  the  holy  communion 
after  he  had  determined  to  commit  the  fa<ft,  left, 
this  refolution  having  rendered  him  unworthy  of 
the  body  of  his  Lord,  he  fhould  receive  it  to  his 
damnation. 

Having  no  hope  of  getting  admifiion  to  the 
King  in  the  palace,  he  watched  with  unwearied  af- 
fiduity  at  the  gate  for  his  coming  out.;  and  having 
at  laft,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1610,  feen  him  into 
his  coach,  he  followed  it  to  the  place  where  he 
had  before  attempted  to  fpeak  to  him  and  been 
repulfed  :  here  the  coach  was  flopped  by  two  carts ; 
and  Ravaillac,  feeing  the  King  lean  on  one  fide  to 
fpeak  to  M.  Efpernon,  who  was  with  him  in  the 
coach,  was  fo  tranfported  with  enthufiaftic  phrenzy, 
that  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  fay  to  him  in  an 
emphatic  tone,  “  Now  is  the  time — make  hafte,  or 
it  will  be  paft upon  which  he  ran  up  to  the 
coach,  and  putting  one  foot  on  the  fpoke  of  the 
wheel,  raifed  himfelf  up,  and  drawing  his  knife  at 
the  fame  time,  ftruck  the  King  in  the  fide ;  but 
finding  that  the  knife  flopped  againft  one  of  the 
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ribs,  and  did  not  penetrate  the  King’s  body,  he 
repeated  his  ftroke,  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound 
near  the  fame  place. 

The  King  crying  out  that  he  was  Gain,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  thofe  about  him  was  immediately  turned 
on  Ravaillac,  who  was  inftantly  feized  by  one  Paul 
Nofter,  an  exempt  of  the  guards,  and  protected 
from  the  rage  of  others  who  would  have  cut  him 
to  pieces  upon  the  fpot. 

When  he  was  fearched,  there  was  found  upon 
him  a  paper,  on  which  was  painted  the  arms  of 
France,  with  a  lion  on  each  fide,  one  holding  a 
key,  the  other  a  fword,  over  which  he  had  written, 
in  a  diftich,  this  fentence, 

“  Do  not  fuffer  the  name  of  God  to  be  pro- 
“  faned  in  thy  prefence.” 

There  was  alfo  found  a  rofary,  and  a  piece  of  cofi- 
mary  root  in  the  fhape  of  a  heart,  which  he  had 
obtained  as  a  charm  to  cure  him  of  a  fever,  from 
the  Capuchins,  who  afiured  him,  that  there  was, 
in  the  infide  of  it,  a  piece  of  the  real  crofs  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  which,  however,  upon  breaking  ir, 
proved  to  be  falfe. 

After  fome  days  he  was  examined  by  the  Prefi- 
fident  and  feveral  Commifiioners  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  concerning  his  motives  and  his  accomplices : 
of  his  motives  he  gave  the  fame  account  that  has 
been  given  above,  and  fteadily  and  uniformly  de¬ 
nied  that  he  had  any  accomplice  or  abettor. 

During 
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^6)°*  During  his  examination  he  often]wept,  and  faid, 
that  though  he  believed  at  the  time  when  he  killed 
.the  King,  that  it  was  a  meritorious  ad,  yet  he  was 
now  convinced  that  he  was  permitted  to  fall  into 
that  delufion  as  a  punilhment  for  his  fins  ;  he  ex- 
prefied  the  utmoft  contrition  for  his  fault,  and 
implored  God  to  give  him  grace  fufhcient  to  con¬ 
tinue,  till  death,  in  good  faith,  lively  hope,  and  per- 
fed  charity. 

Being dill  urged  to  confefs  his  accomplices,  he 
replied  with  fome  indignation,  that  he  was  in¬ 
capable  of  undertaking  for  money  an  ad  which 
he  believed  to  be  wicked,  much  lefs  an  ad  fo  hei¬ 
nous  as  the  murder  of  his  prince.  He  anfwered 
all  other  queftions  with  great  calmnefs  and  humi¬ 
lity  i  and,  when  he  figned  his  confefiion,  he  wrote 
under  his  name  thefe  lines, 

Qu.e  toujour s  en  mon  cceur 
Jefus  Joit  le  vainqueur  / 

In  my  heart  let  Jefus  be  always  conqueror! 

In  a  fubfequent  examination  he  was  confronted 
with  Daubigny,  who  denied  that  Ravaillac  had 
ever  fpoken  to  him  on  any  account.  Ravaillac, 
however,  in  filled  on  the  truth  of  what  he  had  al- 
ledged,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  declared  he 
thought  Daubigny  a  good  man,  and  that  on  this 
occafion  his  fear  prevented  him  from  declaring  the 
truth. 


But 
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But  notwithftanding  the  conftancy  and  uni¬ 
formity  with  which  he  denied  having  any  advifer, 
abettor,  or  aflbciate,  he  was  ordered  to  be  put  to 
the  torture  of  the  broderquin. 

The  broderquin  is  a  ftrong  wooden  box,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  boot,  juft  big  enough  to  contain 
both  the  legs  of  the  criminal,  which  are  pur  into 
it,  and  a  wooden  wedge  is  then  driven  in  with  a 
mallet  between  the  knees ;  and  after  that  is  forced 
quite  through,  a  fecond  of  a  larger  fize  is  applied, 
and  fometimes  a  third  in  the  fame  manner. 

This  unhappy  creature  being  fworn,  was  placed 
on  a  wooden  bench,  and  his  legs  put  into  this  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  firft  wedge  being  driven,  he  cried  out, 
“  God  have  mercy  upon  my  foul,  and  pardon  the 
crime  I  have  committed  !  I  never  difclofed  my  in- 
tions  to  anyone.” 

When  the  fecond  wedge  was  driven,  he  faid, 
with  horrid  cries  and  Ihrieks,  “  I  am  a  finner;  I 
know  no  more  than  I  have  declared  ;  I  befeech 
the  Court  not  to  drive  my  foul  to  defpair:  O 
God !  accept  thefe  torments  in  fitisfa&ion  for  my 
fins !” 

The  third  wedge  was  then  driven  lower  near  his 
feet,  at  which  a  univerfal  fweat  covered  his  body, 
and  he  fainted.  Being  quite  fpeechlefs,  he  was 
releafed,  fome  water  thrown  upon  his  face,  and 
wine  forced  down  his  throat,  by  which  he  loon 
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A'  D>  recovered,  and  was  conduced  to  chapel  by  the 


executioner. 

He  was  then  left  with  two  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  that  they  might  perform  the  duties  of  their 
office  with  him,  and  to  them  he  again  declared 
upon  oath,  that  he  had  faid  all  he  knew,  and  that 
no  one  had  incited  him  to  commit  the  murder. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  May  27,  1610,  he 
was  brought  from  the  chapel,  and  put  into  a  tum¬ 
bril,  when  the  crowd  was  fo  great,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  the  archers  could  force  a 
paffage ;  and  as  foon  as  the  prifoner  appeared, 
that  vaft  multitude  began  to  load  him  with  exe¬ 
crations. 

When  he  had  afcended  the  fcaffiold,  the  two 
doctors  urged  him  to  think  of  his  falvation  now  at 
the  clofe  of  life,  and  to  confefs  all  he  knew ;  to 
which  he  only  anfwered  as  he  had  done  before. 
Fire  and  brimftone  being  put  to  his  right  hand, 
holding  the  knife  with  which  he  had  ftabbed  the 
King,  while  his  bread;  and  other  fleffiy  parts  of 
his  body  were  tearing  with  red-hot  pincers,  he  re¬ 
newed  his  cries  and  prayers.  Afterwards,  by  inter¬ 
vals,  melted  lead  and  fcalding  oil  were  poured 
upon  his  wounds  during  which  he  ffirieked 
aloud,  and  continued  his  fhrieks  and  ejaculations. 

He  was  then  drawn  by  four  horfes,  for  half  an 
hour,  by  intervals,  while  the  people  of  all  ranks 
continued  their  curfes.  Several  perfons  laid  hold  on 
the  roues  and  pulled  them  with  the  utmoft  eager- 
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nefs ;  and  one  of  the  Nobleffe,  who  was  near  the 
criminal,  alighted  from  his  horfe,  that  it  might  be 
put  in  the  place  of  one  which  was  tired  with  draw¬ 
ing  him.  At  length,  when  he  had  been  drawn 
for  a  full  hour  by  the  horfes,  without  being  dif- 
membered,  the  people,  rufhing  on  in  crowds, 
threw  themfelves  upon  him ;  and  with  fwords, 
knives,  (ticks,  and  other  weapons,  they  (truck, 
tore,  and  mangled  his  limbs ;  and  violently  for¬ 
cing  them  from  the  executioner,  they  dragged 
them  through  the  (treets  with  the  utmoft  eager- 
nefs  and  rage,  and  burnt  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  city. 

Regal t,  the  hiftorian,  fays,  that  there  were  two 
different  opinions  concerning  this  affaffination : 
one,  that  it  was  conduced  by  fome  grandees,  who 
facrificed  that  monarch  to  their  old  refentments ; 
the  other,  that  it  was  done  by  the  emiffarics  of  the 
Spaniards.  Letters  from  Bruffels,  Antwerp, 
Mechlin,  and  other  places,  were  received  before 
the  1 5th  or  May,  with  a  report  of  the  King’s  death. 
Though  nothing  occurs  in  the  examinations  of 
Ravaillac,  that  were  fir  ft  publifhed,  in  reference  to 
hisjournies  to  Naples,  and  other  places ;  yet,  as 
thefe  are  fet  down  as  certain  truths,  by  good  au¬ 
thors,  fo  there  are  probable  grounds  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  fidlitious,  It  appears  from  Sir 
Ralph  Winwood’s  Memorials,  that  Ravaillac  had 
been  not  long  before  at  Bruffels.  Amongft  other 
circumftances  that  created  a  very  great  doubt, 
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whether  the  afiaffin  fpoke  truth,  were  the  thing* 
found  in  his  pocket  at  the  time  he  was  feized ; 
amongft  which  was  a  chaplet,  the  figure  of  a  heart, 
made  in  cotton,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  faid 
there  was  a  bit  of  the  true  crofs,  but,  when  cut, 
there  was  none,  which  he  affirmed  was  given  him 
by  a  Canon  at  Angouleme  ;  a  piece  of  paper  with 
the  arms  of  France  painted  upon  it,  another  full  of 
characters,  and  a  third  containing  verfes  for  th« 
meditation  of  a  criminal  going  to  execution.  The 
Provofl:  of  Pluviers,  or  Petiviers,  in  Beauce,  about 
fix  miles  from  Paris,  had  faid  openly,  on  the  day 
that  Henry  IV.  was  murdered,  “  This  day  the 
King  is  either  flain  or  dangeroufly  wounded  after 
the  King’s  death  was  known,  he  was  feized,  and 
fent  prifoner  to  Paris  5  but,  before  he  was  examined, 
he  was  found  hanged  in  the  firings  of  his  drawers. 
What  increafed  the  fufpicions  grounded  on  this 
man’s  end,  was  his  having  two  fons  Jefuits,  and 
his  being  a  dependent  on  the  family  of  Monfieur 
d’Entragues. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIII.  SURNAMED  THE  JUST. 

'  >  \ 

Duke  of  Sully  refigns — Conchini  made  Mar  dial  of  France — rhe 
King  marries,  and  affumes  the  government — Rife  of  Luynes — 

A flafii nation  of  the  Marihal — Queen  Mother  retires — Luynes 
dies — His  hatred  to  the  Proteftants — Bifliop  of  Lucon  made 
Cardinal  Richelieu — His  hatred  to  the  Proteftants — Siege  of 
Rochelle — Mfrriage  between  Charles  I.  King  of  England, 
and  Henrietta  Maria  of  France — War  againft  the  Proteftants. 

As  foon  as  poffible  after  the  King  s  death,  the 
parliament  was  affembled ;  and  Louis  the  Thir- 
reenth,  though  only  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  was 
crowned  at  Rheimson  the  17th  of  October,  1610. 

His  mother,  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  made  Regent, 
with  a  Council  of  Regency.  The  famous  Marquis  Tj,e  Duk« 
de  Rhofny,  at  this  time  Duke  of  Sully,  who  had  re* 
been  the  great  minifter  to  the  late  King,  refigned 
in  a  very  little  time  after.  He  difapproved  of  the 
conduct  and  views  of  the  Queen  Regent.  The 
truth  is,  Ihc  was  a  very  artful,  mifchievous,  and 
malignant  woman  j  and  to  fuch  a  one  the  great 
mind  of  Sully  could  not  be  made  fubfervient. 

The  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  the  great  Lords,  at 
firft  made  great  profeffions  of  loyalty,  upon  th« 

„  King’s  affaffination  j  but,  in  a  little  time,  the  Court 
fell  into  great  confufion.  This  was  occafioned  by 
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Ai6m  t^ie  kat^  management  of  the  Queen  Regent,  who 
<-* v-*  was  entirely  governed  by  an  Italian  chambermaid, 
whofe  name  was  Eleanor  Galligai,  and  her  hufband, 
Conchini  Conchino  Conchini,  whom  ffie  got  made  Marlhal 
Sal'  of13'"  of  France,  by  the  title  of  Marlhal  d’Ancre;  and, 
Fnnce.  jn  par(;  aif0j ,  from  the  boundlefs  ambition  of  the 
Princes  and  Grandees,  who  could  not  fail  of  laying 
hold  of  fo  favourable  a  conjuncture  as  a  minority, 
to  render  themfelves  in  a  manner  abfolute  in  their 
refpeCtive  governments. 

This  bad  behaviour  and  immoderate  power  of 
theirs,  produced  many  and  great  inconveniences  to 
the  people,  who  were  equally  fleeced  by  the  Crown 
officers  as  by  thefe  Princes  and  Lords ;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  fometimes  mentioned  them  in 
their  fpeeches  and  manifeftoes  againfl:  the  Court,  yet 
they  never  thought  of  them  at  any  other  time,  but 
compromifed  their  differences  with  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  on  private  and  perfonal  conditions,  without 
taking  the  fmalleft  notice  of  the  public.  In  this 
manner  things  went  on  till  the  year  1615,  when  the 
The  King  young  King  efpoufed  Anne  of  Auftria.  By  this 
mairies.  match  the  courage  of  the  Court  was  fo  much  raifed, 
that  they  ventured  to  arreft  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  malcon¬ 
tents,  even  in  the  Louvre ;  and  how  bold  a  Itroke 
this  was  accounted  at  that  time,  may  appear  from 
hence,  that  Themines,  the  captain  of  the  guards, 
who  performed  it,  was  for  this  fervice  immediately 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Marlhal  of  France. 


The 
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The  King  was  now,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  major, 
fuppofed  to  have  the  direction  of  affairs  entirely  in 
his  own  hands  ;  but  they  were  much  more  10  in  the  gavem- 
thofe  of  Matfhal  d’Ancre;  and  none  were  buffered  ment* 
in  the  royal  prefence  who  were  fufpefted  of  having 
capacity  enough  to  talk  to  their  matter  on  proper 
fubje&s.  Yet  thefe  precautions  did  not  long  avail : 
there  was  a  young  gentleman  about  the  Court, 
whofe  name  was  Luynes,  who,  by  his  dexterity  in  Lu^es<  of 
hunting,  was  mightily  in  the  King’s  favour ;  and 
this  qualification  giving  the  Queen’s  favourites  no 
umbrage,  he  was  allowed  free  accefs  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  and  even  to  entertain  him  by  his  bed-fide, 
in  confidence  that  he  would  difcourfe  only  of 
trifles. 

But,  as  it  often  falls  out,  the  politicians  quite 
miftook  their  man.  Luynes,  inftead  of  horfes  and 
hounds,  talked  to  the  King  of  the  diffreffes  of  the 
kingdom,  the  difcontents  of  the  nobility,  and  his 
own  unworthy  ufage  j  all  of  which  he  imputed  to 
the  Marlhal  d’Ancre  ;  hinting  alfo,  that  as  he  had 
obtained  it  under  one,  he  might  think  another  mi¬ 
nority  the  mod  convenient  thing  in  the  world  for 
fecuring  his  greatnefs. 

The  King,  who  was  naturally  timorous,  needed 
nothing  more  to  drive  him  into  aftion ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  refolved  to  be  beforehand  w’ith  the  Mar¬ 
lhal  ■,  with  a  view  to  which,  orders  were  fent  by 
his  favourite  Luynes  to  Vitry*  captain  of  the 
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guards  to  arreft  him,  which  he  performed  April  14, 
1617,  as  he  entered  the  Louvre. 

Aflaffma-  The  Marfhal  ftepping  back,  as  if  he  intended  to 
jlianrali„the  have  drawn  his  fword,  received  inftantly  three  pif- 
tol-fhots ;  and,  dying  on  the  fpot,  his  corpfe  was 
afterwards  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  populace;  his 
wife  was  condemned,  as  a  forcerefs,  to  have  her 
head  cut  off,  which  was  executed  in  the  Place  de 
Grave;  and  Yitry  was  made  Marfhal  of  France, 
for  having  fo  thoroughly  executed  the  commands 
of  his  matter. 

-  We  may  from  hence  date  the  adminiftration  of 
Lewis  XIII.  who  had  hitherto  little  more  than  the 
title  of  King;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  was  almoft 
all  he  was  capable  of  having ;  but  however,  he 
thought  power  was  as  well  in  his  own  hands,  as  in 
the  Queen-mother’s  favourites ;  and  therefore  he 
threw  off  all  reftraints  of  that  fort  entirely.  The 
Queen-mother,  who  loved  governing,  or  rather  that 
thofe  who  governed  her  fhould  govern,  was  ex- 
1612.  ceedingly  difpleafed,  and,  in  the  year  1618,  retired 
thfrretire?0.'  with  the  Duke  d’Efpernon  into  Angouleme,  which 
proved  the  caufe,  or  at  lead;  the  pretence,  for  ex¬ 
citing  frefh  diforders. 

She  was  however  quickly  reftored  to  the  King’s 
favour,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  Bifhop  of  Lu- 
qon,  whom  fhe  had  brought  into  his  councils ;  and 
whofe  abilities  and  matchlefs  ingratitude  to  her 
who’  raifed  him,  made  him  fufficiently  known  af- 

i  terwards. 
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terwards,  when  he  obtained  the  title  of  Cardinal  A- 

l6l8. 

Richelieu.  U'V'*/ 

All  this  time  Luynes  continued  the  favourite, 
obtained  the  Conftable’s  ftaff,  and  was  as  powerful, 
and  confequently  was  as  much  hated  as  ever  Mar- 
fhal  d’Ancre  had  been.  The  Bilhop  of  Lu^on, 

.  as  yet  only  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  came  but 
flowly  into  credit  with  the  King,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  it,  by  writing,  or  at  leaft  caufing  to  be 
written,  the  Life  of  the  Conftable  de  Luna,  a  Spa- 
nilh  favourite  in  which  not  only  Luynes’s  cha¬ 
racter  was  very  freely  treated,  but  the  King  himfelf 
had  his  picture  drawn,  though  not  at  all  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage. 

By  thefe  arts,  but,  moil  of  all,  by  the  indifcre- 
tion  of  Luynes  himfelf,  who  was  ambitious,  vain, 
and  infolent,  he  funk  in  the  King’s  favour,  who 
only  looked  for  a  fair  opportunity  of  humbling  him : 

— but  fortune  fecured  her  child  from  falling,  by 
cutting  the  thread  of  his  life,  juft  while  he  enjoyed  Luynes  dies, 
the  greateft  plenitude  of  power. 

It  was  from  this  M'inifter,  that  the  King  firft  his  hatred 
received  that  plan  which  he  afterwards  purfued,  Pr0‘ 
for  weakening  and  deftroying  the  Proteftant  party 
in  his  dominions.  As  long  as  he  lived,  the  Con¬ 
ftable  aflifted  in  the  profecution  of  it ;  and  the  laft 
aCt  of  his  life  was  the  fiege  of  Monfleur,  towards 
the  end  of  which  he  died  j  but  the  notions  he  had 
put  into  the  King’s  head,  were  far  from  dying  with 
himi  and  notwithstanding  thofe  of  the  reformed 
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^6zo*  re^gi°n  had  great  ftrength,  and  continued  to  de- 
fend  themfelves  vigoroufly,  yet  this  power  gra¬ 
dually  declined}  and  they  were  glad  to  accept  of 
fuch  truces  as  the  King  would  grant  them,  in 
order  to  recover  themfelves,  and  recruit  their 
forces.  f 

s«2 *.  In  1622,  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  who  was  one 

the  principal  nobility  of  that  party,  fubmitted  to 
the  King,  after  his  Majefty  had  taken  Montpellier, 
and  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Guienne.  His 
Majefty  then  proceeded  to  Avignon,  and  exercifed 
there  all  a£ts  of  fovereignty,  which  had  not  been 
done  by  his  predeeefiors  for  a  long  time  before. 
He  went  from  thence  to  Grenoble,  and  fo  to 
ILyons  in  the  month  of  November  following,  when 
Biftop  of  the  Bilhop  of  Lu^on  received  the  Cardinal’s  hat, 
CardiLT* e  and  was  from  thenceforward  confidered  as  prime 
Rickeiieu.  minifter.-  He  in:  a  (hort  time  gained  fuch  an  afcen- 
dancy  over  his  matter,  that  he  was  more  diftin- 
guiftied  by  being  the  inftrument  of  his  miniftcr’s 
project,  than  as  the  ruler  of  fo  great  a  kingdom. 

This  Monafch  was  far  from  wanting  capacity, 
or  even  from  being  indolent ;  but  he  had  a  weak- 
nefs  of  conftitution,  a  natural  timidity  in  his  tem¬ 
per,  and  little  or  no  education  ;  fo  that  he  was, 
generally  fpeaking,  fenfible  of  his  unfitnefs  to  fuf- 
t-ain  the  weight  of  government,  and  was  glad  to 
devolve  it  upon  other  men’s  fhoulders  ;  but  then 
he  was  apt  to  grow  jealous  of  their  authority,  and 
repine  at  the  fight  of  that  grandeur  of  which  him- 

felf. 
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{elf,  and  that  too  for  his  own  fake,  was  the  foie  a.^d. 
author  and  caufe,  <-*ys< 

Hitherto  he  had  been  governed  by  a  favourite, 
of  very  limited  abilities  ;  but  his  new  minifter  was 
a  man  of  quite  another  caft,  He  had  a  capacity  as 
extenfive  as  his  miniftry  required,  and  a  fpirit  ca¬ 
pable  of  fopplying  all  the  defers  of  his  mafter. 

He  laboured  all  he  could  to  make  the  King  eafy 
and  great  j  he  indulged  his  foibles,  and  extended 
his  authority ;  but,  in  doing  this,  he  never  confi- 
dered  the  means,  whether  good  or  bad,  or  had  the 
leaft  concern  for  the  confequences. 

He  poffefied  his  mafter  with  an  opinion  that  his 
government  could  not  either  be  fecure  or  glorious, 
till  he  had  compafted  three  points.  The  ftrft  was,  t0H^ehp^ 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  Proteftants ;  for  while  they  teftants, 
fubfifted,  and  had  ftrong  towns  in  their  hands,  he 
was  mafter  of  only  a  part  of  his  fubje&s,  and  not  of 
his  whole  kingdom.  The  feeond  regarded  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  great  lords  who  were 
entrufted  with  the  government,  who,  forgetting  that 
they  owed  all  thofe  marks  of  diftindion  to  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Court,  were  very  apt  to  pick  quarrels 
with  the  miniftry,  and  to  turn  the  force  in  their 
hands  upon  their  benefadors.  In  the  third  place, 
he  ihewed  the  King  that  he  could  never  be  fafe 
at  home,  while  there  was  a  power  fuperior  to  his 
own  abroad,  more  efpecially  if  that  power  was  his 
neighbour. 

A  a  3  Is 
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In  fhort  he'infinuated,  that  ruining  the  Proteft- 
ants,  and  abafing  the  Nobility,  were  the  foie  means 
of  making  the  King  eafy  within  his  realm  ;  as  the 
reducing  the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  was  a 
point  abfolutely  neceflary  to  make  room  for  the 
Gallic  monarchy,  and  to  give  it  that  credit  with 
the  reft  of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  that  it  merited 
by  its  fituation  and  ftrength. 

The  King  faw  this  project  in  the  moft  advanta¬ 
geous  light  pofiible ;  for  it  fuited  exactly  with  his 
inclinations,  and  agreed,  in  every  refpet,  with  his 
manner  of  thinking.  He  had  been  bred  with 
ftrong  prejudices  againft  thofe  of  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion;  he  had  very  warm  refentments,  from  the 
ufage  he  had  met  with  from  his  grandees ;  and  he 
had  ambition  enough  to  defire  that  his  reign  fhould 
be  fignalifed  by  victories  and  conquefts. 

He  came  therefore  very  readily  into  the  propofals 
made  by  the  Cardinal;  and  conceiving  rightly 
enough  of  his  own  want  of  ftrength,  and  of  the 
bold,  enterprifing,  and  yet  folid  genius  ofhismi- 
nifter,  he  refolved  to  put  the  execution  of  his  plan 
entirely  into  his  hands,  and  to  give  him  all  the  affift- 
ance  his  authority  could  fupply,  for  bringing  it,  in 
every  refpet,  to  full  perfection. 

He  began  with  the  Proteftants ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  treated  them,  was  fuch,  that  they  faw 
plainly  enough  what  they  had  to  expect ;  and  there¬ 
fore  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  for  their  own 
protection  and  prefervation.  They  knew  they  had 

a  title 
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a  title  to  their  privileges  by  the  laws ;  and,  when  ^d. 
force  was  made  ufe  of  to  overturn  thGfe  privileges, 
they  thought  it  both  reafonable  and  juft  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  fame  method  for  their  defence. 

To  render  this  the  more  effectual,  they  found  it 
neceffary  to  apply  themfelves  to  their  neighbours 
of  tha  fame  religion  for  affiftance,  which  was  pro-* 
mifed  them  by  King  Charles  I.  of  GreaNBritain, 
though  he  married  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty’s 
filler.  The  French  King  perfifted,  however,  in 
the  refolution  to  execute  his,  or  rather  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s,  lcheme  ;  and  accordingly  laid  fiege  to  Ro- siege  of  Ro¬ 
chelle,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  the  hands  of 
Proteftants,  and  a  very  convenient  port,  by  which, 
fo  long  as  it  continued  in  their  hands,  .they  might 
always  receive  fuccours  from  England. 

This  liege  lafted  a  whole  year,  in  which  time 
the  Englilh  made  two  fruitlefs  attempts  to  relieve 
it ;  and  the  place  was  at  laft  taken  by  a  contri¬ 
vance  of  the  Cardinal,  who  commanded  the  King’s 
army  in  chief,  and  had  two  lieutenant-generals  to 
aft  under  him  ;  for  he  found  means  to  run  a  dyke 
acrofs  the  canal  by  which  they  received  provifions 
and  fuccours,  though  with  infinite  labour,  ex¬ 
pence,  and  trouble;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  were 
forced  to  furrender,  and  fubmit  themfelves  to  the 
King’s  mercy,  who  entered  the  place  with  triumph 
Nov.  i,  1628. 

By  this  blow,  the  Proteftants  in  France  were 
brought  fo  low,  that  many  of  their  great  men  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
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A  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  fome  time  de¬ 
pending  between  Charles  PrinQe  of  Wales,  and  the 
between  Princefs  Henrietta  Maria,  the  youngeft  filler  of 
fnd^Henrii  *he  &ng*  The  Earls  of  Holland  and  Carlifle 
ctw-  were  fent  over  ambaffadors  from  England  upon  this 
occafion.  The  nature  of  the  thing  made  it  requi- 
fite  to  put  the  Cardinal  at  the  head  of  the.  com¬ 
mittee  of-council  who  were  to  manage  this  alli¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  great  addrefs  he  lhewed  in  conduc¬ 
ing  this  affair,  which  was  violently  oppofed  by  the 
Court  of  Rome,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
adminiftration.  Vieuville  h^d  4ong  affeCed  that 
poll ;  and,  by  endeavouring  either  to  ruin  or  re¬ 
move  fuch  as  he  difliked,  excited  fuch  a  number  of 
complaints,  that  the  Cardinal  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  difpoffefs  him  in  the  King’s  favour,  and 
even  to  fend  him  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Amboife. 
On  his  difgrace,  Marillac  came  into  the  direction  of 
the  finances :  but  the  Cardinal  took  care  to  have 
fuch  a  diftinC  account  of  all  their  departments, 
that  the  leffer  minifters  hpd  it  not  in  their  power  to 
conduft  things  at  their  pleafure,  or  to  difpute  the 
orders  of  the  Cardinal,  any  more  than  of  the  King. 
Though  he  difgraced  his  rivals,  or  rather  procured 
their  difgrace,  he  paid  a  proper  regard  to  the 
merit  of  their  plans ;  and  on  this  fcore  he  adopted 
that  of  Luynes  for  the  fupprelfion  of  the  Proteft- 
ants,  provoking  them,  by  the  breach  of  feveral 
articles  of  the  laft  treaty,  to  take  up  arms,  that 
they  might  be  faid  to  bring  the  war  upon  them- 
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felves.  From  the  like  motive  he  purfued  the  AD* 

r  •  .  l6tt. 

meafures  which  Veauville  had  begun,  tor  giving  a  s — , — < 
new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  where,  though 
a  treaty  had  been  entered  into  with  the  Venetians 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  abafing  the  power  of 
the  Spaniards,  yet  hitherto  nothing  had  been  done 
towards  carrying  it  into  execution  :  but  Richeliet? 
no  fooner  entered  into  power,  than  he  fent  the 
Marquis  deCceuvres,  with  the  title  of  Ambafiador- 
Extraordinary,  to  theGrifons,  where,  inftead  of  ne- 
gociating,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and,  expelling  the  Pope’s  troops,  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  Valteline.  This  tranfadlion  opca- 
fioned  fome  warm  expollulations  at  Rome,  which* 
however,  made  no  impreflion  upon  Richelieu,  whq 
roundly  told  the  nupcio,  that  he  had  the  chara&er 
of  the  King’s  minifter,  as  well  as  a  prince  of  the 
church,  and  that  he  meant  to  fupport  both :  it  pro¬ 
duced  as  llrong  expollulations  on  the  fide  of  th? 
Spaniards;  but  the  Cardinal  jraving  concluded  4 
treaty  of  fubfidy  with  the  States-general,  and  know¬ 
ing  how  well  the  Engljlh  were  difpofed  to  enter 
into  a  league  againll  Spain,  was  as  little  moved  by 
them. 

As  the  prudence  and  political  Ikill  of  the  Mi- 
niller  had  been  exercifed  in  the  preceding  year,  fo 
his  courage  and  diligence  were  employed  in  this, 
both  by  a  civil  and  a  foreign  war.  Meanwhile, 
the  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Pri«cefs  Henrietta  Maria,  was  celebrated  with 

great 
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5reat  pomp,  on  the  12th  of  May  ;  the  nuptial  be- 
nediclion  being  given  by  the  Cardinal  de  Rochefou- 
cault,  the  Duke  de  Cnevreufe  being  proxy  for 
Charles,  now  become  King  of  England.  Her  Britan¬ 
nic  Majefty  quitted  that  city  foon  after,  and  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Court  to  Amiens,  where  fhe  was  met 
by  Buckingham,  the  King’s  great  confident,  who, 
upon  this  occafion,  behaved  fo  imprudently,  as  to 
incur  the  deep  refentment  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  the  general  hatred  of  the  French  nation. 

If  we  credit  the  French  hiftorians,  the  fecond 
war  with  the  Proteftants  in  this  reign  was  begun  by 
Monfieur  de  Soubife,  even  without  the  concurrence 
of  his  own  party,  in  contempt  of  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity,  and  in  a  time  of  full  peace.  The  truth  of  the 
Wjragi;niimatter ’s  f^s;  by  the  treaty  of  Montpellier  that 
the  Proteft-  town  was  to  be  lefc  free,  and  Rochelle  in  the  fame 

ants* 

condition  as  before  the  war;  bur,  notwithftanding 
this  article,  a  garrifon  had  been  hitherto  left  in  the 
former,  and  Fort  Lewis,  which  had  been  ereCled 
during  the  war,  had  a  ftrortg  garrifon  left  in  it  to 
curb  the  latter.  But  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
fecond  rupture  was  the  equipping  a  fquadron  of 
the  King’s  fhips,  in  the  port  of  l’Orient,  in  order 
to  block  up  Rochelle;  in  this  critical  fituation 
Monfieur  de  Soubife  offered  with  a  few  fhips  to 
enter  that  port,  take  or  deftroy  the  veffels  he 
found  there,  and  ruin  the  magazines  prepared 
for  their  deftru&ion.  He  co-nfentcd,  in  cafe  he  mif- 
carried,  to  be  difowned,  choofing  rather  certain  ruin 

to 
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tc  himfelf,  than  to  hazard  the  Proteftant  intereft. 
His  enterprife  was  betrayed}  he  executed  it  not- 
withftanding.  He  entered  the  port,  took  the 
(hips,  and,  after  being  blocked  up  there  many 
weeks,  with  the  advantage  of  a  ftrong  wind  forced 
a  paflage,  and  carried  out  his  own  fquadron  and 
his  prizes,  except  two  that  were  loft. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  maritime 
powers  being  then  in  alliance  with  France,  a  fleet 
compofed  of  French,  Englifh,  and  Dutch  (hips, 
attacked  that  of  Rochelle,  and  after  reduced  the 
iflands  of  Rhe  and  Oleron.  However,  the  cla¬ 
mours  of  the  Englilh  nation  having  obliged  King 
Charles  to  promife  fuccour  to  the  Rochellers,  the 
Earl  of  Holland  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  were  fent 
over  to  mediate  a  peace,  which  had  been  already 
granted  to  the  reft  of  the  Reformed.  They  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  negotiation  ;  and  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  confent  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth, 
became  guarantee  for  the  performance  of  it  $  of 
which  the  principal  article  was,  that  Fort  Lewis 
(hould  be  demolifhed  in  fix  month's;  fo  that,  not- 
withftanding  their  loftes  by  the  war,  the  Prorpftaids 
were  gainers  by  the  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XUl, 

.CONTINUATION  OF  THE  REIG^I  OF  LOUIS  XIII. 

Peace  made  by  the  Pope — Vicious  chara&er  of  the  French 
Court — Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans — Confpiracy 
againft  the  Cardinal— AlTembly  of  the  Notables— Richelieu 
made  Grand  Mailer  of  the  Marine — His  views— Duke  of 
Buckingham  comes  to  France — Richelieu  makes  treaties  with 
Spain  and  Holland- — Englilh  fleet  fent  to  Rochelle— Siege  of 
Rochelle — Rochelle  taken — New  Duke  of  Mantpa— Pafs  of 
"Vuza  forced — Duke  of  Rohan  fubmits— French  army  fent  ta 
Italy — Firft  appearance  of  Majarine— Cafal  taken— The 
Cardinal  in  danger — Cabals  at  Court— Treaties  with  Swe¬ 
den  and  Bavaria — Queen-mother  flies  to  Flanders— The  Car¬ 
dinal  made  a  Duke — Montmorency  beheaded. 

The  war  in  Italy  was  parried  on,  by  the  French, 
only  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Puke  of  Savoy ;  nomi¬ 
nally  againft  the  Genoefe,  but  in  reality  againft  the 
pe»ce  made  Spaniards.  The  Pope,  obferving  that  this  war 
tythtPopc.  wouid  bring  on  a  war  between  France  and  Spain, 
interpofed  warmly  and  fmcerely  to  prevent  a  rup¬ 
ture  between  the  two  Crowns  j  and  next  yeap 
1625.  (1625),  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Mon- 

gon ;  by  which  the  foyereignty  of  the  Valteline 
y/as  feepred  to  the  Grifons,  the  pafies  were  left  to 
their  difpofition,  and  the  exercife  of  the  Pppifti 
|eligion  excluftvely  was  eftabli$ied  i  which  terms 
l  '  were 
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were  not  thought  very  favourable  to  the  allies  of 
France. 

The  Cardinal  incurred  the  hatred  of  all  the 
jbartifarts  of  Spain,  by  entering  into  the  war  of 
Italy  i  and,  by  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  he  ex- 
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afperated  the  allies  of  France.  In  truth,  there  vkiouseha-- 
never  was  a  cou  rt  in  which  men  were  more  attached d,e 
to  their  interefts  and  their  vices,  or  had  lefs  tinc¬ 
ture  of  honour,  virtue,  and  religion,  than  this. 

The  King  had  been  very  early  jealous  of  his  bro^* 
ther,  and  that  from  the  meaneft  principle  poffible, 
the  apprehenfion  of  fuperior  parts.  The  Sieur  de 
Breves,  his  governor,  was  removed  without  any 
realon  given  ;  and  the  care  of  him  was  committed 
»o  Colonel  Ornano,  who  acquired  an  influence 
Over  him  by  a  condefcenfion  fatal  to  perfons  of  his 
rank.  To  gratify  his  own  ambition,  he  put  him 
upon  demanding  entrance  into  the  council  of  ftate 
when  he  was  fcarce  fixteen  j  and  it  was  for  this 
preemption  that  Ornano  was  arrefted.  Monfieur 
exprefied  great  concern;  upon  which  he  was  fet  at 
liberty,  and  reftored  to  his  office  ;  notwithftanding 
which  favour,  Ornano  now  fet  the  Duke  at  the 
head  of  a  party  that  was  formed  againft  the  Car¬ 
dinal. 

The  late  King,  upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of'Marfhg-  of 
Montpenfier,  who  left  an  only  daughter,  had  ex- 
prefled  a  defire,  that,  if  his  fon  lived,  he  Ihould 
marry  her,  as  a  princefs  of  the  blood,  and  one  of 
tliegreateft  heirdfes  in  France.  The  Queen-mo¬ 


ther 
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ther  had  this  match  always  in  view  ;  the  Cardinal 
promoted  it  for  that  reafon ;  the  Duke  of  Guife, 
who  had  married  the  Duchefs-dowager  of  Mont- 
penfier,  was  very  defirous  of  it  like  wife.  The 
cabal  formed  againft  it  atfted  only  from  motives  of 
intereftand  ambition.  At  the  head  of  it  was  the 
Queen,  afraid  of  feeing  the  ifiue  of  that  marriage, 
when  (he  had  none  of  her  own  :  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  went  into  this  oppofition,  out  of  refentment 
to  the  late  peace  ;  and  offered  Monfieur,  fecretly, 
by  the  Abbe  Scaglia,  his  ambaffador,  the  young 
Princefs  of  Mantua,  his  grand-daughter.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Count  de  SoifTons  were 
vehemently  againft  it,  from  the  common  motive  of 
its  removing  them  farther  from  the  fucceflion;  the 
Duke  of  Vendofme,  and  his  brother  the  Grand 
Prior,  from  their  hatred  of  the  Cardinal ;  and  many 
others  from  the  fame  principle.  The  King  him- 
lel f,  from  the  natural  jealoufy  of  his  temper,  was 
atfirft  little  inclined  to  it;  but  his  favourite,  Bar- 
radas,  having  hinted  that  there  was  a  fa&ion 
formed,  which  had  in  view  the  (hutting  him  up  in 
a  monaftery,  placing  his  brother  on  the  throne,  and 
marrying  him  to  the  Queen,  he  changed  his  opi¬ 
nion,  and  became  very  warm  in  favour  of  the 
Princefs  of  Montpenfier.  In  order  to  engage 
Ornano  to  employ  his  influence  with  Monfieur, 
he  was  promifed  the  ftaff  of  Marfhal  of  France 
and  this  promife  giving  his  pupil  a  fair  occafion, 
he  prefTed  the  performance  of  it  fo  vehemently, 

that 
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that  it  was  granted  him  in  the  beginning  of  April,  a.  d.  . 
Neverthelefs,  he  entered  into  thefcheme  formed  by 
the  Abbe  Scaglia  to  murder  the  Cardinal  at  a  hunt-  aga°;"f|ir^ 
ing  match,  which  was  prevented  by  the  information  CardmaL 
of  the  Count  of  Chalais,  mafter  of  the  wardrobe  to 
the  King,  who  was  drawn  into  it  by  his  miftrefs, 
the  Duchefs  of  Chevreufe.  The  Cardinal  avoided! 
the  danger,  and  concealed  the  intelligence.  Soon 
Marlhal  de  Ornano  was  arrefted,  and  fent  to  the 
Baftille — a  ftep  which  irritated  Monfieur  extremely. 

He  demanded  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Whether  it 
was  done  by  his  advice  ?  “  Yes,  Sir,”  anfwered 

the  Cardinal,  {f  I  was  one  of  thofe  who  advifed  it.” 
Monfieur,  by  the  advice  of  his  confederates,  and 
particularly  of  the  Count  of  Chalais,  whom  the 
Duchefs  had  again  engaged,  formed  a  new  ddign 
of  feizing  the  perfon  of  the  Cardinal,  and  exchan¬ 
ging  him  for  the  Marlhal  de  Ornano  i  but  this 
likewife  proved  abortive.  The  King  making  a 
journey  to  Blois,  and  leaving  Richelieu  behind,  an 
opinion  prevailed,  that  he  was  difgraced  j  but  this 
was  only  a  feint  to  draw  the  Duke  of  Vendofme 
thither,  who,  with  his  brother  the  Grand  Prior, 
was  arrefted,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of 
Vincennes.  The  Count  de  Chalais  was  likewife 
leized ;  Deageant,  Modena,  and  fome  others, 
were  fent  to  the  Baftille ;  upon  which  the  Count 
0  de  Soiffons  withdrew  from  Court,  and  foon  after 
retired  into  Italy. 


.  Monfieur 
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A-  D-  Mohfieur  being  left  to  himfelf,  and  the  Princefs 
of  Montpenfier  corning  to  join  the  Court  at  Nantes, 
he  either  conceived  a  fudden  paffion  for  her,  or 
thought  to  fofceri  his  brother  by  his  marriage, 
which  he  concluded  privately,  on  the  6th  of  Auguft, 
Cardinal  RiCehlieu  giving  the  nuptial  benediction. 
In  refpeCt  to  himfelf,  it  had  very  good  effe&s  i 
the  duchies  of  Orleans  and  Chartres,  and  the 
county  of  Blois,  were  fettled  upon  him  as  his  ap¬ 
pendage  i  the  Prihcefs  brought  him  the  duchies  of 
Montpenfier  and  Ghatelierault ;  and  he  had  alfo 
very  confiderable  penfions  affigned  on  the  trea- 
fury  :  but,  with  relpeCt  to  his  friends,  it  wrought 
no  fuch  favourable  operations  as  he  expedted.  A 
fpecial  commiflion  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the 
Count  de  Chalaisj  by  which  he  was  condemned  as 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  Chalais,  either  through 
hopes  of  life,  or  weaknefs  of  mind,  made  a  very  ample 
confeffion,  which  availed  him  nothing  ;  for  he  loft 
his  head,  and  died  with  great  fteadinefs  and  con- 
ftancy.  Marfhal  Ornano  would  have  probably 
fhared  the  fame  fate,  if  he  had  not  died  of  a  fever 
and  retention  of  urine  in  the  Baftille.  The  ene¬ 
mies  of  Richelieu  fay,  that,  as  he  was  enamoured 
of  the  Duchefs  of  Chevreufe,  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his 
refentment  on  this  occafion  }  and  that  his  intrigues 
in  this  affair  were  as  inexcufable  as  the  conduft  of 
the  confpirators :  be  that  as  it  will,  he  turned  the> 
ftorm  his  enemies  had  raifed,  upon  themfelvesi 
eftablifhed  himfelf  more  firmly  than  ever  in  his 

admini- 
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Itration  ;  created  an  opinion  in  the  King,  that  his 
power  was  abfolutely  requifite  to  his  Majefty’s 
prefervation  and  procured,  lor  the  fafety  of  his 
own  perfon,  a  new  and  very  lingular  prerogative,  by 
having  guards  aligned  him,  who  accompanied 
-  him  even  to  Court,  as  wed  as  every  other  place  he 
went  to. 

Although  the  confpiracy  was  deftroyed,  yet  it 
was  followed  by  difagreeabie  circupnftances.  The 
Duchefs  de  Chevreufe,  the  widow  of  the  Confta- 
ble  Luynes,  for  whom  the  King  had  once  a  ftrong 
affedlion,  and  who,  after  fne  was  hated  by  him, 
had  an  abfolute  influence  over  his  Queen,  retired 
into  Lorrain,  and  fet  on  foot  frdh  intrigues.  The 
Count  de  Soifidns  was  not  idle  at  Rome  ;  but  the 
perfon  who  did  the  mod  inifchief  v/as  the  Abbe 
Scaglia,  whom  his  m after,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
fent  over  into  England,  where  he  wrought  himfelf 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  induced  him  to  prevail  upon  the  King  his 
mailer  to  fend  home  ail  the  Queen’s  French  fer- 
vants,  except  a  chaplain;  a  ftep  which  produced 
fuck  a  miiunderftanding  between  the  Courts,  as 
obliged  Louis  Kill,  to  lend  over  Marlhal  Bafifom- 
piere  to  negociate  a  reconciliation.  This  artful 
Italian,  bent  upon  exciting  a  war  between  the  two 
nations,  induced  tire  lame  Englifti  favourite  to 
enter  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  Duke  of  Ro¬ 
han  ;  and  the  pretence  of  his  Britannic  Majefty’s 
being  guarantee  or  ti.e  laft  treaty  with  the  Proteft- 

Vci-  111.  ,  B  b  ants. 
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^  D-  ants,  gave  him  fuch  hopes  as  proved  the  fource  of 

i— - v~>~t  frefh  troubles. 

1626.  T owards  the  end  of  the  year,  there  was  an  af- 

Ui^NotaLief fern t>ly  of  the  Notables  held  at  the  Thuilleries  5 
from  v/hence,  though  great  things  were  expedled, 
yet  very  little  was  produced,  except  an  edi£t  againfl 
duels,  by  which  the  offenders  were  degraded  from 
their  nobility. 

Richelieu  informed  the  King  of  the  bad  date  of 
his  marine,  and  at  the  fame  time  put  the  King 
upon  removing  the  Duke  of  Montmorency,  who 
was  admiral;  which  was  done;  and  then  the 
office  was  fuppreffed,  as  was  like  wife  that  of 
Condable.  by  an  edict  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  It  was  never  intended  to  revive  the  latter  ; 

Richelieu  km  the  affairs  of  the  marine  were  immediately 
m3de  Ci-aiyi  committed  to  i  i  dinal  Richelieu,  who,  fome 

Ms  ft  er  of  the 

Marine.  months  after,  Had  in  effedt  the  power  of  Admiral 
conferred  upon  him,  with  the  title  of  Grand- 
Mafter  and  Superintendant  of  Navigation,  cal¬ 
culated  to  leffen  the  envy  of  this  new  dignity, 
without  diminution  of  his  power.  Another  effedt 
of  his  influence  was  the  difgrace  of  Barradas,  the 
Kind’s  favourite,  who  began  to  Drefume  too  much 
on  his  mailer’s  inclination  towards  him;  but,  be- 
caufe  he  could  not  be  without  a  favourite,  St. 
Simon  was  introduced  in  his  room.  As  the  former 
had  enjoyed  his  favour  but  fix  months,  the  fortune 
of  Barradas  is  become  proverbial  in  France  for  a 
fliort-lived  profperiry. 


Cardinal 
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Cardinal  Richelieu,  from  the  time  he  entered  A;  *?• 

162,6. 

into  the  adminiftration,,  had  tv/o  great  points  in 
view,  the  detraction  of  the  Proteftants,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Aullria ; 
and  heperfifted  firmly  in  the  execution  of  both  parts 
of  his  fcheme,  until  they  were  accomplilhed.  He 
intended  to  begin  with  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

^~But  when  he  found  that  the  Court  of  Rome 
took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  treat  him  as  a 
friend  to  heretics,  and  that  this  treatment  gave 
great  fpirits  to  the  remainder  of  the  Spanilh  fac¬ 
tion  in  France,  he  thought  it  requifite  to  alter  his 
conduct,  as  to  the  manner  of  executing  his  projects, 
though  not  as  to  the  projedts  themfelves.  He  had 


before  endeavoured  to  cajole  the  Proteftants,  by 


infinuating  his  inclination  to  curb  the  power  of 
Spain  :  he  now  gave  the  emififaries  of  Rome  and 
Spain  to  underhand,  that  they  fhould  proceed, 
though  more  flowly,  yet  more  furely,  againft  the 


Hugonots ;  and,  if  he  abandoned  the  Duke  of 


Savoy,  it  was  to  fave  the  Valteline.  He  executed 
his  fcheme  with  all  the  prudence  imaginable,  but 
found  as  much  danger  in  this  fudden  tranfition  as 


in  adhering  to  his  former  plan.  The  Spaniards 


did  not  in  the  leaf;  abate  of  their  fufpicions ;  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  violent  in  his  expreffions  of 
refentment ;  the  Englifh,  with  good  reafon,  charged 
him  with  infincerity,  as  having  given  them  aflfu- 
rances  to  join  with  them  againft  Spain;  the  Princes 
of  Germany  were  no  lefs  offended,  as  being  dif- 
appointed  in  the  hopes  they  had  entertained  of  a 


Bb  2 


general 
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general  confederacy,  which  was  negotiating  at  the 
Hague,  and  which  proved  ineffectual,  from  this 
change  in  the  Cardinal’s  meafures.  Eut,  above 
all,  the  Proteftants  in  France  were  moft  alarmed, 
and  with  moft  reafon  :  they  faw  many  of  their 
cautionary  places  taken  from  them,  Popifh  magi- 
ftrates  introduced  in  moft  of  their  great  towns,  a 
citadel  building  at  Montpelier,  and  the  port  of 
Rochelle  in  a  manner  blocked  up  by  the  fort  of  St. 
’Lewis,  and  by  the  garrifon  in  the  ifle  of  Oieron, 
which  were  paid  at  the  Cardinal’s  own  expence. 

It  is  well  known,  that  at  this  time  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  governed  the  Englifh  Court ;  and 
that  promifes  were  made  to  the  Proteftants  in 
France  of  affiftance  from  England.  Thefe  were 
made  through  the  Duke  of  Soubife,  who  then 
lived  an  exile  there,  and,  as  it  was  very  natural, 
W'ere  made  by  him  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Rohan,  who  dec  lined  a  correfpondence  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  it  might  have  proved 
dangerous  to  him,  ccnfidering  that  his  own  Court 
held  him  in  continual  fufpicion  ;  but  he  fent  over 
Monf.  St.  Biancard,  to  lay  before  the  Englifh 
Court  the  ftate  of  their  affairs,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
ceived  an  agent  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
with  Whom  he  confulted  upon  every  thing.  The 
Englifh  agent,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  Duke  of 
Rohan,  promifed  more  than  it  was  pofiible  to  per¬ 
form  ;  for  he  gave  him  hopes  of  three  invafions, 
one  in  Dauphine,  one  at  Rochelle,  and  another  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  A-  v- 

ID20. 

Duke  of  Rohan  promifed  to  join  the  Englifh  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops  as  foon  as  they  were 
landed  j  and  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  -Fnglifh  Court  underftood^  that  the  Duke  of 
Rohan  treated  for  the  whole  Pro.teftant  intereft  in 
France^,  In  confequence  of  this  negotiation,  the 
Englifn  began  to  feize  and  take  French  Flips ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  framing  to  himfelf  Duke  of 
an  idea  of  making  forne  impreffion  upon  that  ham  comes 
Court  by  talking  high,  came 'over  in  quality  cf t0  FrsnC!:' 
ambaftador :  but,  whatever  his  notions  were  in 
this  refpedt,  he  found  himfelf  much  miftaken, 
returned  full  of  refentment ;  and  the  Court  of 
France  having  made  reprifals,  a  rupture  prefently 
followed,  though  without  the  ufual  formality  of 
declarations.  The  French  attribute  this  condudl 
of  Buckingham  to  his  paffion  for  the  firft  lady  in 
the  French  Court,  in  the  firft:  place,  and,  in  the 
next,  to  his  violent  averfion  to  the  Cardinal,  of 
which  there  is  no  doubt :  but  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  obferve,  that  there  was  fomething  more  j  and 
the  Duke’s  condudt  was  not  quite  fo  extravagant  as 
it  is  generally  reprefented.  We  have  feen  that,  at 
the  time  of  King  Charles’s  marriage  with  the  filter 
of  Lewis  XIII.  the  firft  public  tranfadtion  of 
Richelieu’s  minift.y,  and  in  which  he  adted  with  fo 
much  vigour  as  to  threaten  the  Court  of  Rome  to 
proceed  without  a  difpenfation,  if  they  continued  to 
delay,  there  was  all  along  a  tacit  prefumption  that 
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^626?'  France  would  concur  with  England  in  the  war 
<w»v*=w>  againft  Spain ;  and,  upon  the  Cardinal's  fuggefting 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  take  this  meafure, 
if  the  people  of  Rochelle  were  not  obliged  to  accept 
a  peace,  Buckingham  was  drawn  in  to  fend  fome 
of  his  mailer’s  lhips  to  the  aftiftance  of  the  French ; 
a  meafure  which  raifed  the  fpirit  of  the  whole  Fng- 
lifn  nation  againft  him,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
principal  grounds  of  impeachment.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  diflatisfacftion,  Buckingham,  like 
Richelieu,  changed  his  plan,  and  urged  the  French 
Court  to  conclude  a  reafonable  peace  with  the  Ro- 
chellers,  and  became  fecurity  to  them  for  its  per¬ 
formance,  in  cafe  they  accepted  it:  but,  after  they 
had  accepted  it,  and  he  found  that  France  would 
neither  concur  with  England  in  carrying  on  the 
war  with  Spain,  nor  perform  the  treaty  with  the 
Proteftants,  Buckingham  had  no  other  way  left, 
more  efpecially  after  the  mifcarriage  of  the  fleet  he 
fent  againft  Cadiz,  of  making  his  peace  with  the 
Englilh  nation,  but  to  break,  as  he  did,  with  the 
F'rench  Court,  in  fupport  of  the  French  Proteft¬ 
ants  ;  and  it  was  not  fo  much  a  mistake  in  his  mea- 
fures,  as  his  mifconducl  in  the  execution  of  them, 
Richelieu  c^at  rujned  this  favourite.  The  Cardinal,  on  the 

makes  trea¬ 
ties  with  other  hand,  ever  p  re  fent  to  himfelf,  and  equal,  in 

Holland.  all  refpects,  to  the  vaft  defigns  he  had  formed,  laid 

held  of  this  opportunity  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 

Spain  againft  the  Englifn,  by  which  he  brought 

theSpanilh  faction  in  France  to  act  with  him.  At 
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the  fame  time  he  concluded  another  treaty  with 
Holland,  by  which  he  granted  them  an  annual 
fubfidy  of  a  million  for  the  fupport  of  their  war 
againft  Spain.  When  the  Spaniards  reprefented 
againft  this,  he  told  them,  that  it  was  only  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  giving  affiftance  to  England  and  to  the 
Rochellers. 

During  thefe  political  intrigues,  the  Duchefs  of 
Orleans,  after  being  delivered,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  of  a  daughter,  died  on  the  4th  of  June  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  was  an  event  of  very  great  confe- 
quence.  The  Duke,  after  his  marriage,  loved  his 
confort  with  fo  warm  and  fo  Heady  an  affection,  and 
lhe  behaved  fo  prudently,  that,  inftead  of  thofe 
jealodfies  and  difquiets  which  hitherto  had  difturbed 
and  diftradled  the  royal  family,  all  was  perfedlly 
quiet  and  ferene :  but  with  her  this  peace  might  be 
faid  to  expire.  The  King’s  old  humours  revived  ; 
he  could  not  forbear  exprefling  an  indecent  fatis- 
fa&ion,  that  the  child  was  a  daughter,  and  not  a 
fon ;  with  which  circumftance  alfo  the  Queen 
feemed  pleafed.  Hints  were  given  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans’s  favourites,  that  they  Ihould  fpare  no 
pains  to  amufe  and  divert  him,  and  that,  if  any 
extraordinary  fums  were  neceflary  to  enliven  his 
pleafures,  they  fhould  be  fuppiied.  The  Cardi¬ 
nal,  in  order  to  contribute  to  this  defign,  parted 
with  his  houfe  at  Limours  to  him  ;  and  it  was 
befides  intimated  to  the  Queen-mother,  that  lhe 
ihould  not  difturb  herfelf  too  much  with  the 
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Ie'shs!  thoughts -of  finding  another  confort  for  her  Ton,  an 
** — v~ —  advice  flie  could  not  either  relifh  or  excufe  :  but, 
to  fhow  how  little  ftrength  there  is  in  the  befc-laid 
fchemes,  thebe  precautions  were  fcarce  conceived 
before  it  was  found  neceffary  to  lay  them  slide. 

1627.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  came  before  Ro- 
fent  to  Rol  chelle  on  the  20th  of  July,  with  a  fleet  of  upwards 
i  of  one  hundred  fail  of  men  of  war  and  tranfports", 
]  and  between  feven  and  eight  thoufand  land  forces 
;  on  board  :  but,  to  his  furprife,  the  people  of  Ro¬ 
chelle  fliut  their  gates  and  their  port  againft  him, 
taking  ad  poflible  precautions  to  prevent  his  fend¬ 
ing  fo  much  as  aAmeflenger  into  the  place.  The 
Duke  of  Rohan  fays  exprefsly,  that  the  mayor  and 
principal  magistrates  were  in  the  interefl  of  the 
Court;  but,  whatever  thecaufe  of  it  might  be,  the 
fleet  proved  equally  fatal  to -the  Rocheilers  and  to 
himfeif.  The  confort  of  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  and 
his  mother,  having  fled  to  Rochelle  for  flicker, 
found  means,  with  great  difficulty,  to  bring  in 
Monfleur  Soubife,  who  came  over  with  Bucking¬ 
ham  ;  and  he  at  laft  prevailed  for  the  admiffion  of 
Sir  William  Beecher,  the  agent  of  that  Duke,  to 
declare  to  them  the  end  and  deflgn  of  his  coming. 
He  told  them  that  the  King  of  Great-Britain,  ha¬ 
ving  induced  them  to  make  a  peace  on  the 
ftrongeft  affurances  of  liberty  and  fecurity,  being 
informed  that  they  had  neither ;  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  blocked  up,  and  knew  not  how  to 
prevent  it,  or  to  defend  themfelves ;  and  having  in 

vain 
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vaia  endeavoured  to  procure  the  advantages  ftipu- 
laced  for  them  by  the  treaty,  through  the  in  ter  go- 
fition  of  his  good  offices  with  the  Court  of  France; 
had  lent  t  ie  Lord  High  Admiral  cr  England  to 
effedt  by  force  what  had  been  denied  him  in  quality 
of  ambaffador.  The  maglftrates  and  people  of 
Rochelle  returned  their  thanks  to  his  Britannic 
Majefty  for  his  care  and  kinknefs ;  faid  they  were 
a  part  only  of  the  Proteftant  body  in  France;  that 
they  mud  confult  their  brethren  before  they  could 
return  him  any,  definitive  anfwer.  The  Duke  then  s[esf ofRs- 

J  _  chdle. 

landed  upon  the  ifland  of  Rite  ;  th®  French  troops 
retired  into  the  fortrefs,  which’  the  Duke  befieged, 
without  taking  the  precautions  that  were  neceffary. 

The  befieged  had  at  full  abandoned  a  well  which 
was  absolutely  neceffary  for  them;  but  they  fpeedily 
recovered,  and  fortified  it.  The  Duke  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  attack  the  fimall  fort  of  La  Pree, 
which  however  covered  the  landing-place,  enabled 
the  fmall  face  ours  that  were  font  to  the  fort  to  pafs 
in  fafety,  and  kept  the  Englifh  veffels  at  a  diftance. 

But  the  greateft  error  of  all  was,  that  the  Duke 
differed  himfel  to  be  am u fed  by  a  treaty,  which  the 
French  governor  of  the  ifland  fet  on  foot,  purely 
to  gain  time,  which  the  Duke  was  comp!  i  ant 
enough  to  give  him.  In  the  mean  time  Cardinal 
Richelieu  adieu  with  that  fpiritand  prudence  which 
were  the  charadleriftics  o  his  mini  dry.  He  fent  a 
fm  al  1  body  o:  horfe  into  the  neighbourhood  of  fort 
Lev  ■is,  fupported  'by  three  thoufand  foot,  under 
2  the 
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the  comrrmnd  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme.  At 
firft  he  made  the  Rochellers  believe  that  they  were 
not  intended  againft  them,  but  to  guard  the  coaft 
againft  the  Englifh,  a  declaration  which  made  them 
more  remifs.  Soon  after  he  caufed  quarters  to  be 
marked  in  the  villages  about  Rochelle  for  five-and- 
twenty  thoufand  men  of  which  circumftance  the 
Rochellers  giving  notice  to  the  Englifh  fleet,  this 
intelligence  hindered  them  from  attacking  fort 
Lewis,  that  otherwife  might  have  been  taken  in  a 
day’s  time.  In  order  to  quicken  the  preparations, 
and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting,  he  not  only 
advanced  his  own  money,  but  fold  his  plate  and 
jewels,  that  fupplies  might  be  procured  for  the 
fervice.  By  his  exprefs  directions,  two  confider- 
able  convoys  were  fent  to  St.  Martin’s.  The  Duke 
of  Rohan,  who  fulfilled  his  engagements,  and  took 
up  arms,  met  with  incredible  difficulties,  and  infi¬ 
nite  difappointments  :  on  the  one  hand,  he1  was 
declared  guilty  of  high  treafon  by  the  Parliament  j 
on  the  other,  he  was  difavowed  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  Proteftants,  through  timidity,  felf-intereft, 
and  corruption.  In  October  the  Cardinal  brought 
the  King,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  Count 
de  Sciffons,  the  Dukes  of  Guife,  Angouleme,  and 
Nemours,  the  Marffials  Schomberg,  Baffompiere, 
and  d’Eftrees,  the  Dukes  of  Tremouille,  Belle- 
grade,  Crequi,  Chevreufe,  Montbazon,  Retz,  and 
Rochefoucault,  with  the  flower  of  nobility  of 
France,  and  a  confiderable  army,  before  Ro¬ 
chelle,, 
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chelle.  On  the  6th  of  November,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  having  received  a  coniiderable  rein¬ 
forcement  from  England,  caufed  a  general  affault 
to  be  given  to  the  fort  of  St.  Martin,  in  which  he 
was  repulfed  with  coniiderable  lofs.  Two  days 
after,  Marfhal  Schomberg  landed  with  a  bodv  of 
troops  fuperior  to  his  army  ;  fo  that  he  fufFered 
confiderably  in  his  retreat,  though  his  troops  be¬ 
haved  well.  At  length,  having  embarked  ever/ 
thing,  he  failed  for  England,  on  the  17th  of  the 
fame  month,  totally  abandoning  the  Proteftants  of 
Rochelle  to  their  fate.  The  royal  army,  notwith- 
flanding  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  continued 
before  Rochelle  ;  and  Richelieu  had  interefl  enough 
with  his  maker  to  keep  him  there  likewife. 

Some  writers  have  afferted,  that  Richelieu  had 
meditated  the  fiege  of  Rochelle  for  ten  years  :  it  is 
at  lead  as  certain  that  he  might  have  fpeculated 
upon  it  for  ten  years  more,  if  his  good  fortune  had 
not  furnifhed  him  with  this  opportunity,  when,  by 
their  unfeafonable  diffidencies,  and'  as  unfeafonable 
confidence,  the  Rochellers  and  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  had  ruined  each  cther^  Richelieu  was 
exactly  informed  of  the  fituation  things  were  in, 
faw  his  opportunity,  and  took  it.  He  determined 
to  befiege  a  place  of  great  extent,  and  extremely 
well  fortified,  furnifhed  with  a  numerous  artillery, 
abundantly  fupplied  with  military  ftores,  full  of  a 
rhartial,  enthufiaftic,  and  determined  people,  under 
the  government  of  M.  Gukton,  their  mayor,  a 
”  *  <  man 
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man  of  fenfe,  experience,  and  invincible  fortitude. 
The  army  did  not  confift  of  above  twenty -three 
thoufand  men.  The  King  graced  the'  fiege  with 
his  perfon  ;  but  the  Cardinal  commanded,  aflifted 
by  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  and  the  Marfhals  Baf- 
fompiere  and  Schomberg.  The  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  were  nine  miles  in  extent,  fortified  by 
thirteen  fcrts  of  different  fizes,  well  furnifned  with- 
artillery.  He  opened  no  trenches ;  he  railed,  for 
a  long  time,  no  batteries.  The  great  point  was  to 
fhut  up  the  port :  trials  were  made  by  driving  vaft 
flakes  to  embarrafs  the  entrance,  but  to  little  pur- 
pofe.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  conilrufl  a 
boom,  which  alfo  mifcarried.  The  Cardinal  him- 
felf,  confidering  what  Caefar  had  done  at  Durazzo, 
and  Alexander  the  Great  at  Tyre,  refolved  upon  a 
dyke.  When  he  firft  propofed  it,  thofe  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  judges  treated  the  Icheme 
with  ridicule  they  faid  there  were  many  things 
made  a  great  figure  in  books,  that  had  but  a  paltry 
appearance  when  they  came  to  be  put  in  praftice. 
At  laid,  Lewis  Metezeau  and  John  Tiriot  under¬ 
took  to  execute  what  the  Cardinal  had  propofed. 
The  Scheme  was,  to  run  a  folid  wall  acrofs  a  gulph. 
feven  hundred  and  forty  toifes  broad,  into  which 
the  fea  rolled  with  great  force,  and,  when  the 
winds  were  high,  with  an  impetuofity  to  which  it 
feemed  ridiculous  to  think  of  oppofing  any  work  of 
man.  It  was  begun  by  throwing  in  great  rocks  to 
lay  a  kind  of  foundation ;  upon  thefe  were  laid 

vaft 
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vaft  ftones,  cemented  by  the  mud  thrown  up  by  ^d. 
the  Tea.  Before  and  behind,  it  was  fupported 
by  beams  of  an  enormous  fize,  at  twelve  feet 
diftance,  driven  into  the  bottom  with  incredible 
labour.  It  was  raifed  fo  high,  that  the  foldiers 
were  not  incommoded  by  the  water,  even  at 
fpring  tides :  the  platform  was  near  five  toifes 
in  breadth,  but  the  foundation  was  full  fif¬ 
teen  ;  fo  that  it  was  built  in  the  manner  of  a 
glacis.  At  each  extremity  there  was  a  flrong 
fort ;  in  the  middle  there  was  an  open  paffage  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  feveral  veffels  being 
funk  immediately  before  it,  together  with  high 
flakes  in  a  double  row,  and  before  thefe,  thirty- 
five  veffels  linked  together,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  floating  palifad'e.  This  amazing  dyke  was  be¬ 
gun  in  December,  and  finifhed  in  the  month  of 
May.  As  for  the  army  on  fhore,  the  troops  were 
well  lodged,  regularly  paid,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  both  officers  and  foldiers  had  confiderable 
gratifications ;  bolides,  the  latter  had  hats,  flioes,  , 
and  watch-coats,  delivered  them  whenever  it  was  • 
neceffary  ;  and  plenty  of  provifons  were  brought  * 
to  the  camp. 

During  the  winter  the  King  returned  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  but  appointed  the  Cardinal  his  Lieutenant- 
General  by  a  fpecial  commiffion,  directing  the 
Duke  of  Angouieme  and  the.  two  Marlhais  to 
obey  him  in  ail  things.  About  the  middle  of  May  l6l?' 
the  Englifh  fleet  arrived,  commandedbythe  Earl 
of  Denbigh  :  it  was  numerous  and  potent  en'ouga 
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^62^*  t0  ^ave  attemPted  any  thing,  -  and  yet  did  little  or 
nothing,  the  dyke  being  perfectly  finilhed,  and 
flanked  by  good  batteries  :  two  of  the  Englifh  of¬ 
ficers  exclaimed  againft  the  cowardice  of  the  reft, 
who,  notwithftanding,  alleaged  many  excufes ;  the 
bed:  of  them  was,  that  molt  of  the  vefiels  were 
prefied  or  hired.  However,  after  throwing  in  fome 
little  fupply  of  corn,  they  withdrew,  with  afifu- 
rance  of  a  fpeedy  return.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Cardinal  omitted  nothing  that  could  be  attempted 
in  the  way  of  furprife  or  negociation  j  but  the 
Rochellers  were  fo  vigilant,  that  they  difappointed 
all  his  enterprifes  and  fo  firm,  that,  though  the 
common  people  lived  upon  fhell-filh  and  grafs, 
they  would  not  liften  to  difhonourable  terms.  In 
order  to  haften  the  great  armament  that  was  ma¬ 
king  at  Portfmouth  for  their  relief,  King  Charles 
repaired  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  went  thither,  where,  on  the  23d  of 
Auguft,  old  ftile,  he  was  dabbed  by  Felton.  This 
incident,  in  he  ad  of  hindering,  promoted  the  ex¬ 
pedition  j  for  the  Duke  of  Rohan  allures  us,  that 
by  the  care  and  diligence  of  the  King,  more  was 
done  in  ten  or  twelve  days  than  in  many  weeks  be¬ 
fore  ;  fo  that  in  the  beginning  of  September  the 
fleet  failed.  The  Spaniards,  in  virtue  of  their 
treaty,  had  fent  a  fleet  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
French ;  and  this,  after  a  fhort  flay,  in  which  they 
did  little  or  nothing,  retired  ■,  but  by  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  extreme  diligence,  exclufive  of  thirty  galliots 
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that  were  above  the  dyke,  to  keep  the  Rochellers 
from  attempting  any  thing,  he  had  affembled  forty 
lhips  of  war,  which  lay  ranged  before  it  in  line  of 
battle :  the  Englilh  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Lindfey  is  faid  to  have  conflfled  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fail  of  all  forts ;  they  fought,  or 
rather  cannonaded,  the  fleet  two  or  three  times, 
but  with  no  great  effeft :  they  negociated  to  as 
little  purpofe  as  they  fought :  at  length  the  be- 
fieged,  quite  tired  out,  furrendered  the  place  on  the 
lalt  day  of  Odtober.  They  were  permitted  to  en-  roc^ 
joy  their  fortunes  and  their  religion  ;  but  their  ex- cakea* 
tenfive  privileges,  which  they  had  held  for  three 
hundred  years,  were  fupprefied,  and  all  their  im¬ 
pregnable  fortifications  demolilhed.  Of  twenty 
thoufand  inhabitants  that  were  in  the  place  when 
inverted,  there  were  not  four  thoufand  left,  and  of 
thefe  not  a  hundred  able  to  carry  arms.  The  King 
made  his  entry  into  Rochelle  on  the  1  ft  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  about  ten  in  the  morning.  About  twelve 
arofe  a  ftorm  which  confiderably  weakened  the 
dyke ;  and  a  few  days  after*,  forty  toifes  of  it  were 
demolilhed.  If  the  Englilh  fleet  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  had  arrived  a  fort¬ 
night  fooner,  they  would  have  relieved  the  place  j 
or  if  the  Rochellers  could  have  held  out  a  fort¬ 
night  longer,  they  might  have  been  relieved  and 
fupplied.  But  Richelieu  boafted,  that  he  had 
taken  the  place  in  fpite  of  three  kings  ;  Philip  IE. 
of  Spain,  who  afilfted  the  Rochellers  with  money, 

Charles 
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*162?"  Charles  I.  of  England,  who  wafted  immenfe  firms 
""in  fruidefs  endeavours  to  aftift  them  and  Lewis 
XIII.  who,  by  his  inquietudes  and  defpondencies, 
gave  him  more  trouble  than  both.  This  important 
conqueft,  upon  which  the  King  was  folemnly 
complimented  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  was  achieved 
by  the  expenditure  of  forty  millions  of  livres,  but 
without  much  eftufion  of  blood. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  looked  upon  the  Pro- 
teftartts  as  in  a  manner  l'uodued,  now  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  other  branch  of  his  great  project ; 
and  reprefented  to  the  King,  that,  fince  the  Houfe: 

Kew  Du’  e  Auftria  confidered  the  Duke  of  Nevers  incapa- 
Mantua,  citated  from  holding  the  Du  edom  of  Mantua,  to 
which  he  had  recently  acceded^  becaufe  he  was 
born  in  France,  the  King  was  bound  to  afford  him 
the  ftrongeft  protection. 

— •T1he~T^jeemMother  oppofed  the  Cardinal’s 
fcl  tme.  The  Duke  of  Nevers  had  been  ever 
among  ft  the  malcontents  during  her  regency ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  a  paTion  for  Mary 
de  Gonzagua,  the  Duke’s  daughter,  which  hin- 
d  :ed  him  from  approving  his  mother’s  choice  of 
Anne  de  Medicis,  the  youngeft  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  But  the  Cardinal,  though  he 
Dewed,  upon  all  occafions,  great  complaifance 
for  the  Queen-Mother,  remained  firm,  and  al- 
fured  his  mailer,  that,  if  they  took  the  field  early, 
Cafal,  which  was  befieged  by  Don  Gonzalo  de 
Cordova,  might  be  relieved  in  lprsngj  and  tnat 
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the  Duke  of  Rohan,  and  thofe  that  were  in  arms  ^*62£- 
with  him,  might,  notwithstanding,  be  brought  to 
to  fubmit  before  the  end  of  the  fummer.  In  the 
middle  of  February  the  King  arrived  with  his 
army  at  Grenoble,  and  fent  to  demand  a  paflage 
through  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  laboured  to  gain  time,  in  hopes  the  Spaniards 
would  be  able  to  make  themfelves  matters  of 
Cafal ;  but,  by  the  Cardinal’s  advice,  the  King  ■ 
marched  and  negociated  at  the  fame  time.  He 
paffed  the  Alps  in  the  midlt  of  froit  and  fnow, 
himfelf  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  forced  the  famous  pafs  of  Suza,  1629. 
which,  though  well  fortified,  was  ill  defended ;  f0a^ejf#Suza 
the  town  and  caftle  of  the  fame  name  furrendered 
the  next  day.  The  Cardinal  made  fo  good  ufe  of 
this  fuccefs,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  quickly  con- 
fented  to  a  treaty,  by  which  he  promifed  to  give  a 
paffage,  and  to  furnifh  fubfiftence  to  the  troops 
that  were  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  and  alfo  to  engage  the  Spanifh  General 
to  raife  the  fiege  of  Cafal.  In  confequence  of  this 
•accommodation,  Monfieur  Thoiras  was  fent  with 

V  - 

•  three  thoufand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe  to 
take  poffeflion  of  that  important  place  ;  and  the 
King  had  the  fatisfa&ion,  before  his  departure, 
to  conclude  two  veiy  important  treaties:  the 
firit  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance  \vith  the  Re- 
.  public  of  Venice  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
for  maintaining  the  repofe  of  Italy;  the  other, 
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with  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  media¬ 
tion  ot  the  Venetians. 

Spain,  however,  continued  to  difturb  France, 
and  to  urge  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  who  was  the 
great  general  of  the  Proteftants,  to  carry  on  the 
war.  For  this  purpofe  the  King  of  Spain  made 
a  treaty  with  him,  and  promifed  him  an  annual 
fubfidy  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight, 
in  confideration  of  his  maintaining  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  foot  and  horfe ;  farther  ftipulating  for  the 
free  exercife  of  the  Popifh  religion  in  all  the  places 
within  his  power  during  the  continuance  of  the 
warj  and  that  a  toleration  Ihould  be  eftablifhed, 
if  he  fhould  fucceed  in  his  defign  of  forming  an 
independent  (late  in  France.  But  what  is  ftill 
more  extraordinary,  it  is  acknowledged,  in  the 
preamble  of  this  treaty,  that  the  King  of  Spain 
concluded  it  from  motives  of  ftate,  and  in  refent- 
ment  of  the  great  affiftance  given  by  the  French 
to  his  heretic  rebels  in  the  Low  Countries.  At 
this  time  the  Duke  of  Rohan  had  confiderable 
forces  on  foot  in  Languedoc,  Guienne,  and  the 
Cevennes  ;  and,  amongft  other  ftrong  places,  he 
had  in  his  power  Nifmes,  Ufe3,  Montauban, 
Caftres,  Privas,  Alais,  Milau  Sante  Afrique.  In 
May  the  King  befieged  Privas,  a  ftrong  place  in 
Vivarez,  which  defended  itfelf  for  twelve  days 
with  fuch  refolution,  that  the  King  loft  fome  hun¬ 
dreds  of  his  troops  before  it.  At  length,  hard 
preffed,  and  feeing  no  hopes  of  relief,  the  garri- 
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fon  retired  into  the  fortrefs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  A;  D-  1 
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the  town  withdrew  into  the  mountains,  Thofe  in 
the  fort  were  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion : 
snd  the  firing  of  fome  powder  giving  a  pretence 
for  fuggefting  that  they  had  attempted  to  blow  up 
the  troops  that  had  entered  the  place,  they  were 
moft  inhumanly  treated,  being  put  to  a  variety* 
of  deaths,  and  fome  hundreds  of  them  hanged  by 
the  King’s  order,  and  in  his  fight;  for  that 
Prince  was  naturally  cruel.  The  fate  of  Privas 
fo  terrified  the  people  of  Aletz,  that  they  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  treat,  and  obtained^  very  honour¬ 
able  capitulation. 

The  Cardinal  with  equal  diligence  informed  the 
Duke  of  Rohan  of  this  circumftance ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  fent  him  word*  that  he  might  yet 
treat  for  himfelf,  or  for  a  general  peace  ;  but  that, 
if  things  went  much  farther,  he  would  expofe  him¬ 
felf  and  the  Proteftants  to  utter  ruin.  The  DukeDu]ceofRe>> 
of  Rohan,  being  convinced  that  this  remonftranc$h:iftfubmit-> 
was  but  too  true,  and  having  received  no  advan¬ 
tage  from  his  treaty  with  Spain,  refolved  to  take 
this  advice  ;  but  he  treated  honourably  for  his  whole 
party,  and  with  the  confent  of  the  AfTembly.  The 
treaty  was  figned  on  the  27th  of  June,  by  which 
the  Proteftants  were  reftored  to  their  eftates,  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  all  the  privi- 
leges  granted  by  the  edi£t ;  only  they  were  {trip¬ 
ped  of  all  their  cautionary  towns,'  and  confequently 
loft  the  power  of  defending  themfelves.  The 
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reftored  to  their  eftates,  The  King  would  not  fee 
the  former,  but,  on  the  contrary,  infilled  he 
fhould  quit  France  for  a  time  ;  upon  which  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Venice  and,  to  qualify  this  exile,  he  was 
gratified  with  a  large  fum  of  money.  The  King 
returned  to  Paris,  and  the  Cardinal  followed  in  a 
fhort  time  :  but  when  the  Cardinal  arrived  at  Paris, 
he  found  the  Court  in  the  utmofl  confufion,  and 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that,  the  day  after  his 
arrival,  he  defired  the  King’s  leave  to  refign  his 
employments  :  which  the  King  refufed. 

When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  faw  the  King  in¬ 
volved  in  a  war  with  the  Hugonots,  he  thought 
that  a  proper  time  to  difpoffefs  the  Duke  of  Man¬ 
tua  of  his  territory  ;  and  therefore,  in  conjunflion 
with  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain,  he  re¬ 
newed  the  war,  and  befieged  Cafal  again.  In  this 
flate  of  things  France  had  no  remedy  but  that 
which  had  been  before  applied,  of  fending  an 
army  again  over  the  Alp’s  without  delay.  The 
urgency  of  affairs  being  fo  great,  the  King,  by 
letters  patent,  declared  Cardinal  Richelieu  his 
principal  minifter.  He  had  been  long  fo,  in  ef- 
fe£t;  but  as  this  influence  feemed  to  arife  from  his 
quality  of  Cardinal,  the  King  thought  fit,  by  thofe 
letters  patent,  to  attribute  it  to  his  perfon,  and  to 
ftyle  him  therein,  not  firft  minifter,  which  might 
have  been  referred  to  precedency,  but  his  princi¬ 
pal  minifter  with  regard  to  his  confidence.  As  it 
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was  determined  that  he  ftiould  command  the  army, 
he  was,  by  letters  patent,  created  the  King’s  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General,  reprefcnting  his  perfon,  with 
power  to  receive  ambafladors,  to  give  them  au¬ 
dience,  to  make  and  receive  proportions,  and 
finally  conclude,  as  if  the  King  himfelf  was  pre- 
fent  and  afientin^.  Under  him  commanded  the 
Marlhals  Crequi,  de  la  Force,  Bafiompierre,  and 
Schomberg.  To  diftinguifii  him  from  thefe,  and 
indeed  from  all  o: her  generals,  the  founding  title 
of  Generalifiimo  was  invented,  and,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  the  title  of  Eminence  was  given  by  brief 
to  Cardinals,  by  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth,  who 
were  before  flyled  Mod:  Illuftrious.  Thus  clothed 
with  greater  authority,  and  graced  with  higher 
titles  than  any  fubjedt  he  ever  received,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  diredtly  to  Lyons,  and  rejedting  fome  pro¬ 
portions  that  were  made  him,  he  continued  his 
march,  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  weather, 
and,  in  the  month  of  February,  arrived  at  Suza, 
with  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  three  thoufand 
horfe.  He  furnmoned  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to 
execute  the  treaty  concluded  the  year  before,  that 
is,  to  grant  a  free  paftage,  to  furnifh  fubfiftence, 
and  to  join  a  body  of  troops  with  thofe  of  the 
King,  in  order  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  Duke 
of  Mantua.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  concerted  his 
meafures  badly  :  finding  he  could  not  oppofc  the 
Cardinal,  he  was  glad  to  retire  haftily  to  Turin, 
where  the  Cardinal  did  not  let  him  long  reft,  cau- 
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^629.’  fing  artillery  to  take  the  fame  route,  and  march** 
ing  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  towards 
tnat  city;  but  having  obliged  the  Duke  to  take 
aii  neceffary  precautions  againft  a  liege,  he  very 
unexpectedly  invefted  the  important-  place  of 
Pignerol,  which  he  took  in  two  days,  by  which 
means  a  direct  road  was  open  from  Dauphine  into 
Italy.  1  his  great  conquefl:  did  the  Cardinal  as 
much  honour  this  year  as  the  relief  of  Cafal  had 
done  the  laft.  It  augmented  the  King’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  him,  and  dilcouraged  his  enemies,  who, 
though  they  were  numerous  and  potent,  fupported 
by  the  Queen-Regent,  as  well  as  the  Queen-Mo¬ 
ther,  vet  durfl  not  avow  their  fentiments.  While 
the  Cardinal  was  thus  fuccefsful  in  the  field,  he 
had  a  treaty  upon  the  carpet  at  Ratifbon,  that,  if 
any  thing  happened  amifs,  he  might  procure  refti- 
tution  by  negociation  :  but  the  mod  important 
Firftappear-  negociations  werethofe  of  Signor  Julio  Mazarine, 
zarTnef  Wa'  who  now  firft  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
in  the  chara&er  of  a  prieft  and  a  politician  (for  he 
had  appeared  fome  time  before  in  that  of  a  captain 
of  horfe),  were  more  ufeful :  he  procured  a  kind 
of  fufpenfion  of  arms,  upon  condition  that  Cafal 
Cafal  taken,  fhould  be  furrendei  ed,  in  cafe  it  was  not  relieved  by 
the  middle  of  October.  What  was  dill  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  the  Cardinal’s  views,  was  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  deprived  the  Spa¬ 
niards  of  their  mod  faithful  ally.  But,  notwith- 
danding  all  thefe  favourable  incidents,  he  had  dill 
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great  difficulties  to  overcome  :  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
morency  had  conduced  a  reinforcement  of  eight 
thoufand  men  into  Italy.  It  was  become  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  march  through  an  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  relief  of  Cafal;  however,  the  three 
Marffials,  de  la  Force,  Schomberg,  and  Marillac, 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  undertake  it,  and  per¬ 
formed  it  accordingly.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
treaty  of  Ratifbon  came  to  their  relief ;  in  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Emperor  Ihould  grant  the 
inveftiture  of  Mantua  to  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  and, 
jn  a  fortnight  after,  hoftilities  were  to  ceafe ;  but 
the  Spanifh  army  lying  {till  before  Cafal,  and  in¬ 
filling  upon  the  execution  of  the  capitulation  before 
mentioned^  Signor  Mazarine  was  again  obliged  to 
jnterpofe.  He  rode  between  the  two  armies,  when 
they  werec  ready  to  charge  each  other,  and  at  length 
procured  a  convention,  which  put  an  end  to  thefe 
difputes,  and  entirely  delivered  Cafal. 

At  Lyons,  the  King,  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
was  attacked  with  a  ftrange  difeafe ;  he  had  a  flow 
fever,  which  nothing  could  allay ;  an  extreme  de- 
preffion  of  the  fpirits,  his  belly  and  ftomach  {well¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  that  amazed  and  confounded  his 
phyficians,  who  very  pofitively  pronounced  that  he 
could  not  live  long  :  the  Queen -mother  and  fome 
others  thought  they  had  this  intelligence  a  furer 
way  from  their  aftrologers.  The  Cardinal  de  TbP  Carii- 
Richelieu  now  found  himfelf  in  real  diftrefs :  he  "a' m  dan" 
was  governor  of  Brouage,  a  ftrong  place  upon  the 
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coaft;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  get  thither.  He 
had  recourfe  to  Baftbmpierre,  colonel-general  of  the 
Swifs,  whom  he  defired  to  fecure  that  body  of 
troops  j  hut  he  declined  that  fervice.  The  King 
then  applied  to  the  Mar&al  Duke  de  Montmo-  . 
rency.  Having  fent  for  him  into  his  clofet,  he 
recommended  the  Cardinal  to  him  with  tears;  and 
the  Duke  promifed,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that  he 
would  condudt  himfafely,  through  his  government, 
to  his  own.  In  the  mean  time,  the  King’s  diftem- 
per  declared  irfelf ;  it  proved  to  be  an  impoft- 
hume  in  the  bowels,  which  nature  having  dif- 
charged  by  the  ordinary  paftages,  he  recovered, 
at  Then  oroke  out  the  defigns  of  the  great  cabal 
againft  the  Cardinal  ;  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  two  Queens  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and 
yet,  in  effedt,  they  were  but  the  inftruments  of 
others.  The  Queen- mother  was  entirely  governed 
bv  Vautier  her  phyfician,  the  Princefs  of  Conti,  the 
Duchefs  of  Elboeuf,  the  Marchionefs  d’Ornano,  the 
Garde  des  Sceaux,  and  his  brother,  the  Marfhal 
Marillac.  The  Countefs  du  Fargis,  exquifitdy 
handfome,  and  the  mod  artful  woman  in  France, 
made  the  Queen- confort  act  as  ihe  thought  fit ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  always  in  the  hands 
of  his  favourites,  who  took  care  to  inflame  him  as 
much  as  pofiible,  that  they  might  then  fell  his 
fubmifiion  at  a  higher  price.  Thefe,  fupported  by 
the  remains  of  the  Spaniih  faftion,  filled  the  King’s 
ears  with  infinuations  againft  the  Cardinal.  They 
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affirmed  that  he  had  feized  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  into  his  own  hands;  that  he  had  brought  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Court  to  depend  upon  him  ;  that 


he  was  negociating  a  match  for  his  niece  with  the 
Count  de  Soiffions ;  and,  when  this  was  completed,  s 
would  probably  transfer  the  crown  upon  his  head. 

Thefe  imputations  were  urged  with  fuch  confi¬ 
dence,  and  repeated  by  fo  many  perfons,  and  the 
King  was  fojealous  of  his  authority,  that  he  fome- 
times  leaned,  or  feemed  to  lean,  on  this  fide  :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Cardinal  preffed  him  to  con^ 
fider  by  what  fteps  he  had  recovered  his  authority 
out  of  ihe  hands  of  the  Queen,  her  favourites,  and 
the  princes  -of  the  blood  ;  her  apparent  partiality 
for  her  younger  fon  ;  her  evident  connexions  with 
the  Court  of  Spain  ;  the  incapacity  of  her  creatures 
to  carry  on  public  affairs ;  and  the  perplexities 
into  which  his  Majefty  muff  be  plunged,  if  he  ever 
committed  the  public  affairs  into  the  hands  of  fuch 
perfons.  '  v 

During  all  thefe  domeftic  difputes,  the  Cardinal  Trebles 
proceeded  with  care  into  public  concerns  :  in  the^h|*e^;* 
beginning  of  the  year  he  made  a  treaty  with  Swe¬ 
den,  by  which  an  annual  iubfidy  was  given  to 
Guffavus  Adolphus,  of  four  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  in  confederation  of  which  he  was  to  aft 
with  an  army  of  thirty-fix  thoufand  men,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  re-effablifhment  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Empire,  who  had  been  abafed  in  their  dignities, 
and  defpoiled  of  their  effates,  by  the  Houfe  of 
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a. -D.  Auftria.  In  May  the  Court  of  France  ratified  a 
treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  the  fame  in¬ 
tent  with  that  which  had  been  concluded  with  Swe* 
den. 

The  Queen-mother  broke  out  into  frelh  com¬ 
plaints  againft  the  Cardinal :  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
carried  it  farther  ;  he  went  with  a  great  train  to 
the  Cardinal’s  houfe,  with  an  intent,  as  was  fup- 
pofed,  to  do  fomething  extraordinary;  but  it  ended 
only  in  vehement  reproaches,  after  which  he  with¬ 
drew  from  Court.  In  the  month  of  February,  the 
King  engaged  the  Queen-mother  to  come  to  Com- 
piegne,  where,  after  trying  all  means  to  foften  her, 
to  no  purpofe,  he  quitted  the  place  fuddenly, 
leaving  her  under  a  guard.  The  Princefs  of  Conti, 
theDucheffes  of  Elboeuf  and  Lefdiguieres,  and 
Madame  d’Ornano,  were  exiled;  the  Marlhal 
de  Baffampierre,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  difti no¬ 
tion,  were  fent  to  the  Baftille.  The  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  retired  into  Lorrain,  where  he  contracted 
himfelf  to  the  Princefs  Margaret,  filter  of  that 
Duke,  directed  letters  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
in  which  he  declared  himfelf  the  profecutor  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu.  The  King,  in  confequence  of 
this  conduCl,  proceeded  to  extremities,  juftified 
his  minifter,  ereCted  a  new  court  of  jultice,  and 
took  meafures  to  conduCt  his  mother  to  Florence  ; 
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Flanders,  about  the  middle  of  July.  Towards  the  a.  d. 
clofe  of  the  year,  the  King  marched  into  Lorrain,  .  „ 

where  he  compelled  the  Duke  to  conclude  a  treaty 
on  the  terms  he  prefcribed,  and  to  expel  ail  who 
.  had  taken  refuge  in  his  territories. 

The  King,  in  favour  of  his  minifter,  eredted  die  The  Car#- 
lordlbip  of  Richelieu,  with  various  other  lands  puke, 
and feignories,  into  a  duchy,  with  a  limitation  to 
his  heirs  general,  whether  male  or  female*  fo  that 
now  he  was  flyled  the  Cardinal  Duke.  The  Queen- 
mother  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Parliament,  in  which 
fhe  charged  the  Cardinal-Duke,  to  whom  the 
King  had  given  Lhe  governm  nt  of  Bretagne,  with 
aiming  at  the  crown,  which  had  no  manner  of 
effedt,  except  that  it  brought  to  a  difinal  cataftrophe 
one  ofhermoft  faithful  fervants,  the  Marlhal  Ma- 
rillac,  who,  by  an  extraordinaiy  court  of  judice, 
was  condemned  to  differ  death  for  peculation. 

This  ftep  was  one  of  the  harfhtfi,  and,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  world,  one  of  the  molt  unjuft  things 
the  Cardinal  ever  did.  It  was  faid,  to  cover  it, 
that,  at  the  inftance  of  the  Queen-mother,  he  had 
correfponded  with  the  Spaniards,  to  the  prejudice, 
of  the  King’s  fervice ;  but,  out  of  refpecT:  to  this 
jPrincefs,  it  could  not  be  mentioned  in  his  fentencej 
as  if  there  was  more  regard  due  to  Princes  than  to 
jufiice  :  the  truth  was,  the  Cardinal  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Upon  information  that  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain  was  affembling  forces,  the  King  and  the 
Cardinal  marched  againft  him,  apd  {-.educed  feve- 
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ral  of  his  places.  When  they  were  on  the  point 
of  in  veiling  Nancy,  he  concluded  a  treaty  at  Li- 
verdun. 

During  the  time  the  King  was  in  Lorrain,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  Fle« 
milh,  Italian,  and  Spaniih  horfe,  and  five  hundred 
French,  miferably  equipped,  entered  Burgundy, 
where  he  publilhed  a  manifefto,  in  which  he  ftyled 
himfelf  the  King’s  Lieutenant,  requiring  all  good 
Frenchmen  to  fall  upon  Cardinal  Richelieu,  as  a 
difturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  as  a  traitor  to 
the  King,  his  family  and  kingdom.  He  fummoned 
Dijon  to  open  her  gates;  and,  becaufe  this  was  not 
done,  he  burnt  the  fuburbs :  Marlhal  de  la  Force 
following  him  with  a  fmall  army,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pafs  into  Auvergne,  and  from  thence  he 
penetrated  into  Languedoc,  with  Marlhal  Scom- 
berg  at  his  heels.  There  the  Marlhal  Duke  de 
Montmorency,  the  laft  of  that  illufirious  family, 
received  him  with  the  honour  due  to  his  birth;  and 
having  drawn  together  the  clergy,  nobility,  and 
gentry,  who  depended  upon  him,  at  Pezenas, 
ftyled  them  the  States  of  Languedoc,  and  declared, 
in  harlh  terms,  againft  the  Cardinal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Parliament  of  Thouloufe  declared 
him  and  them  rebels.  He  quickly  afiembled  ten 
or  eleven  thoufand  men,  and  with  them  turned 
upon  Marlhal  Schomberg,  who  had  not  above 
four.  This  General  took  poffeffion  of  a  ftrong 
camp,  near  the  village  of  Caftelnaudan,  where,  on 
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the  i  ft  of  September,  he  was  attacked,  by  the  Duke 
of  Montmorency,  who  behaved  like  a  hero, 
but  very  unlike  an  officer.  He  attacked  the  en- 
trenchments  with  horfe,  without  waiting  for  his 
foot ;  he  carried  them  purely  by  the  courage  which 
his  example  infpired  ;  but  attempting  to  puffi  his 
fuccefs,  the  belt  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
with  him  were  (lain  ;  and  his  horfe  being  killed, 
and  himfelf  covered  with  wounds,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner.  On  the  news  of  his  misfortune  the  infantry 
dilbanded :  Monfteur,  with  the  poor  remains  of 
horfe,  fled  to  Bezieres  ;  there  he  treated  for  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  concluded  it,  obtaining  par¬ 
don  for  himfelf,  his  domeftics,  and  the  Duke 
d’Elboeuf.  He  promifed  not  to  remove  a  league 
from  the  place  which  ffiould  be  affigned  him  for 
his  refidence  without  leave,  and  that  he  would  fin- 
cerely  love  and  efteem  the  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

The  King  caufed  the  procefs  of  Montmorency 
to  be  made  be  ore  commiftaries,  of  whom  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  Monfteur  de  l’Aubeftine  de 
Chateauneuf  was  the  chief.  As  an  ecclefiaftic  he 
was  obliged  to  obtain  a  difpenfation  from  Rome, 
for  being  prefent  at  a  trial  where  life  was  in  danger; 
but  we  know  not  where  he  obtained  a  difpenfa¬ 
tion  to  fit  in  judgment  upon  a  Lord,  towhofe  father 
he  had  been  a  page.  The  Duke,  by  this  court, 
was  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treafon ;  and, 
though  all  France  interpofed  to  fave  him,  he  loft 
his  head  at  Thouloufe  on  the  30th  of  October.  He 

was 
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was  in  his  perfon  one  df  the  mod  beautiful,  froiti 
his  conduft  the  moth  amiable,  as  well  as  by  his 
birth  the  mod  ndble  in  that  country.  He  died 
with  equal  courage  and  piety,  firm  without  fierce- 
nefs,  humble  without  fear ;  he  directed  his  cort- 
feflbr  to  afk  pardon  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 


CHAPTER  LXH. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIII. 

Double  league  for  religion— New  Parliament  at  Metz — War 
between  France  end  Lorrain— Changes  at  Court — Duke  of 
Lorrain  re'ignsto  his  brother—Swedes  defeated  at  Norlingen 
— Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  declared  to  be  a  rape — ■ 
War  with  .pain— The  Italian  league — Duke  of  Orleans  dif- 
fatisfied — War  continued — Plot  againfl  the  Cardinal — Pro- 
grefs  of  the  war — Italian  league  diffolved —  Campaign  in 
the  Low  Countiics — The  Cardinal  fucceeds  again  it  his  ene¬ 
mies — Prugrels  of  the  war — Birth  of  the  Dauphin — Affairs 
of  Piedmont  War  with  Spain — The  Cardinal’s  power — >n- 
furredtion  in  Normandy — Spanilh  fleet  defeated—  Arras  taken 
— Meafures  again!!  Spain — F.nd  of  the  Campaign — Cam¬ 
paign  in  Catalonia — Treaty  wkh  Lorrainand  Portugal —War 
of  Sedan — Campaign  in  the  Low  Countries — Good  fortune 
of  the  Cardinal — Campaign  of  Perpignan—  Monfieurle  Grand 
and  Monfieur  de  Thou  aTefted  and  beheaded — Death  of 
Cardiral  Rkhlieu — Defpotifm  of  the  King — Death  of  Lewis 
XIII. 

H  E  many  difputes  which  had  lately  hap¬ 
pened  concerning  religion  occafioned  twu  leagues 
of  Princes  10  be  formed  ;  each  for  the  fupport  of 

their 
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their  own  fyftem  of  faith — one  Catholic,  the  other 
Protedant.  The  former  confided  of  the  Emperor,  vw 
the  Ele&ors  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  the 
Eledor  of  Bavaria,  the  Spiritual  Princes  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  a  few  of  the  Secular.  The  latter  con¬ 
fided  of  the  Eledors  of  Saxony,  Brandenburgh,  Doutie  ie», 
and  Palatine  ;  the  Dukes  of  Brunfwick,  Wirtem- 
berg,  Mecklenburgh,  and  Pomerania ;  the  Land¬ 
grave  of  Heffe,  and  the  majority  of  the  rich 
trading  cities.  However,  the  Catholic  League 
being  fo  much  fuperior,  the  Protedants  mud  have 
been  crufhed,  if  Gudavus,  King  of  Sweden,  had 
not  been  brought  to  ad  fo  powerfully,  that  the 
face  of  affairs  was  thereby  entirely  changed.  Riche¬ 
lieu  was  an  enemy  to  the  Protedants  in  France,  1632.. 
but  in  Germany  he  wifhed  to  encourage  them  in 
every  oppofition  to  the  Houfe  of  Audria:  for 
this  purpofe  it  was  that  he  had  engaged  Sweden 
by  the  fubfdiary  treaty  already  mentioned.  Guf- 
tavus  checked  the  Imperial  Eagle;  and  although 
he  very  Ihortly  died,  yet  the  alliance  with  Sweden 
was  not  diffolved  by  that  event ;  the  war  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Swedes,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
French  fubfidy :  the  enemies  of  France  were 
thereby  weakened ;  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  be¬ 
came  attached  to  her  intereds,  and  fhe  was  per-  » 
mitted  to  extend  her  dominions  to  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  an  ^33. 
edid  was  iffued  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Parlia- 
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rnent  at  Mentz,  which  anfvvered  at  once  two  great 
» — „ — >  views :  in  the  firfl  place,  it  brought  in  a  large 
fum,  in  ready  money,  from  fuch  as  purchafed  their 
feats  in  that  parliament  j  and  next ,  it  releafed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  three  bilhoprics  from  having 
recourfe  to  the  Imperial  chambers  at  Spires. 

Wav  between  In  the  month  of  June,  the  Cardinal  took  the 
Lorrain.  field,  with  the  King,  againft  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
who  had  frequently  given  out  commiffions,  and, 
when  he  had  levied  troops,  transferred  them  either 
to  the  Imperial  or  to  the  Spanifh  fervice,  without 
any  regard  to  his  lalt  treaty.  The  King  quickly 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  St.  Mihel  and  Luneville; 
upon  which  Duke  Charles  fent  his  brother,  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  to  enter  once  more  into  a 
negociation.  The  King  told  him  plainly,  that  his 
refentment  arofe  from  his  brother’s  marriage  with 
the  Princefs  Margaret,  which  was  null  in  itfelf,  for 
want  of  having  his  content;  and  therefore  he  in¬ 
filled  that  the  Princefs  Ihould  be  delivered  to  him, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  difiblution  of  the  marriage. 
But  the  Cardinal,  making  ufe  of  the  King’s  paff- 
ports,  brought  his  filter  out  of  Nancy,  and  fent 
her  into  Flanders  to  Monfieur  ;  a  circumftance 
which  fo  provoked  the  King,  that  he  invefied 
Nancy,  and  infilled  upon  having  it  delivered  to 
him  in  depofit.  The  Duke  concluded  a  treaty 
to  this  purpofe  with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  then 
revoked  it.  At  length,  hoping  to  prevail  upon 
the  King  to  foften  the  terms  he  had  prescribed', 

he 
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Ivent  to  pay  him  a  vi fit.  Lewis,  by  the  advice  of 
Richelieu,  under  pretence  of  doing  him  honour, 
put  a  guard  upon  his  perfon,  and  forced  him  to 
deliver  up  his  capital,  which  otherwilc  would  not 
have  been  an  eafy  conqueft. 

When  the  Cardinal  returned  to  Paris,  he  was  fo 
much  indifpofed  as  to  be  once  thought  at  the  point 
of  death.  It  was  verv  natural  for  many  to  aim  at 

J  ’  Charges  at 

fucceedirig  him  ;  amongft  whom  was  the  Keeper  of  Com*. 

the  Seals,  M.  de  Chateauneuf*  who,  having  an 

amour  with  the  Duchefs  of  Chevreufe,  wrote  her  a 

letter,  in  which  he  treated  the  Cardinal’s  malady 

in  ludicrous  terms.  Richelieu,-  whofe  refentment 

was  as  quick  and  as  lafting  as  that  of  any  minifter, 

noc  only  deprived  him  of  his  employment,  but  fent 

him  prifoner  to  the  baffle  of  Angouleme.  He 

caufed  the  Chevalier  du  Jars,  the  intimate  friend 

of  that  minifter,  to  be  fent  to  the  Baftille,  and 

prevailed  upon  the  judges  to  condemn  him  on  very 

flight  evidence,  on  a  promife  that  he  fhould  not 

fuffer  ;  in'  which  he  kept  his  word,  though  not 

till  the  laft  moment,  a  pardon  being  produced  as 

the  executioner  was  going  to  execute  the  fentence. 

A  circumftance  that  attended  this  affair  will  give 

us  an  idea  of  the  Court  of  France  at  this  juncture: 

Marfhal  d’Etrees  then  commanded  the  army  of 

France  in  the  Electorate  of  Treves;  he  was  the 

intimate  friend  of  Chateauneuf  and  du  Jars ;  he 

u-nderftood,  by  a  private  letter,  what  bad  happened 

to  them  both ;  he  underftood,  at  the  fame  time. 

Von.  III.  D  d  that 
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^g3^'  that  his  two  lieutenant-generals  had  received 
t—v-w  packets  from  the  Court,  though  he  had  none;  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  undone,  and  fairly 
ran  away.  Finding  that  no  fuch  orders  were  come, 
he  frankly  wrote  the  Cardinal  the  truth,  who,  after 
rallying  him  in  his  anfwer, .bid  him  return  to  his 
command. 

Duke  of  The  Duke  of  Lorrain,  finding  it  impofTible  to 
fignTto  his  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Nancy, 
troths,  flattered  himfelf  that  he  fhould  obtain  fomeeafefor 
his  fubjedts  byrefigning  his  dominions  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  which  he  accordingly  did  ;  but  this  ftep  had 
not  the  propofed  effect.  The  Cardinal  Duke  of 
Lorrain  married  the  Princefs ‘Claude,  After  to  Ni¬ 
cola,  his  brother’s  confort;  and  this  marriage  fo 
irritated  Richelieu,  to  whofe  niece  he  had  been  a 
pretender  more  than  a  year,  that  he  ordered  the 
Marfhal  de  la  Force  to  inveft  the  new-married 
couple  in  Luneville.  The  place  being  quickly 
furrendered,  he  brought  them  prifoners  to  Nancy, 
where  the  Duchefs  Nicola  was  before.  On  the  ift 
of  April  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  made  their  efcape, 
he  in  the  drefs  of  a  pealant,  and  fne  with  a  bafket 
on  her  back.  In  a  little  time  all  the  reft  of  Lor¬ 
rain  was  reduced,  and  treated,  in  all  refpe&s,  as  a 
province  of  France.  The  States  of  Holland  ha- 
ving  broken  their  negociation  with  the  Crown  of 
Spain  for  a  truce,  the  King  figned  a  treaty,  on  the 
i'5th  of  April,  with  them,  by  which  he  promifed 
to  give  them  a  fubfidy  of  two  millions,  provided 

they 
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they  did  not  conclude  either  peace  or  truce  with  the 
Spaniards  for  a  year.  On  the  id  of  July,  the  v— v— 
King,  by  an  edidft,  diredfted  his  geographers  to 
account  the  fir  ft  meridian  to  pafs  through  thelfland 
of  Ferro,  which  is  the  moft  weftern  of  the  Ca¬ 
naries  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  declared  all  French 
and  Spanifh  veffcls,  taken  beyond  that  meridian, 
good  prizes,  till  fuch  time  as  thofe  Crowns  Ihould 
open  their  ports,  in  both  Indies,  to  all  vefifels  car¬ 
rying  the  flag  of  France. 

At  Norlingen  the  Swedes  received  a  check  from  Sweifes 
the  Imperial  army,  which  fo  much  changed  the  face  Norlingen. 
of  affairs  as  to  oblige  the  Cardinal  to  make  a  change  l6i4‘ 
in  his  condufl.  He  had  hitherto  looked  upon  it 
as  the  greateft  policy  to  make  the  Houfe  of  Auf- 
tria  feel  all  the  miferies  of  war  from  the  arms  and 
money  of  France,  without  declaring  openly  againft 
her;  but  the  allies  of  France,  who  had  long 
thought  othcrwife,  were  compelled,  by  the  prefent 
conjuncture  ot  affairs,  to  fpeak  their  fentiments 
freely.  They  aLledged,  that,  as  France  did  not  de¬ 
clare  herfelf,  the  Spaniards  found  themfelves  at 
liberty  to  affft  the  Imperialifts  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
rendered  rhem  fuperior  to  the  allies  ;  that  in  Fa6t, 
therefore,  this  circumftance  gave  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  an  advantage,  as  the  French  would  feel, 
wnenever  the  Proteftant  Princes  in  Germany  were 
reduced  to  make  terms,  fince  the  Imperialifts  would 
throw  tKeir  whole  force  into  Lorrain,  at  the  fame 
time  the  Spaniards  invaded  Picardy.  The  Car- 

D  d  2  dinal 
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drnal  contented  himfelf  for  the  prefent  with  renew- 


ing  the  treaty  with  the  Crown  of  Sweden,  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hefie,  and  the 
reft  of  the  Proteftant  Princes  who  ftill  remained  in 
arms  ;  by  which  he  engaged  to  furnifh  them  with 
a  large  fum  of  money,  and,  in  conftderation  of 
another  fum,  procured  from  the  Swedes  Philipf- 
burg  and  fome  other  places ;  he  ftipulated  farther, 
that  whenever  France  fhould  declare  war,  Alface 
ihould  be  put  into  her  hands  by  way  of  depofit. 
This  treaty  was  figned  at  Paris  on  the  ift  of  No¬ 
vember. 

The  Cardinal  ftill  treated  with  Monfieur ;  and 
the  reconciliation  was  brought  very  near ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  Monfieur  treated  with  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  who  promifed  to  furnifh  him  with  fifteen  thou- 
fand  men,  to  make  a  frefh  attempt ;  but  the  true 
defign  of  this  alliance  was  to  conceal  his  negocia- 
tion,  and  to  raife  his  terms  with  the  Cardinal. 
His  Catholic  Majefty’s  ratification,  by  the  fhip- 
wreck  of  the  veffel  that  carried  it,  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  fell  by  that  accident  into  the  Cardinal’s' 
Marriage  0fband>  and  bad  actually  this  effeeft.  However, 
Orie^nfd f  tbe  Parliament,  and  even  an  afiembly  of  the 
«iared  to  be  clergy  of  France,  declared  the  Duke  of  Orleans’s 
marriage  null  and  void,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  Houfe  of  Lorrain  had  committed  a  rape  upon 
him  ;  and  that  the  two  Dukes  had  compelled  him 
to  marry  their  After.  On  the  8  th  of  Oftober, 
Monfieur  ftoleaway  from  Bruflels,  without  taking. 

leave 
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kaye  of  his  mother  and  wife,  and  was  very  gra- 
cioufly  received  at  Court.  « — r— # 

The  year  opened  with  a  great  misfortune — the  War  with 
furprife  of  Philipfburg  by  the  Imperialifts ;  which, Spaj63s. 
exclufive  of  its  great  importance,  had  coft  four 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  to  the  Swedes j  there  was 
in  it  half  that  fum  in  ready  money;  and  the  maga¬ 
zines  were  completed  at  an  immenfe  expence. 

The  Spaniards  and  the  Imperialifts  had  now  fo 
vifible  a  fuperiority,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  the  King  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  new 
treaty  with  the  States- General. 

The  Spaniards  had  no  fooner  an  account  of  this 
treaty,  than  they  formed  the  project  of  furprifing 
Treves,  which  was  executed  by  the  governor  of 
Luxemburg!),  who  having  furprifed,  and  cut  in 
pieces,  the  French  garrifon,  plundered  the  Eleftor’s 
palace,  and  carried  him  away  prifoner  into  Flan¬ 
ders,  for  having  put  himfelf  under  his  Moft  Chrif- 
t.ian  Majefty’s  prote&ion.  The  Cardinal  took  this 
occafion  to  declare  war,  and  publifhed  a  long 
manifefto,  which  was  quickly  anfwered  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Agreeably  to  the  treaty  with  Holland,  the  French 
army  marched  towards  Maeftricht,  to  join  the 
Dutch.  In  their  march  they  met  with  the  Spanifh 
army,  confiding  of  about  feventeen  thoufand  men, 
but  fo  well  entrenched,  that  they  were  noc  at  all 
apprehen five  of  being  attacked  :  but  the  French, 
jn  full  fpirits,  afiailed  them  with  fuch  vigour, 

P  d  3  that, 
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that,  in  a  fhort  time,  they  were  totally  defeated, 
four  thoufand  killed  upon  the  fpot,  nine  hundred 
taken,  together  with  all  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
This  battle  was  fought  at  A  vein,  on  the  20th  of 
May.  The  victorious  army  marched,  without  in¬ 
terruption,  to  Maeftricht,  where  they  joined  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  fell  under  his  command. 
They  attacked  Tirlemont,  and  took  it  fword  in 
hand.  They  afterwards  invefted  Louvain,  but, 
through  feme  milunderftanding  between  their  ge¬ 
nerals,  were  conftrained  to  raife  the  fiege.  On 
the  fid  :  o  Germany,  things  were  like  to  go  worfe; 
the  Eleftors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburgh  made 
their  peace  with  the  Emperor ;  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  moft  of  the  German  Princes.  The  , 
Cardinal  praftifed  all  his  arts  to  prelerve  the 
Swedes,  to  keep  up  a  diverfion. 

,  To  keep  the  Hcufe  of  Auftria  every  where  em¬ 
ployed,  the  Cardinal  projected,  and  accomplifhed, 
the-grand  league  in  Italy,  into  which  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy,  Parma,  and  Mantua,  entered  ;  and  to  their 
affiftance  the  Marfhal  de  Crcqui  marched  with 
fixteen  thoufand  men.  Marfhal  Crequi  invefted 
Valence  with  his  forces,  to  the  relief  of  which  the 
Spanifh  army  marched,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Carlo  Colonna.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  went 
with  ill-will  to  this  fiege,  and  with  a  worfe  to 
attack  the  Spaniards,  who  were  advancing  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  place  :  the  Marfhal,  however,  attacked 
them,  before  they  were  entrenched  and,  in  all 

probability. 
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probability,  would  have  defeated  them,  if  he  had  a^d. 
been  properly  feconded  by  the  Duke  :  as  he  was 
not,  he  found  himfelf  condrained  to  retire,  and 
made  griev6us  complaints ;  it  was  fufpedted  that 
Maifhal  Thoiras,  who  had  engaged  in  the  fervice 
of  Savoy,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  check  ; 
but,  however,  it  is  very  certain,  that  this  mifintel- 
ligence  amongd  their  Chiefs,  ruined  the  Cardinal’s 
grand  defign  of  conquering,  in  one  campaign,  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  and  would  have  been  attended 
with  dill  worfe  effeds,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Duke  of  Rohan  in  the  Valteline  : 
there  this  Nobleman  routed  the  imperialifts,  who 
would  otherwife  have  entered  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
with  twenty  thoufand  men;  and,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Mor- 
baigne. 

All  that  had  been  promifed  to  Monfieur  was 
performed.  The  King  was  bent  upon  diffolving 
his  brother’s  marriage ;  he  difclaimed  the  pretence 
of  a  rape  by  the  Princes  of  Lorrain;  he  declared  0r^^3ed;"f 
that  his  marriage  was  the  effed  of  his  choice  ; fatlsfied* 
that  he  made  it  a  point  of  confcience  to  adhere  to 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  remitted  five  thoufand 
crowns  a  month ;  and  fhowed  as  much  deadinefs 
in  this,  as  he  had  difcovered  incondancy  in  ocher 
affairs. 

In  Germany,  the  Imperialids  took  Metz,  and  War  co«- 

•  •  t"  .  .  tinue4. 

made  an  irruption  into  Burgundy,  i  he  King  and 
his  Minider  were  fomych  alarmed  at  this  invafion, 

D  d  4  that 
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that  it  was  judged  requifite  to  make  a  new  treaty* 
with  the  young  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  another 
with  the  Langrave  ofHefle,  granting  them  fubfi- 
dies,  in  confideration  of  the  forces  they  were  to 
employ  againft  the  common  enemy.  The  Spani¬ 
ards  attacked  the  kingdom  likewife  on  their  fide, 
took  and  burned  St  John  de  Luz,  and  would  have 
reduced  Bayonne,  if  the  Duke  de  la  Valette,  ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  their  flownefs,  had  not  re-r 
lieved  it. 

From  the  Netherlands  the  Spaniards  invaded 
Picardy.  They  forced  a  paffageover  the  Somme, 
in  fpire  of  the  fniali  army  commanded  by  the 
Count  de  Soiffons,  and  inverted  Corbie,  in  which 
commanded  Monfieur  Soyecourc,  the  King’s 
lieutenant-general  of  the  province,  who  furrendered 
in  a  week,  nocwithftanding  he  had  a  garrilon  of 
eighteen  hundred  men,  and  the  place  was  reputed 
rtrong.  The  Parirtans,  feeing  the  Spaniards  within 
two  days  march  of  their  gates,  fell  into  the  utmoft 
confufion.  The  King  was  fo  much  chagrined, 
that  he  fcarcefpoke  to  the  Cardinal,  who  Ihut  him- 
felf  up  in  his  palace,  not  knowing  what  courfe  to 
take.  In  this  fituation  his  old  friend  Bullion, 
who,  by  his  favour,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
finances,  advifed  him  not  only  to  appear  publicly, 
but  to  lay  afide  his  guards ;  “  for  I  (faid  he),  who 
am  ten  times  more  hated  than  you,  traverle  all 
Paris  with  a  couple  of  footmen  only.”  Richelieu 
took  his  advice  j  and  the  citizens,  taking  it  for  a 
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mark  of  confidence,  though  they  had  reviled  him  A-  d* 
the  day  before,  applauded  his  courage,  and  the  po- 
pulace  followed  him  with  loud  acclamations. 
However,  this  fuccefs  had  no  effect  upon  the 
King ;  and  his  coldnefs  fo  difpirited  the  Cardinal, 
that  he  communicated  to  Father  Jofeph  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  quit  the  minitfry,  in  order  to  provide  for 
his  fafety  :  but  the  cunning  capuchin  told  him, 
that  was  not  the  way  to  be  fa fe  ;  and  that  a  mi- 
nifter,  who  had  brought  the  kingdom  and  himfelf 
into  danger,  ought  to  employ  his  thoughts  how  to 
bring  them  cut.  The  Cardinal,  upon  this  hint, 
laboured  afiiduoufly  to  reinforce  the  army.  He 
borrowed  money  on  every  hand,  took  a  footman 
from  every  perfon  who  kept  two,  and  a  horfe  from 
thofe  who  kept  more  than  two  :  he  flopped  all  the 
new  buildings,  and  fent  the  carpenters  and  mafons 
for  recruits  ;  he  ordered  forces  from  every  quarter, 
and  in  a  little  time  affembled  fifty  thoufand  men  ; 
refolved  to  take  the  command  in  perfon,  if  the 
Count  de  Soifibns  would  have  ferved  under  him  ; 
but  that  Prince  having  abfolutely  rejected  the  pro- 
pofition,  he  gave  the  command  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  fuppofing  thofe  two  Princes  could  not 
long  agree,  and  that  their  mifunderftanding  would 
afford  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  removing  them 
both,  or  one  of  them  at  leaf!.  This  was  the  moll 
dangerous  refolution  he  ever  took. 

When  the  King  faw  his  brother  at  the  head  of  an 
3jmy,  he  was  fo  much  out  of  temper,  that  there 
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o.  was  no  approaching  him.  On  the  other  handj 
Monfieur  and  the  Count  de  Soiffons,  contrary  to 
StCMdilaf.  - he  Cardinal’s  expectation,  agreed  lb  perfectly 
well,  that,  upon  comparing  their  grievances,  they 
came  to  a  refolution  of  caufing  the  Cardinal,  to  be 
affaflinated,  as  he  fat  in  council  with  the  King  at 
Amiens.  Four  of  their  domeftics  were  appointed 
to  perform  this  aCtion;  and  they  had  the.Cardinal 
entirely  in  their  power  ;  for,  on  the  day  fixed,  the 
King  went  early  from  the  council.  Monfieur  and 
the  Count  held  the  Cardinal  a  long  time  in  conver- 
fation,  the  four  afifaflins  (landing  round  him  ready 
to  difpatch  him,  if  Monfieur  had  put  his  hand  to 
his  hat,  which  was  to  have  been  the  fignai  :  but, 
on  a  fudden,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  left  the  hall 
where  they  were,  and  went  up-ftairs  :  one  of  them' 
four  followed  him,  and  afked  him,  what  he  meant  ? 
He  faid  his  confidence  would  not  permit  him  to 
dip  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  cardinal,  archbi- 
(hop,  and  pried.  The  Cardinal  knew  nothing  of 
his  danger  at  the  time,  but  was  afterwards  informed 
of  it  by  the  Duke  de  la  Valette,  who  was  embarked 
in  the  confpiracy.  The  campaign  was  fihort.  By 
the.  middle  of  September  the  Spaniards  were 
obliged  to  repafs  the  Somme.  On  the  20th  of  the 
fame  month  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Count  de 
Soifions  fled,  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  out  of 
,  Paris,  the  former  to  Blois,  and  the  latter  to  Sedan, 
the  Cardinal  caufing  falfe  intelligence  to  be  given 
them,  that  the  King  intended  to  arrefl  them,  while, 
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with  his  matter,  it  patted  for  a  kind  of  conviftion  ^  °- 
of  their  guilt,  that  they  had  retired  in  this  abrupt  wv-o 
manner ;  yet  both  were  treated  with  lenity. 

The  Swedes  were  not  very  fuccefsful  in  Ger~ 
many.  The  Emperor,  Ferdinand  the  Seconds 
dying,  France  made  home  difficulty  of  owning  his 
fon  Ferdinand  the  Third,  though  he  had  been 
chofen  King  of  the  Romans  with  the  accu-ftomed 
ceremonies  ■,  but,  when  it  was  found  this  example 
was  not  either  followed  or  approved  by  other 
Princes,  France  dropped  her  opposition.  On  the 
fide  of  Italy  things  went  on  very  indifferently. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  being  befieged  in  Placentia, 
and  the  French  not  knowing  hew  to  relieve  him,  he 
was  constrained  to  accept  the  terms  offered  him  by- 
Spain.  By  this  event,  and  by  the  death  of  the  Italian 
Dukes  of  Mantua  and  Savoy,  the  Italian  League  r0ivfd.e 
became  diffol  ved . 

On  the  fide  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  Cardinal  1637. 
de  la  Valette  reduced  Chateau  CambreHs,  Bavai, 
Maubeuge,  and  Landrecy,  fmall  places,  but  im¬ 
portant  by  their  fituation.  The  Marfhal  de  Cha- 
tillon  took  Yvoi,  in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburgh : 
and  this  being  quickly  recovered,  he  invefted 
Damvilliers,  which  he  likewjfe  reduced.  The 
Duke  of  Longucville  took  alfo  feveral  places  in  the 
Franche  Comte.  The  King  was  very  defirous  of 
taking  the  field,  in  order  to  recover  LaCapellej 
but,  according  to  the  report  that  was  made  to  the 
Cardinal,  this  was  not  fo  eafy  or  fo  fure  an  enter- 
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prifeas  to  venture  the  Monarch’s  reputation  upon 
itj  yet,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  Cardinal 
de  la  Valette,  after  taking  the  fenfe  of  a  council  of 
war,  refolved  to  inveft  it,  and  became  mafter  of 
it  in  ten  days.  The  King,  though  he  was  fenfible 
pfthe  great  importance  of  this  fuccefs,  was,  not- 
withftanding,  difpleafed  that  he  had  not  the  credit 
pf  taking  it ;  upon  which,  the  mjnifter  found  him- 
felf  obliged  to  fend  for  the  journal  of  the  campaign, 
that  he  might  convince  his  Majefty,  that  it  was  not 
^undertaken  by  his  orders,  but  purely  by  the  advice 
of  the  council  of  war,  upon  finding  the  fiege 
of  Avefnes,  which  he  had  commanded,  impracti¬ 
cable. 

The  ill  humours  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were 
troublefome  ;  but  thole  of  the  King  were  terrible. 
He  feemecj  at  firft  thoughtful,  then  melancholy. 
The  Cara;- and  at  length  iullen.  His  confefifor,  the  famous 
Father  Cauftin,  a  Jefgit,  had  filled  his  mind  with 
enemies,  fcruples  of  confcience,  and  at  length,  in  refolving 
them,  furnilhed  him  with  four  charges  againft  the 
minifter  ;  namely,  that  he  had  driven  the  Queen- 
mother  into  exile,  and  kept  hpr  there  without 
bread  ;  that  he  had  ufurped  the  royal  authority  in 
his  own  perfon,  he  having  the  power,  and  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  no  more  than  the  title,  of  King}  that  the 
people  were  opprefled  with  taxes  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  mifery  was  become  univerfal ;  and  that  the 
Wealth  torn  out  of  the  vitals  of  the  people,  was 
con  fumed  in  fubfidies  to  hcreticrs,  fuch  as  the 
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5we  Jes,  the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch.  The  King  A-  D* 
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afked  him  if  he  could  recommend  luch  another 
trunifler  in  point  of  abilities,  which  was  a  circum- 
ftance  Cauffin  had  never  confidered,  being  moved 
to  this  enterprife  by  bigotry  rather  than  ambition  i 
he  anfwered  therefore  in  the  negative  i  but,  look* 
f  ing  upon  himfeif  as  commiflioned  to  find  out  an* 
other  prime  minifler,  he  communicated  the  whole 
of  what  had  pafTed  to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
who  piomifed  to  fupport  him ;  but  knowing  the 
vindictive  fpirit  of  one  pried,  and  having  no  great 
opinion  of  the  fenfe  of  the  other,  he  went  direCHy 
to  the  Cardinal,  and  told  him  how  all  things  flood. 

The  Cardinal,  in  confequence  of  this  intelligence, 
Managed  things  fo  well  with  the  King,  that  Father 
Cauflln  was  that  evening  arrefled,  and  conveyed 
to  Quinpercorrent,  in  Bretagne.  He  had  been* 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  this  perilous  enter¬ 
prife  by  Father  Monoa,  who  was  confeffor  to  the 
Duchefs-regent  of  Savoy,  the  King’s  fitter  j  and 
the  Cardinal’s  vengeance  reached  him  the  next 
year,  by  a  pofitive  declaration  to  the  Duchefs,  that 
the  King  could  not  confide  in  her,  while  Father 
Monoa  continued  about  her  perfon  :  upon  which 
he  was  arrefled,  and  lent  prifoner  to  Montmelian. 

The  Duke  of  Rohan  befieged  Rheinfeld,  the  i6?s. 
chief  of  the  forefl  towns.  On  the  28th  of  Fe-  °* 

bruary,  John  de  Werth  forced  one  of  the  quarters 
of  his  camp,  and  obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiege. 

The  Duke,  having  very  exaCt  intelligence,  re¬ 
turned 
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turned  on  the  3d  of  March,  attacked,  and  de¬ 
feated,  the  Imperial  army,  took  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  their  four  generals  prifoners.  To 
make  his  court  to  the  King,  John  de  Werth  was 
fent  under  an  efcort  to  Paris.  In  the  firft  action 
the  Duke  of  Rohan  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  on  the  13th  of  March,  in  a  village  belonging 
to  the  Canton  of  Berne.  His  corpfe  lies  interred 
at  Geneva.  The  fuit  of  armour  he  wore  was 
received  with  great  refpedt  by  the  State  of  Venice, 
to  whom  it  was  bequeathed.  He  was  little  re¬ 
gretted  at  Court,  though  one  of  the  greateft  men 
that  age  produced.  The  Duke  of  Weymar  after¬ 
wards  reduced  Rheinfeld,  Friburg,  and  Brifac, 
after  having  "twice  defeated  the  Imperialifts.  In 
Italy  things  wore  an  indifferent  afpedt.  The  Du- 
chefs  of  Savoy  was  defirous  of  concluding  a  defen- 
five  league  only  :  the  Cardinal,  by  threatening  that 
the  King  would  abandon  her,  obliged  her  to  con¬ 
clude  an  offenfive  and  defen  five  alliance  with 
France.  The  Spaniards  having  invefted  Brenca, 
Marlhal  Crequi,  going  to  reconnoitre  his  lines, 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  Cardinal  de  la 
Valette  was  lent  to  command  in  his  (lead,  but 
could  net  prevent  the  taking  Verced,  and  remained 
afterwards  on  the  defensive. 

On  the  fide  of  Spain,  it  was  refolved  to  a 61 
offen f;vely.  The  Prince  of  Conde  laid  fiege  to 
Fontarabia.  The  Archbiihop  of  Rourdeaux,  who 
had  orders  to  fccond  hun  with  a  fleet,  defeated  that 
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of  Spain,  which  was  compofed  of  fourteen  gal¬ 
leons  and  four  frigates ;  one  only  of  the  latter 
efcaped  ;  the  reft  were  either  taken  or  funk  ;  and, 
on  board  of  them,  four  or  five  thoufand  old  troops 
were  either  burnt  or  drowned.  As  this  fleet  was 
intended  for  the  relief  of  Fontarabia,  the  place 
was  given  up  for  loft,  though  very  gallantly  de¬ 
fended.  But  the  Prince  of  Conde  made  a  ftrange 
miftake  in  abandoning  Port  Paffage,  a  ftep  which 
enabled  the  admiral  of  Caftile  to  march,  with 
twelve  hundred  horfe  and  fifteen  thoufand  militia, 
to  the  relief  of  the  place.  It  was  in  fo  defperate 
a  ftate  that  he  put  all  things  to  the  hazard,  and, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  attacked  the  French  in 
their  entrenchments,  though  their  army  confifted 
of  nineteen  thoufand  old  troops.  The  officers  did 
their  duty  ;  but  the  firft  entrenchment  being 
forced,  all  things  fell  into  confufion  :  the  Prince  of 
Conti  and  the  Archbiffiop  of  Bourdeaux,  retiring 
to  the  fleet,  embarked  part  of  the  troops,  and  ef¬ 
caped.  The  Duke  de  la  Valette,  who  had  been 
removed  from  his  command,  and  was  at  a  diftance 
from  the  army,  returned  of  his  own  accord,  rallied 
the  flying  remains  of  their  forces,  and  made  a 
decent  retreat.  The  Prince,  notwithstanding, 
threw  all  the  blame  upon  him  3  and  the  Duke,  who 
forefaw  he  fnould  be  made  a  viftim,  withdrew  to 
England ;  upon  which  his  procefs  was  made,  he 
was  condemed  to  lofe  his  head  ;  and  that  fentence 
was  publicly  executed,  in  effigy,  at  the  Greve, 
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though  the  president  and  Tome  others,  his  judge's* 
protefted  againft  it.  As  the  Cardinal  had  powef 
to  deprefs,  even  without  caufe,  fo  he  claimed  alio 
the  prerogative  of  exalting  without  merit :  his 
nephew,  Monfieur  de  Pont  Courlai,  with  fifteen 
French  gallies,  attacked  as  many  of  the  Spaniards 
before  Genoa,  on  the  ift  of  September,  and,  with 
the  lofs  of  three  of  his  own,  defeated  them  totally* 
and  took  fix  ;  by  which  exploit  he  gained  great  re¬ 
putation,  though  his  perfonal  behaviour  did  not  a t 
all  contribute  to  the  victory.  Thefe  were  the 
dawnings  of  the  French  naval  power,  which  this 
minifter  had  much  at  heart.’ 

The  difputes  at  Gourt  ran  as  high  as  ever  this 
year  j  and  the  minifter’s  authority  and  influence 
appeared  with  greater  luftre  than  ever.  The 
Queen-mother  went  to  London,  where  fhe  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  French  minilter  Bellievre,  by  the 
recital  of  her  miferies,  to  write  in  her  behalf.  She 
defired  him  to  acquaint  the  Cardinal,  that,  as  things 
were  no  longer  what  they  were,  fo  her  defires  were 
regulated  by  their  prefent  ftate  ;  that  fhe  no  longer 
fought  for  power,  for  places  of  fafeiy,  or  even  the 
fplendour  of  a  Court  ;  that  fhe  was  willing  to  iub- 
mit  to  his  will,  and  receive  from  it,  in  what  corner 
of  France  he  pleafed,  bread  and  peace.  The  Am- 
balfador  wrote  all  fhe  defired  in  a  very  pathetic 
ftyle,  but  without  effect.  The  Cardinal  mortified 
the  reigning  Queen  almofi:  as  feverely :  he  difco- 
vered  her  correfpondence  with  her  btother  (the 
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Cardinal  Infant  of  Spain),  and  caufed  her  to  be  ^ 
interrogated  upon  it,  by  the  Chancellor,  though 
ihe  was  then  with  child.  Thus  queftioned,  fhe 
faid,  the  ties  of  nature  obliged  her  to  love  her 
brother  and  her  country ;  but  that  lhe  had  never 
written  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  her  duty  to  the 
King,  or  with  the  affe&ion  (he  owed  to  France, 
fince  the  foie  end  of  her  correfpondence  was  to  pro¬ 
cure  peace.  On  the  5  th  of  September  lhe  was  Birth  of  th 
delivered,  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  of  her  eldeft  Dauphm’ 
f(Jn  Lewis,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  j  an  event  which  filled  all  France  with  the 
greateftjoy.  ,  •* 

Duke  Bernard,  of  Weymar,  who  had  hitherto 
rendered  fuch  important  fervices  to  France,  began 
now  to  give  fome  trouble  to  the  Cardinal :  he  was 
a  prince  by  birth,  a  foldier  by  profeflion  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  Guftavus  Adolphus  ; 
but  his  army  was  his  own,  though  in  the  pay  of 
France  ;  it  was  compofed  of  all  nations,  but  chiefly 
of  Germans.  By  a  fecret  article  in  his  treaty, 

Duke  Bernard  was  to  have  Alface  and  a  large 
penfion  :  he  was  inclined,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
keep  Brifac,  and  to  form  a  principality  by  the 
conqueft  of  feveral  fmall  places  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood.  This  defign  did  not  at  all  pleafe  the  Car¬ 
dinal  :  he  wanted  Brifac  for  France  ;  and  he  prefled 
the  Duke  to  come  to  Paris,  that  they  might  con¬ 
fer  about  the  operations  of  the  campaign  :  but  of 
this  journey  the  Duke  would  not  hear.  The 
Vol.  I  XL  E  e  Count 
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1&js!  Count  de  Guebriant  had  orders  to  try  if  he  might 
v — not  be  brought  to  fell  Brifac,  or  to  exchange  it  for 
theFranche  Comte,  which,  if  he  could  conquer, 
Ihould  be  preferved  to  him  at  a  general  peace. 
The  Duke  anfwered,  like  a  foldier,  ff  Monfieur  le 
Comte,  to  propofe  to  a  woman  of  virtue  the  fale 
of  her  virginity,  and  to  a  brave  man  the  purchafe 
of  his  honour,  is  the  fame  thing.”  He  fent,  how¬ 
ever,  Major-general  Erlach  to  Paris,  to  fettle  the 
operations  of  the  campaign;  and  with  him  the 
Cardinal  agreed,  that,  if  the  Duke  died,  he  Ihould 
have  a  certain  fum  for  the  furrender  of  Brifac. 
On  the  return  of  that  officer,  the  Duke  opened  the 
1639.  campaign  in  January,  and  profecuted  it  with  vi¬ 
gour  :  he  took  feveral  fmall  places  ;  but,  on  the 
1 8th  of  July,  he  died  at  Newburgh  on  the  Rhine, 
after  a  jfhort  illnefs.  There  feems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  he  died  by  poifon ;  and  there  is  as  little  that 
the  Cardinal  was  the  author  of  it. 

Affaira  of  About  the  middle  of  March,  the  Princes  of 
PieimoM,  Savoy,  that  is  the  Cardinal  and  Prince  Thomas, 
uncles  to  the  reigning  Duke,  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Marquis  de  Leganez,  at  Vaniero,  by  which  it 
was  ftipulated,  that  the  Marquis  Ihould  put  them 
in  poffiefiion  of  the  tutelage  of  their  nephew, 
which  they  claimed ;  that  they  Ihould  ufe  their 
joint  endeavours  to  drive  out  the  French ;  that 
fuch  as  Ihould  open  their  gates  fhould  belong  to 
princes ;  but  that  fuch  as  were  reduced  by  force  of 
arms  fhould  be  left  in  the  hands  of  his  Catholic 
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Majefty.  In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  Chivas  was  furprifed,  a 
circumftance  which  fo  raifed  the  fpirits  of  his 
party,  that  Guieres  and  Montcallier  declared  for 
him :  Verue  and  Crefcentine  fubmitted  foon  after. 
In  the  beginning  of  May  he  reduced  Trin,  which 
was  very  ill  defended.  Thefe  Ioffes  obliged  the 
Duchefs-Regenu  to  conclude,  on  the  ift  of  June, 
a  treaty  with  the  King  her  brother,  by  which  fhe 
confented  to  receive  French  garrifons  into  Car- 
magnola,  Savillan,  and  Querafque,  which  were 
to  be  reftored  upon  the  conclufion  of  a  peace. 
Her  affairs  became  worfe,  when,  on  the  27th  of 
Auguft,  the  Princes  of  Savoy  furprifed  Turin  fo 
fuddenly,  that  the  Duchefs  had  fcarce  time  to  ef- 
cape  with  her  jewels  into  the  citadel.  She  repaired 
to  Grenoble,  to  confer  with  her  brother,  where 
Cardinal  Richelieu  reprefented  to  her  in  plain 
terms,  that  her  own  fubjedts  being  better  affedted 
to  the  Princes  than  to  herfelf,  and  the  Spaniards 
pouring  continually  frefh  troops  into  her  domi¬ 
nions,  there  was  no  meafure  left  for  her  to  take 
with  fecurity  and  honour,  but  to  put  Montmelian 
into  her  brother’s  hands,  and  to  fend  her  fon  the 
young  Duke  to  Paris,  to  be  educated  with  the 
Dauphin.  She  was  preffed  to  this  meafure  alfo  by 
the  King  himfelf ;  but  wanting  words,  fhe  an- 
fwered  both  with  tears,  and  returned  with  little 
other  afliftance  than  promifes. 
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Spain. 


By  the  advice  of  Richelieu,  the  King  refolved 
to  a<ft  offenfive  againft  Spain  ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde  was  fent  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops 
to  befiege  Salces,  while  the  Archbifhop  of  Bour- 
deaux,  with  his  fleet,  alarmed  and  infulted  the 
coaft.  The  reafons  which  he  afligned  were,  that 
whatever  fate  attended  the  Spanifli  irruptions  into 
France,  the  fubje&s  of  that  monarchy  were  made 
to  believe  their  mafter  was  invincible  and  terrible 
to  his  neighbours  j  but,  if  once  attacked  at  home, 
they  would  fpeedily  change  their  fentiments. 
Salces  was  taken,  after  five  weeks  fiege.  But 
the  greateft  effort  was  againft  Hefdin,  which  the 
Marquis  de  la  Meilleraie,  the  Cardinal’s  near  rela¬ 
tion,  befieged  and  took,  after  thirty-eight  days 
open  trenches.  He  received  the  King  ftanding  on 
the  breach,  when  his  Majefty,  who  leaned  on  Mon- 
fieur  de  Puyfegur’s  fhoulder,  took  his  cane  out 
of  that  gentleman’s  hand,  and  putting  it  into  the 
hand  of  the  Marquis,  “  For  once  (faid  he)  this 
fhall  ferve  for  a  baton  :  Meilleraie,  I  make  you 
Marlhal  of  France.”  On  the  ift  of  Auguft,  the 
Marquis  de  Chatillon  took  Yvoi  in  four  days,  and 
razed  it  ^  and  on  the  5th  of  the  fame  month  the 
new  Marihal  defeated  the  Spaniards  near  the  river 
Aa,  killed  two  thoufand  men,  and  took  three  thou- 
fand  prifoners. 

With  refpeil  to  domeffic  affairs,  they  were  fuch 
nai’s  power.  as  gav£  ftronger  teftimonies  of  the  Minifter’s  abfo- 
lute  power,  than  any  which  we  have  yet  feen.  In 
the  Court  of  the  Queen-confort,  Madame  de  Se- 
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necey,  who  had  the  honour  of  her  Majefty’s  con-  ^*6 
fidence,  and  who  from  thence  thought  it  unne- 
ceffary  to  folicit  the  Cardinal's  favour,  was  re¬ 
moved,  without  any  reafbn  afiigned,  farther  than 
the  King’s  pleafure ;  and  when,  to  avoid  this  mor¬ 
tification,  the  Queen  condefcended  to  apply  her- 
felf  to  the  Cardinal,  he  could  obtain  no  other 
anfwer  than  that,  fince  (he  did  him  the  honour  to 
afk  his  counfel,  the  beft  advice  he  could  give  her 
was  to  obey  the  King  her  hufband.  After  he  had 
forced  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  who  was  the  King’s 
miffrefs,  into  a  convent,  the  King  ufed  to  divert 
himfelf  with  Madame  de  Hautefort ;  with  which 
circumftance  the  Cardinal  grew  uneafy,  and  re- 
folved  to  fupply  the  King  with  another  favourire, 
who  fhould  render  him  lefs  fufpicious  about  his 
miftrefs  :  for  Lewis  did  not  at  all  refemble  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  there  was  no  paffion  in  his  amours,  fcarce 
any  thing  gallant ;  and  it  was  indifferent  to  him 
whether  he  indulged  this  freedom  with  the  fex  or 
not.  The  perfon  of  whom  the  Cardinal  made 
choice,  was  Henry  d’Effiat,  Seigneur  de  Cinque 
Mars,  the  fecond  fon  of  Marlhal  d’Effiat^  who 
owed  his  fortune  entirely  to  the  Cardinal.  This 
young  man  was  handfome,  fprightly,  and  well 
verfed  in  men  and  books. 

The  people  in  Normandy,  finding  themfelves  infurreaiw‘ 
grievoufly  burdened  with  taxes,  the  journeymen  in  mandy. 
the  great  towns,  and  the  peafants  in  the  villages,  '  4 
affembled  together  early  in  the  fpring,  and  refufed 
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^6+0.’  t0  pay  any  taxes.  This  was  called  the  infurre&ion 
,  wnrw  des  Pieds  Nuds,  or  of  the  Naked  Feet.  But  the 
Angularity  lay  in  the  chaftifement  j  the  Chancellor 
Seguier  went  into  the  province,  as  a  kind  of  con- 
ftable  of  the  long  robe,  attended  by  a  corps  of  fix 
thoufand  regular  troops.  He  began  with  inter¬ 
dicting  the  Parliament  of  Rouen  for  not  proceed¬ 
ing  vigoroufly  againft  the  rebels,  whom  he  treated 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  no  blame  of  this  fort 
could  be  fixed  upon  him.  His  troops  put  num¬ 
bers  to  the  fword  ;  and  thofe  who  were  taken  were 
hanged  or  broke  alive  upon  the  wheel.  He  de¬ 
clared  the  privileges  of  the  city  forfeited,  fined  the 
inhabitants  feverely,  and,  in  a  word,  made  the 
people  of  Normandy  underftand  the  fpirit  of 
Richelieu’s  adminiftration.  Having  re-eitablilhed 
peace,  by  extirpating  thofe  who  had  taken  arms, 
he  reftored  the  Parliament  to  its  jurifdiftion,  and 
returned  to  Paris,  curfed  by  the  Normans,  and  ho¬ 
noured  by  the  Cardinal. 

s^et  At  fea,  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  de  Breze,  defeated  the  Spaniards  before 
Cadiz,  and  burnt  two  of  their  fhips,  on  the  2zd 
of  July.  This  fuccefs  was  particularly  pleafing  to 
the  Cardinal,  from  the  nature  of  the  fervice,  and 
his  kindnefsfor  him  by  whom  it  was  performed. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  King  had  two  armies, 
one  commanded  by  the  Marfhal  de  Chatillon,  the 
other  by  the  Marfhal  de  la  Meilleraie.  They  re- 
A?ras  taken  folved  on  the  fiege  of  Arras  j  there  were  prefent  at 
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this  fiege  three  Marlhals  of  France,  Chaunes, 
Chatillon,  and  Meiileraie;  and  almoft  all  the  young 
Nobility  ferved  as  volunteers.  The  Governor  was 
abfent  when  the  place  was  invefted,  fo  that  the 
defence  was  made  by  Colonel  Boyle,  an  Irifh 
officer  in  the  Spanifli  fervice,  who  did  all  that 
could  be  expedited  from  a  gallant  officer.  The 
Cardinal  Infant,  Duke  Charles  of  Lorrain,  and 
General  Lamboi,  afiembled  a  puiffant  army  for  its 
relief,  which  they  firft  attempted  by  cutting  off 
the  befiegers  provifions.  Orders  were  fent  by  the 
Cardinal  to  Monfieur  du  Hallier,  to  effort  a  great 
convoy  to  the  camp;  but  the  King,  apprehend ve 
that,  if  his  corps  ffiould  be  defeated,  the  Spaniards 
would  enter  the  kingdom,  fent  him  orders  not  to 
move.  Du  Hallier  doubted  ;  but  the  menaces  of 
the  Cardinal  prevailed.  He  executed  his  orders 
with  fpirit.  The  Marffials  before  Arras  being  ap- 
prifed  of  his  march,  Meiileraie,  with  three 
thoufand  horfe  and  as  many  foot,  was  de¬ 
tached  to  meet  him.  The  Cardinal  Infant,  feeing 

O 

this  advantage,  attacked  the  French  camp  with 
fuch  vigour,  that  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  fort 
Rentzau,  and  was  very  near  gaining  a  complete 
vidlory,  when  the  troops  of  Marlhal  Meiileraie 
and  du  Hallier  appeared ;  a  circumlfance  which 
obliged  him  to  retire,  and  of  confequence  the  place 
to  furrender  on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  after  thirty-five 
days  open  trenches. 
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Meaiures 

againft 

Spain. 


End  of  the 
campaign. 


Campaign 
ia  Catalonia 


On  the  21  ft  of  September  the  Queen  was  deli? 
vered  of  a  fon,  who  had,  for  the  prefent,  the  tide 
of  Duke  of  Anjou.  The  Cardinal,  apprehenfive 
that  her  power  would  increafe,  laboured  to  extin- 
guifti  the  memory  of  paft  mifunderftandings  ;  but 
his  attempt  was  ineffectual,  and  the  Queen  con¬ 
tented  herfelf  with  general  returns,  the  fenfe  of 
which  were  well  enough  underftood  by  Richelieu, 
who  took  all  kinds  of  precaution  to  be  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  fupport  himfelf  in  cafe  of  the  King’s  death. 
As  he  was  inclined  to  put  the  management  of  fo¬ 
reign  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Mazarine,  he  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  Court  of  Rome  that  the  gratifying 
this  Minifter  with  a  hat  fhould  be  the  price  of  his 
friendfhip  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  fent  him. 

The  Cardinal  ftill  continued  fixed  in  his  hatred 
towards  Spain.  He  concerted  meafures  with  thofe 
officers  who  were  devoted  to  his  fervice  for  the  in- 
vafion  of  Spain  by  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Py- 
rennees  at  the  fame  time.  But  at  the  clofe  of  the 
campaign,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  two 
extraordinary  events  were  extremely  favourable  to 
the  power  of  Richelieu  *  thefe  were,  the  revolt 
in  Catalonia,  and  the  revolution  in  Portugal. 

The  firft  projeft  of  the  Catalans,  after  their  re¬ 
volt,  was  to  render  themfelves  a  free  ftate,  with 
the  affiftance  of  France ;  but  having  been  vigo- 
roufly  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  being  very 
fparingly  fupplied  by  the  Cardinal,  they  quickly 
difcovered  the  irrpoffibility  of  fucceeding  in  that 
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defign  5  and,  if  they  had  been  treated  with  any  to¬ 
lerable  degree  of  lenity,  in  all  probability  they 
would  have  fubmitted  again  to  their  own  fove- 
reign.  But  the  Spaniards  having  branded  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  fome  places,  of  which  they  became 
mailers,  with  hot  irons,  as  if  they  had  been  Haves, 
the  people  in  defpair  fortified  Barcelona,  and,  by 
a  treaty,  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  Crown  of 
France,  llipulating  only  the  prefer  vation  of  their 
privileges.  The  Count  de  la  Mothe  Houdincourt 
■was  fent  to  their  afliftance,  with  five  thoufand  men; 
and  it  was  he  who  advifed  them  to  fortify  the  fort 
of  Montjuic,  which  covered  Barcelona.  To¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  March  the  French  had  the 
good  fortune  to  take  five  men  of  war  and  two  gal- 
lies  in  the  Bay  of  Rofes.  About  the  middle  of 
May  the  Count  de  la  Mothe  became  mailer  of 
Conftantin,  and  feveral  other  places,  and  foon 
after  formed  the  fiege,  or  rather  the  blockade  of 
Terragona,  in  which  he  Unit  up  the  Prince  de 
Bottero,  with  the  bed  part  of  the  troops  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  in  the  province,  where  they  defended 
themfelves  with  great  bravery.  The  Duke  de  Fer-^ 
rendina,  who  commanded  the  Spanifh  gallies,  re- 
folved  to  fuccour  the  place,  notwithftanding  M. 
Sourdis,  Archbilhop  of  Bourdeaux,  lay  before  it 
with  a  fleet.  Fie  made  an  effort,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  with  forty-one  gallies,  of  which  he  loft 
twelve,  without  any  other  advantage  than  that  of 
fhewing  as  much  courage  and  conduct  as  it  was 
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^64o  '  P°ffib!e  for  man  to  exert.  However,  he  did  not 
lofe  his  fpirits  ;  but  having,  with  infinite  pains,  re¬ 
inforced  his  fleet,  he,  on  the  20th  of  Auguft,  fur- 
prifed  the  Archbilhop,  deftroyed  three  men  of  war, 
and  threw  a  large  lupply  into  the  place  j  upon 
which  the  Count  de  la  Mothe  retired,  after  he  had 
lain  more  than  three  months  before  it.  The  Arch* 
bifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  at  his  return,  found  him- 
felf  difgraced  without  a  hearing.  His  people  on 
board  the  fleet  mutinied]  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Cardinal  clamoured  aloud,  and  his  friends  cla¬ 
moured  louder  than  they ;  fo  that  Richelieu  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  give  him  up,  and  the  Prelate 
no  fooner  landed  than  he  received  an  order  to  re¬ 
tire  to  Carpentras,  In  September  the  treaty  with 
the  Catalans  was  ratified  ]  the  King  fwore  to  ob- 
ferve  their  privileges,  and  the  Marquis  de  Breze  was 
named  their  viceroy.  The  Cardinal  perceiving  that 
it  was  a  thing  impoffible  to  fupport  thefe  people  ef¬ 
fectually  without  being  matter  of  the  county  of 
RoufTillon,  fent  orders  to  the  Prince  of  Conde  to 
invade  it  with  what  troops  he  could  coIleCt,  who 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Elna,  and  the  Vifcount 
d’Arpajou  was  fent  to  block  up  Perpignan,  a  place 
ftrong  in  itfclf,  well  fortified,  which  it  was  re- 
folved  fhould  be  befieged  and  reduced  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

Amongft  other  ftrange  flights  of  the  Duke 
Lorraia'a'nd  Lorrain,  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  marry 
Portugal,  jhe  PHncefs  of  Cantecroix,  though  his  firft  wife, 
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?n  whofe  right  he  held  Lorrain,  was  vet  living. 
H  is  affairs  being  in  a  defperate  fituation,  without 
money,  without  dominions,  and  with  a  body  of 
hungry  troops  about  hiir,  who  made  him  enemies 
wherever  he  came,  (he  perfuaded  him  to  treat  with 
France.  Accordingly  he  came,  upon  the  faith  of 
a  fingle  paffport,  to  Paris,  where  he  found  himfelf 
better  treated  than  he  had  reafon  to  expeft ;  for  the 
Cardinal  found,  that  the  feizing  of  Lorrain  had 
given  fo  bad  an  imprefiion  of  France  to  all  the  little 
princes  her  neighbours,  that  he  was  glad  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  it  him  back  again,  as  he  did  by  a 
treaty,  figned  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  on  the  29th 
of  March.  His  capital,  together  with  Clermont, 
Stenay,  Jametz,  and  Dun,  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
France,  by  way  of  depofit,  with  the  Duke’s  con- 
fent  that  they  (hould  be  united  to  the  Crown,  in 
cafe  he  violated  the  treaty  ;  he  alfo  agreed  to  the 
demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Marfal,  and  to 
allow  the  Duchefs  his  firft  wife  a  penfion  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  livres.  On  the  2d 
of  April  he  fwore  to  the  performance  of  this  treaty  $ 
on  the  10th  he  did  homage  for  the  Duchy  of  Bar, 
and  then  returned  into  his  own  dominions.  The 
Princefs  de  Cantecroix,  who  had  been  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  inftrument  to  perfuade  the  Duke  to  this  fub- 
miffion,  was  exceedingly  difpleafed  that  no  care 
was  taken  of  her,  which  indeed  was  out  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  power,  as  he  knew  that  (he  could  not  be 
mentioned  either  to  the  King  his  mafter,  or  to  the 
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Court  of  Rome.  On  the  ift  of  June  the  King 
concluded  an  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive  with 
John  the  Fourth,  King  of  Portugal ;  and,  by  the 
interpofition  of  this  Court,  the  States-General, 
who  were  invited  to  become  contracting  parties  in 
the  treaty,  concluded  in  the  mean  time  a  truce  for 
ten  years  with  that  Prince,  which  was  figned  on 
the  loth  of  the  fame  month,  by  which  they  en¬ 
gaged  to  aft  jointly  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Mediterranean, 

We  have  already  mentioned  ( anno  1636)  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Count  de  SoifTons  to  Sedan,  where, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Dukes  of  Bouillon, 
and  Guife,  he  aflembled  all  the  malcontents  of 
the  kingdom.  The  enemies  of  Cardinal  Richelieu 
affirm,  that  he  compelled  thefe  Princes  to  demand 
affiftance  from  the  Spaniards,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  deftroying  them.  They  drew 
up  a  moft  outrageous  manifefto,  in  the  name  of  the 
Count  of  SoifTons,  who  therein  painted  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  adminiftration  in  the  blackeft  colours,  which 
poffibly  might  have  had  feme  effeft,  if  it  had  come 
out  in  time.  The  Cardinal  fent  Marfhal  Chattil- 
lon,  with  twelve  thoufand  men,  to  block  up  the 
place.  On  the  other  hand.  General  Lamboi,  by 
order  of  the  Cardinal  Infant,  marched  to  the  aflifl- 
ance  of  the  Princes  of  Peace,  for  fo  the  chiefs 
of  the  malcontents  at  Sedan  ftyled  themfelves, 
Marfhal  de  Chattillon  ported  himfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  enemy  w’ould  have  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult 
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ficult  to  attack  him ;  but  the  Cardinal  fent  him 
orders  to  fight  at  any  rate,  and  his  orders  were  not 
to  be  difobeyed.  They  brought  on  the  battle  of 
Marfee,  fought  on  the  6th  of  July,  in  which  the 
Marlhal  was  clearly  routed,  and  his  army  dif- 
perfed ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  aftion,  the  Count 
de  Soifions  was,  fome  way  or  other,  (lain.  His 
fate  is  a  nnyftery  which  has  never  been  cleared  up  : 
however  it  happened,  this  gave  the  advantage  of 
the  vi&ory  to  the  vanquilhed,  and  M.  de  Puyfe- 
gur,  going  to  treat  for  the  exchange  of  prifoners 
to  Sedan,  procured  fome  propofals  from  the  Duke 
of  Bouillon,  which  brought  about  a  peace.  It 
was  retarded  a  little  by  the  King’s  obftinacy,  in  re- 
fufing  to  allow  funeral  honours  to  be  paid  to  the 
corpfe  of  the  Count  de  Soifions;  a  procefs  had 
been  ordered  againft  his  memory,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bouillon  abfolutely  refufed  to  treat,  unlefs  this  was 
dropped.  The  Cardinal  told  the  King,  that  the 
Prince  was  Lewis  de  Bourbon,  as  well  as  he,  and 
that  fome  refpedt  was  due  to  his  name  as  well  as 
nis  blood.  At  length  things  were  adjufted  ;  and 
the  King  coming  in  perfon  before  Doncheri,  which 
Lamboi  had  taken  after  the  battle,  it  was  furren- 
dered,  and  the  Duke  de  Bouillon  came  to  pay  his 
refpedls  to  the  King.  By  this  treaty  the  Duke  pro¬ 
cured  an  indemnity  for  all  who  had  followed  the 
party  of  the  Princes,  a  neutrality  for  his  fovereignty 
of  Sedan,  and  the  refiitution  of  his  penfions  and 
appointments.  He  was  extremely  well  received  by 
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^640  ’  r^e  Ki°g  and  by  the  Cardinal,  who  at  his  depar- 
ture  made  him  this  compliment;  <f  You  have 
made  war  like  a  hero,  and  peace  like  a  ftatefman  ; 
and,  fetting  afide  your  having  taken  arms  again!! 
your  Sovereign,  I  would  rather  have  the  Credit 
you  have  obtained  by  the  management  of  this  af¬ 
fair,  than  of  all  Spinola’s  achievements.”  M.  de 
Hallier  was  immediately  ordered  to  attack  Lorrain, 
the  Duke  having  been  embarked  in  the  affair  of  the 
Count  de  SoifTons,  and  no  care  taken  of  him  in  the 
treaty,  fo  that  he  was  again  difpoffefTed  of  his  do¬ 
minions. 

Marfhal  de  la  Meilleraie  inverted  Aire,  one  of 
Campaign  the  moft  important  places  in  Artois,  and  took  it: 
CountekT  but  the  Spaniards  retook  it  before  the  year  was 
out. 

Good  for-  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  Cardinal  married 
Cardinal!  e  his  younger  niece,  Clara,  to  the  Duke  d’Anguien, 
fon  to  the  Prince  of  Conde  ;  which  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  royal  fplendor,  particularly  a  fplen- 
did  ballet,  in  which  were  exhib  itedthe  glories  of 
France,  or,  in  other  words,  the  triumphs  of  the 
minifter’s  adminirtration.  It  was  this  match  that 
overcame  the  patience  of  the  Count  de  SoifTons, 
who  had  thereupon  affumed  the  title  of  firft  Prince 
of  the  Blood,  and  did  not  forget  this  incident  in 
his  manifefto.  But  the  Cardinal’s  good  fortune 
was  more  remarkable  in  another  circumftance. 
He  had  already  experienced  feveral  confpiracies 
againft  his  perfon ;  but  this  laft  was  formed  againrt 
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him  by  one  who  had  the  lead  caufe  to  fugged  it.  ^ 'd. 
This  was  the  King’s  male  favourite,  whom  the  u>w 
Cardinal  had  placed  in  that  fituation,  which  hath 
been  already  mentioned  (anno  1639).  Monfieur, 
the  King’s  only  brother,  and  the  Duke  of  Bouil¬ 
lon,  were  confederate  in  the  defign.  They  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Spain,  which,  if 
executed,  was  to  have  thrown  the  whole  kingdom 
of  France  into  confufion,  though  they  had  no  other 
motive  than  the  deftrudtion  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

This  treaty  was  figned  at  Madrid  in  the  month  of 
March  :  and  the  Cardinal  was  fo  fortunate,  and  fo 
dexterous,  as  to  procure  a  copy  of  it ;  upon  which 
the  King  s  favourite  was  executed  at  Lyons  ;  and  Grand  and 
the  Duke  of  Bouillon  purchafed  his  life,  by  giving  d^ti^u 
up  Sedan  into  the  King’s  hands.  Monfieur  de  ^ree^d_ac£ 
Thou,  who  was  alfo  a  confederate  in  the  plot,  was  l6*2‘ 
likewife  executed. 

As  to  Monfieur,  his  conduct  was  much  of  the 
fame  damp  as  it  always  had  been :  he  endeavoured 
to  hide  himfelf  in  Auvergne,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  fent  the  Abbe  de  la  Riviere  to  fee  how  things 
dood ;  making  mod  humble  fupplications  to  the 
Cardinal,  and  Monfieur  de  Chavigni,  confeffing, 
and  begging  pardon,  but  in  general  terms ;  which 
(hewed  it  was  downright  fear,  which  he  would 
have  taken  for  repentance ;  but  they  did  not  part 
with  him  fo  eafily.  On  the  contrary,  though  he 
had  burnt  the  original  treaty,  he  made  a  long  and 
ample  confeflion  of  its  contents,  and  of  all  the 
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previous  and  fubfequent  circumftances  that  at¬ 
tended  it.  '  While  the  Cardinal  was  at  Tarrafcon, 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Queen- 
mother  :  he  Ihewed  a  deep  concern,  and  caufed  a 
folemn  fervice  to  be  celebrated  for  her  foul.  The 
King’s  tendernefs  revived  upon  the  fame  occafion 
and  he  could  not  help  lhewing  his  forrow  for  ha¬ 
ving  been  the  author  of  her  miferies,  who  was  the 
author  of  his  birth. 

On  the  day  thofe  unfortunate  gentlemen 
fuffered,  the  Cardinal  fet  out  from  Lyons,  and, 
at  the  firft  ftage,  not  being  able  to  write  much, 
gave  his  mafter  the  ft  ate  of  his  affairs  in  a  Tingle 
line :  “  Your  troops  (faid  he)  are  in  Perpignan, 
and  your  enemies  in  their  graves.”  His  actions 
were  all  in  the  fame  ftyle.  He  was  fo  ill  that  he 
could  not  rife :  he  caufed  a  magnificent  bed,  in 
which  he  lay,  to  be  placed  in  a  fmall  room,  with 
a  table  on  one  fide  to  hold  what  he  wanted,  and  a 
chair  on  the  other  for  the  perfon  who  was  to  con- 
verfe  with  him.  This  huge  litter  was  carried  on 
the  ihoulders  of  fixteen  or  twenty  men  :  he  in¬ 
tended  to  hire  peafants  ;  but  his  guards  would  not 
allow  them  that  honour.  In  this  new  kind  of  tri¬ 
umph,  he  moved  by  flow  journeys  towards  Paris, 
entering  the  towns  and  houfes,  where  he  was  to 
lodge,  through  the  breach,  affecting,  as  he  had 
imitated  Alexander  in  his  firft  exploit  of  the  dyke 
before  Rochelle,  to  follow  him  alfo  in  his  laft  a£t, 
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by  imitating  the  manner  in  which  he  was  carried  to 
Babylon. 

In  the  month  of  October,  the  Cardinal  made  a 
kind  of  triumphant  entry  into  Paris,  though  Rill 
in  a  low  and  languifhing  condition.  Reft,  though 
it  gave  no  hopes  of  recovery,  afforded  a  kind  of 
temporary  relief,  in  which  he  refumed  the  dif- 
patch  of  bufinefs,  and  his  ordinary  diverfions ;  fo 
that  many  of  thofe  who  were  moft  attached  to 
him  began  to  feed  themfelves  with  flattering  hopes. 
He  would  have  the  operations  of  the  next  cam¬ 
paign  fettled  ir>  the  King’s  prefence  ;  but  he  would 
not  go  to  St.  Germain’s,  where  the  King  was ;  he 
thought  the  place  open  and  infecure :  for  this  rea- 
bn  he  defired  the  King  would  remove,  and  that 
he  would  permit  him  to  come,  attended  by  his 
guards.  Through  refpedt  for  his  paft  fervices,  or 
through  the  weaknefs  of  his  own  temper,  the  King 
yielded  to  thefe  demands/  but  did  not  liften  with 
the  fame  complaifance  to  thofe  which  he  made 
when  he  came,  and  which  were  indeed  very  exor¬ 
bitant.  He  profcribed  four  of  the  King’s  captains 
of  the  guards  by  name,  and  infifted  they  fhould  be 
difmifled,  though  he  acknowledged  their  fidelity 
to  the  King,  but  he  fufpedted  them  to  have  been 
friends  to  Monfieur  le  Grand,  as  they  had  never 
fought  his  favour.  The  King  promifed  him  fatis- 
faclion ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  Cardinal  fent 
Monfieur  Chavigni  to  urge  the  performance  of  this 
promife.  The  King  told  Monfieur  Chavigni,  that 
Vol,  III.  Ff  the 
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the  Cardinal  had  perfons  about  him  whom  he  did 
not  like,  and  whole  difrniffion  he  defired.  Upon 
his  requefting  to  know  their  names,  the  King  men¬ 
tioned  himfelf  and  Monfieur  de  Noyers,  both  fe- 
cretaries  of  ftate.  Having  carried  his  Majefty’s 
meffage,  he  returned  with  the  minifter’s  defire,  in 
writing,  to  quit  his  employments  ;  which  the  King 
refufed.  He.  dire&ed  his  captains  to  fell,  but  pri¬ 
vately  fignified  to  them  that  it  was  againft  his  will, 
and  prornifed  that,  at  a  proper  time,  they  Ihould 
receive  proper  marks  of  his  favour.  This  was  the 
laft,  and  perhaps  the  larged,  ftretcn  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  power ;  for,  towards  the  end  of  November, 
his  difeafe  became  defperate.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  miniftry  he  had  been  at  the  point  of  death, 
with  the  haemorrhoids ;  of  which  being  cured  by  a 
painful  operation,  the  acrid  humour  in  his  blood 
difcharged  itfelf  on  his  arm,  and  being  forced  from 
thence  by  baths  and  fomentations,  fell  upon  his 
lflungs,  and  formed  two  abfcefies,  of  which  he  died 
on  the  4th  of  December,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  adminiftration. 
He  bore  his  malady  with  invincible  patience,  and 
met  death  with  a  firmnefs  and  ferenity  that  was 
amazing.  The  King  went  twice  to  comfort  him 
in  his  laid  moments  $  when  the  Cardinal,  in  the 
molt  folemn  manner,  allured  him,  that  he  had 
done  nothing  but  with  a  view  to  his  Majefty’s 
honour,  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  gave  him 
many  counfels  of  great  importance,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  his  relations  and  his  dependents. 
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The  new  year  opened  with  a  new  profpedt:  thofe  a.  d. 
who  had  been  long  tired  of  the  ftridt  and  fevere 
conduft  of the  Cardinal,  promifed  themfelves  free¬ 
dom  and  eafe  under  the  reign  ofLewis  XIII.  Some 
lay  that  the  King  himfelf  thought  in  the  fame  man-  Dif 
ner ;  that  he  declared  he  would  have  no  gover-°f*eKine. 
nor ;  and  that,  for  the  little  time  he  had  to  live,  he 
would  purfuehis  own  fentimenis  :  but  others  with 
greater  truth  alfert,  that  for  the  fhort  remainder  o 
this  reign,  the  fpirit  of  Richelieu  governed  the 
King,  as  abfolutely  as  he  himfelf  hid  ruled  while 
living.  It  is,  however,  very  poffible,  that  the  King 
might  make  fuch  declarations  ;  and  it  ferved  not  a 
little  to  confirm  them,  that  the  pri Toners  in  the 
Baftille,  fuch  as  the  Marlhals  de  Vitri  and  Baflbm- 
pierre,  the  Count  de  Carmail,  and  many  others, 
were  difcharged  and  the  exiles,  fuch  as  the  Duke 
of  Vendofme,  and  his  fon  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
with  many  more,'  were  recalled.  Nevertheless, 
the  King  declared  to  all  the  fovereign  courts  in 
his  own  dominions,  and  to  the  miniftry  of  foreign 
Princes,  that  he  meant  to  make  no  change  in  his 
adminiftration.  As  a  proof  of  this  refolution, 
Cardinal  Mazarinewas  introduced  into  the  Coun¬ 
cil  the  very  day  on  which  Richelieu  died  ;  and  the 
reft  of  the  minifters  were  continued.  Monfieur, 
who,  by  an  edi&,  had  been  declared  incapable  of 
the  regency,  and  deprived  of  his  government,  had 
leave  given  him  to  come  to  court,  where,  not- 
withftanding,  he  was  not  at  all  carefled.  The 
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war  was  carried  on  with  vigour  in  Catalonia,  where 
the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Flex,  and,  foon  after,  that  of  Mirabel,  by  the 
Marfhalde  la  Mothe  Haudincourt. 

The  King  had,  for  the  laft  four  years  of  his  life, 
been  fubjecl  to  many  infirmities,  which  fome  think 
were  increafed  by  his  frequent  journies,  and  his  fa¬ 
tiguing  himfelf  beyond  the  hrength  of  his  feeble 
and  delicate  confbitution.  He  was  more  fenfible 
than  any  body  about  him,  of  the  decline  of  his 
health;  a  confideration  which  induced  him  to  think 
very  ferioufly  of  fettling  the  government  during  the 
minority  of  his  fon  and.  lucceffor.  His  court 
was  divided  into  two  fadtions,  one  for  the  Queen, 
and  the  other  for  Monfieur.  Lewis  liked  neither 
of  them,  but  he  did  not  hate  his  Queen  ;  and  be- 
fides,  experience  had  taught  him  that  affairs  could 
not  be  in  worfe  hands  than  thofe  of  his  brother. 

On  the  1 9th  of  April,  the  King  publifhed  the 
form  of  the  regency,  the  plan  of  which  had  been 
drawn  by  Chavigni,  and  put  into  order  by  the 
Chancellor.  According  to  this  declaration,  the 
Queen  was  appointed  foie  regent,  and  had  the 
cuftody  of  her  children.  Monfieur  was  declared 
head  of  the  Council,  and  Lieutenant-General 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  in  his  abfence,  this 
place  devolved  upon  the  Prince  of  Conde ;  in  the 
abfence  of  both,  to  Cardinal  Mazarine.  Bukhil- 
lier,  fur-intendant  of  the  finances,  and  his  fon  Cha¬ 
vigni,  were  of  the  council,  where  all  was  to  pafs 
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by  a  plurality  of  voices.  The  Queen  had  the  no-  D- 
mination  of  all  officers,  except  Secretaries  of  State, 
for  which  (he  was  to  take  the  advice  of  Council. 

The  nomination  to  benefices  was  referved  to  the 
Cardinal.  After  this  deed  was  read,  the  Queen 
and  Monfieur  fwore  to  the  obfervance  of  it,  and 
next  day  it  was  regiflered  in  Parliament;  acircum- 
flance  which,  in  refpeft  to  its  authority,  was  ffrong 
in  appearance,  but  weak  in  effedl.  In  order  to 
make  his  brother  the  more  eafy,  the  King  gave  his 
entire  confent  to  his  marriage  with  the  Princels 
Margaret  of  Lorrain,  provided  it  ffiould  be  folem- 
nized  again  in  France,  which  order  took  place, 
but  not  till  after  the  King’s  deceafe. 

The  King,  having  taken  thefe  fteps,  refigned  ® 

himfelf  with  compofure  to  his  approaching  diffo- 
lution,  which  he  met  with  amazing  calmnefs  and 
fortitude.  Seeing  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and 
fome  others,  whom  he  thought  did  not  love  him, 
in  the  room  when  the  declaration  for  fettling  the 
regency  was  read,  he  faid  to  one  who  was  near 
him,  “  Thofe  people  are  come  to  fee  if  I  am  making 
hafte  in  my  journey.”  One  day,  opening  the  win¬ 
dows  of  his  chamber  that  looked  towards  St. 

Denis,  he  faid,  without  the  leaf!  emotion,  Yon¬ 
der’s  the  place  where  I  ffiall  lodge  a  great  while: 
my  body  will  be  well  ffiaken,  for  at  prefent  the 
roads  are  very  bad.”  His  diftemper  was  a  (low 
fever,  which  reduced  him  to  a  mere  fkeleton.  One 
morning  he  called  Monfieur  de  Pontis  to  him,  and 
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unbuttoninghis  fhirtfhewed  himhis arms, emaciated 
to  the  lad  degree  :  “  Here,  Pontis  (faid  he)  take 
hold  of  my  hand  ;  fee  what  arms  thefeare  that  be¬ 
long  to  a  King  of  France.”  About  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  feeing  Dr.  Seguien,  the  Queen’s  phy- 
fician,  near  his  bedfide,  he  made  a  fign  to  him  to 
approach,  then  gave  him  his  arms  :  IC  Seguien, 
(faid  he)  feel  my  pulfe,  and  tell  me  how  many 
hours  I  have  yet  to  live  ;  but  feel  it  carefully,  for  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  know  as  exaftly  as  poffible.” 
The  Doctor,  having  carefully  examined  his  pulfe, 
told  him  he  thought  he  might  live  two  or  three  hours 
at  mod.  The  King  then  joining  both  his  hands, 
and  looking ftedfaftly  to  heaven,  faid  foftly, “Well! 
my  God,  l  confent  with  all  my  heart.”  He  de- 
ceafed  on  the  14th  of  May,  1643,  fhe  forty-fe- 
cond  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-third  of  his 
reign,  dying  on  the  day  of  his  accefiion. 
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